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INTRODUCTION 


For the attainment of social stability implied in the idea of international 
understanding, and the diminution of the obstacles to that stability, recourse 
can be had to various methods, whether collective or individual, political or 
didactic. A fresh contribution to that end can be made by the comparative 
analysis of legal institutions, completed by a genetic analysis. That is the 
theme of the paper written by M. René David, Professor of Comparative 
Civil Law at the University of Paris, and Secretary-General of the Interna- 
tional Comparative Law Committee, in whose establishment Unesco took 
an active part. M. René David is well known as the author of Introduction 
a l’étude du droit privé de l Angleterre (1948), written ia collaboration with Pro- 
fessors H.C. Gutteridge and Worthley, and of Traité élémentaire de droit civil 
comparé (1950). 

M. Mendieta y Nunez discusses, in his article, sociology in relation to 
politics. He is Director of the Social Research Institute of the National 
University of Mexico, Professor of Sociology at the Mexican Institute of 
Culture and Director of the Revista mexicana de cultura, and has published a 
number of books including, in particular, La administracion publica en Mexico 
(1942), Los partidos politicos (1948) and Las clases sociales (1948). 

In this issue, Professor Le Bras completes his study of sociology and psy- 
chology in France, dealing more particularly with the ethnopsychic constants 
of the French people. 

Professor Schwarzenberger continues his paper on peace and war in an 
international society, analysing the influence of international legal, legislative, 
governmental and administrative institutions. 

M. P. de Visscher’s article describes the work being done in Belgium on 
governmental institutions. He is Professor of Law at the University of 
Louvain, Member of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and Vice-President of the Belgian National Commission for Unesco, and has 
published, in particular, De la conclusion des traités internationaux, étude de droit 
constitutionnel comparé et de droit international (1943) and La constitution anglaise 
et le régime de la lot (1946). 

Mrs. Barbara Wootton is Professor of Social Studies in the University of 
London. Former member of the Royal Commission on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (1938), and the Royal Commission on the Press (1947), Professor 
Barbara Wootton has written several books, among which Lament for Econo- 
mics (1938) and Freedom under Planning (1945). Her article, which deals 
with the important problem of terminology in the social sciences anticipates 
on a number of points her book Testament for Social Science to be published 
in 1950. 

Mrs. Barbara Kyle, who has co-operated with Professor Wootton in the 
writing of her article, is librarian of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 

There are numerous links between the International Studies Conference 
and Unesco. M. Jacques Vernant, Professor of Philosophy, Secretary- 
General of the Centre d’études politiques and Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference, gives an account of the latter’s work and dis- 
cusses the actual problem of international relations. 

In pursuit of its desire to provide the specialist in social sciences with 
substantial and regular information on the organization of research, the 
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Bulletin next reproduces an article by Miss S. Strange, Assistant Lecturer in 
International Relations at University College, London, and contributor 
to the Observer, World Affairs and the Year Book of World Affairs. British in- 
stitutions concerned with the study of international relations are described 
in her article in a way that affords food for reflection. 

One of the Bulletin’s chief aims is to publicize the work done by the United 
Nations in the field of social science. The editors have been fortunate enough 
to secure the co-operation of a member of the United Nations Secretariat, 
Dr. P. Alpert, who has lectured at the New York University and the Ecole libre 
des Hautes Etudes, French University of New York. Dr. Alpert, who is 
the author of various publications, including in particular, Demain la démocratie 
(1939) and L’économie humaniste (1945), gives a comprehensive account of the 
work done by the Economic and Social Council in the field of social science. 

Professor Quincy Wright is Professor of International Law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, former Adviser to the State Department, American 
delegate to the General Assembly of the United Nations, Member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences and President of the American Political 
Science Association and of the International Political Science Association, 
recently established with the help of Unesco. Professor Quincy Wright, who 
is the author of various works, especially A Study of War (1942) and The World 
Community (1948), emphasizes in his article the importance of a study of 
international tensions. One of the Divisions of Unesco’s Department of 
Social Sciences is carrying out an investigation on that subject, in collabo- 
ration with several national and international institutions. 

Dr. Walter R. Sharp, Professor of International Relations at New York 
City Coilege, was for many years an official of the State Department and was 
instrumental in establishing several specialized bodies. He was Chairman 
of the Preparatory Committee of the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation and has been in charge of a Division of Unesco’s Department of 
Social Sciences since June 1948. He is the author of several books, including 
a widely read study entitled Contemporary International Politics (1940), written 
in collaboration with Professor Grayson Kirk. 

Professor R. Koenig, of the University of Zurich, is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the International Sociological Association, which 
was established with the help of Unesco. He is the author of various publi- 
cations, the most recent of which is Soziologie heute (1949). His report on ab- 
stracts in sociology was one of the eight working documents used at the Confer- 
ence of Experts which met at Unesco House from 7 to g December 1949. 
Professor Koenig attended the Conference as representative of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association. 
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THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LAW 


AS A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


RENE Davi. 


It is becoming more and more usual for private persons to be subject to the 
law of foreign countries or for judges to be called upon ‘to apply foreign law. 
The reasons for this are numerous and easily understandable. As a result 
of the expansion of international trade, the larger proportion of transferable 
securities in private fortunes, and the increasing flow of immigration and 
emigration, private individuals, even without leaving their national territory, 
are often affected by the provisions of a foreign law with regard to family 
relations or estate, and the judges in one country are thus called upon to apply 
the law of other countries. For the protection and safeguard of their interests, 
private persons therefore need, in their home country, lawyers who can advise 
them on questions involving the application of foreign law. At least some 
of the judges in the home country should, moreover—even if they are not 
familiar with foreign law—have at any rate a sufficient knowledge of its 
principles to be able to understand when lawyers refer to decisions and rules 
arising therefrom. The future of private international law, indeed, depends 
on that. No system enabling points of difference between laws to be satis- 
factorily reconciled can come into general use as long as the difficulties that 
now everywhere beset the determination of foreign law continue to exist, 
and, particularly, as long as the judges who have to give a decision on such 
points of difference have not received a training that would enable them to 
understand whatever foreign law is applicable, by virtue of the principles 
of private international law, to the case under consideration. It is often 
useful for private persons, if they are to be aware of their rights and manage 
their affairs, to have a knowledge of foreign law. It is also often necessary 
for the judge, in settling disputes, to know—or at least be able to under- 
stand—the law of a foreign country. 

There is another aspect of the importance of a knowledge of foreign law, 
that has so far received less attention but should by no means be neglected. 
In order to understand it, we must place ourselves on an entirely different 
plane, namely, that of the relations between peoples with different legal 
traditions or civilizations, whether those peoples are or are not subject to 
the same sovereign power. 

It is obvious that the laws of the different nations reflect philosophical, 
political, social and economic ideas varying from one country to another; 
and that divergence of interests, ideals, conceptions of justice, traditions and 
prejudices contains the elements of conflict. 

The work of politicians and economists is extremely important in this 
connection, for on them devolves the responsibility of finding a peaceful 
method of settling national rivalries and reconciling national interests. 
Lawyers and sociologists play a more modest part, which consists in bringing 
to light and explaining certain divergences, and in forestalling and removing 
those misunderstandings to which the differences in legal traditions and ideas 
have given rise or may give rise. A committee of legal experts which was 
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recently convened by Unesco! unanimously recognized “not only that law 
reflects the conflicting philosophical, sociological, economic and _ political 
concepts pressing for recognition in the world of today but also that even the 
differences between the various legal systems, which are apparently of a 
purely technical nature, are related in ways that are detected only after 
prolonged comparative research to profound differences of national character 
and tradition and themselves contribute to the existing tensions and mis- 
understandings in international life”. 

By studying, in a generous spirit of international understanding, the real 
significance of the differences between the law of the various countries, and 
detecting the true causes of such differences, lawyers can and should contribute 
to the task incumbent on all men : to put an end to the present state of inter- 
national tension? and seek to build, in a world at peace, a new international 
order. This task is all the more incumbent on lawyers in that, in a large 
part of the world, the study of law is not separated from that of political 
science, since law is the kernel of social science teaching. In many countries 
the majority of politicians and economists have thus received a legal training. 
It is most desirable that, on the plane of jurisprudence proper, they should, 
by studying foreign law, become aware of the relativity of the ideas prevailing 
in the different countries. The profound differences existing between the 
principal legal systems should not be an obstacle to international understand- 
ing, for the different peoples are often pursuing the same ideal along different 
paths.* 

With regard to international relations, the study of foreign law is of two- 
fold importance. Generally speaking, the study of the institutions and law 
of a given country enables us to acquire some knowledge of the latter, which 
is very desirable from the point of view of maintaining friendly and trustful 
relations. In a more specialized field, moreover, a knowledge of the law of 
another country is necessary when it is desired to conclude conventions or 
treaties with that country and to avoid misunderstandings in the interpret- 
ation or execution of such treaties. 

By studying the law of a given country, we can gain some idea, through 
its legal regulations, of its customs and habits, its attitude towards certain 
questions, and the way in which its inhabitants look at, and deal with, prob- 
lems that arise. In most cases, if we pursue that study far enough, we 
find either a fundamental identity with the civilization of our own country 


1. Cf. International Social Science Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 1-2, pp. 65, 147 and the opening speech 
of Mr. Torres Bodet, Ibid pp. 6, 83. See also J.N. Hazard ‘A world organization for 
comparative law”’, Journal of Legal Education (1949), n° 1. 

2. The International Tensions Division of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, realiz- 
ing the part that could be played in this connection by lawyers, has undertaken to issue a 
publication designed to show that many international misunderstandings arise from the failure 
of legal experts in different countries to understand one another, and from the diversity of 
legal ideas. The preparation of this publication has been entrusted to the Centre francais 
de Droit comparé in conjunction with all other appropriate bodies (March 1949). 

3. Cf. J. Lampert “Report on the Legal Programme of Unesco”, 2 C/40 Annex, Paris, 
5 October 1947: ‘But above all, the legal aspect of that task which is properly Unesco’s 
in the whole field of education, science, and culture, in this: to enable ce different coun- 
tries to know one another better, to understand better the contribution they have made through 
law to civilization, to take note of the eee 3 of their legal institutions, and to discover, 
above the technical differences which divide them, the ideal which unites them.” — ‘We 
peoples of the West, particulary the Americans”, said Mr. Jackson, United States prosecutor 
at the International War Crimes Tribunal, in Nuremberg, “tend to over-estimate the differ- 
ences between our legal philosophy and that of the Soviets. The legal machinery seems 
much more different than the rules which are applied. The same distinction between good 
and evil and the same idea of justice are frequently to be found in different forms”. (Gazette 
du Palais, 3-5 April 19. 6.) 

_ See also after its publication by Unesco :_ Aggressive Nationalism and International Understand- 
ing. (Reviewed in International Social Science Bulletin, 3-4: 155-161, 1949.) 
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(though that identity may have been obscured by a mass of apparently 
differing detail) or the elements of a civilization that is dissimilar to ours 
but whose originality and development we are able to appreciate through an 
understanding of the points of difference. 

When people are confronted with laws or customs different from their 
| own, their first reaction, all too often, is to think them ridiculous or odious. 
For such people, the words ascribed by Cicero to L. Licinius Crassus “Omne 
jus civile praeter nostrum inconditum ac poene ridiculum”, hold good. 

We are apt to think of foreign legal systems as absurd or barbarous; of 
law-sense as characteristic of our own jurists, and of natural law as being 
reflected in our own law. 

The study of foreign law, like the study of the history of law, shows us 
the vanity of that complex. It teaches us modesty and tolerance. It helps 
us to understand foreign philosophies and civilizations. Such-and-such a 
law which, taken alone, seemed ridiculous or barbarous appears in a new 
light when we consider it in relation to foreign law in general or when we 
are familiar with the circumstances and manner in which it is applied.? 
The study of the law of a particular country shows us how its people live and 
think, reveals to us their mental and emotional development. It teaches 
us how we should behave towards them, what will be their reactions to our 
attitude, and the reasons for certain aspects of their conduct. 

Politicians and diplomats can learn much from a study of the law of certain 
countries as regards the best way of managing relations with those countries. 
From a study of Soviet law, they will realize to what an extent the doctrines 
of Marx and Lenin influence all thought in the Soviet Union, and they will 
understand that it is in the light of that doctrine that Soviet policy will be 
conducted. 

Even a superficial acquaintance with Chinese law will suffice to show 
the diplomat how different that law is from Western law, and enable him 
to realize that the principles governing social relations in China are based 
on philosophic concepts quite different from those prevailing in the West.‘ 
He will then refrain from demanding his rights in circumstances where to do 
so would make him appear to the Chinese a mere barbarian, and will try to 
adapt his policy to the subtle refinements of Far Eastern ideas. 

As regards relations with the Anglo-Saxon peoples, the study of English 
or American law shows us how averse those people are from generalities 
and how much more importance they attach to practical, particular solutions.® 


1. De Oratore. I, XLIV, 197. See also Gutteridge “The Value of Comparative Law” 
(Lambert series, vol.1, p. 294) : ‘“The attitude of English jurists towards foreign law and foreign - 
legal methods is generally based on suspicion and a certain measure of contempt.” i 

2. French and Soviet lawyers hold that, in Common Law countries, the defendant in a 
criminal case is not sufficiently protected because he is not fully aware in advance what wit- 
nesses and what evidence will be produced against him. That attitude surprises and shocks 
English and American jurists, who are generally under the impression that in France and 
other European countries the defendant is presumed guilty until he is proved innocent. 

Cf. John N. Hazard “Unesco and the Law” (Record of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, ‘-—* ages 291, and Seq.) j 

3. Cf. VysHinsky, Law of the Soviet State, translated by H.W. Bass, New York, 1948. 

4. Escarra, Chinese Law, Paris, Peking, 1996. ; : 

5. A typical instance of this can be seen from a comparison of the essentially practical 
procedure laid down in the English Habeas Corpus with the Declarations of Rights so popular 
in Latin countries. 

These two conceptions were brought face to face at a meeting of the Human Rights Com- 
mission at Lake Success. The American delegate asked that the articles of the proposed 
Declaration should be drawn up first, and them the preamble. The French, Russian and 
Chinese delegates, on the other hand, thought that the general principles should first be stated, 
in the course of drafting the preamble, leaving the articles—concerned merely with the appli- 
cation of those principles — to be disc later. 





The study of foreign law helps us to understand the way other people 
look at things and the way their minds work; it also helps us to bring a more 
realistic judgment to bear on their civilization and conduct. 

What is true of international relations in general is even more so of the 
closer relations that bind nations or groups of people associated in a parti- 
cular political or economic union. Any such union gives rise to numerous 
contacts between private persons and makes it necessary for them to have 
a knowledge of the law of the State thus associated with their own State. 
We cannot, for example, imagine an American lawyer in Pennsylvania 
knowing nothing of the law in the State of New York. Teaching in the 
faculties of law in the American universities is therefore bound to be of a 
somewhat comparative nature. All attempts to bring the peoples together 
and set up new political or economic unions thus give rise to legal questions 
that cannot be settled without a knowledge of the principles of the law in 
the various countries concerned.1_ The establishment of Benelux was accom- 
panied by a co-ordinaticn of the efforts being made by Belgium and the 
Netherlands respectively to revise their Civil Codes. 

The advantages offered to jurists by a knowledge of foreign law are even 
more obvious if we consider the political unions (French Union, British 
Commonwealth, Netherlands-Indonesian Union) in which peoples belong- 
ing to different civilizations are associated. All such peoples must try to 
understand one another if confidence and co-operation are to flourish in a 
friendly atmosphere within those unions, and that result can only be achieved 
if each understands and respects the ideas of the others.2, Though it may be 
permissible, in the interest of civilization, to insist that certain institutions 
or practices allowed in backward countries should ve given up, it is wrong 
to try to impose on countries a whole system of institutions and laws that 
they are not prepared to accept. In all work directed towards civilization 
and organization, in the common interest, account must be taken of the 
varying forms of social development. The first step towards ensuring good 
results from this kind of assicoation is a study of every aspect of life in the 
countries forming the partnership; lawyers, in particular, should study their 
legal institutions and ideas. Failing this, the experiment may deteriorate 
into mere colonization, characterized by despotic rule or tyranny and afford- 
ing little hope of the development of mutual trust and lasting co-operation. 

All the colonizing nations have, to a greater or lesser degree, fallen into 
the error of trying to govern foreign peoples without having a full knowledge 
of their legal concepts. Thus, in the past, the French, English and Dutch 
made, although inspired with the best possible intentions, bad mistakes that 
did them much harm. 

Since then, it is true, considerable progress has been made towards a 
better understanding of the laws of native peoples politically associated with 
European States. Not only has the political trend towards the assimilation 
of those peoples diminished, but, since 1900, there has been a movement 
away from the materialism and nationalism of the 19th century, a tendency 


1. Various delegations to o£ECc (Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
have studied the legal consequences of a strengthening of the economic relations between 
European nations, and have realized the need of reconciling the frequently divergent points 
of view held by English and continental jurists. Similar action is being taken by the Council 
of Europe recently formed at Strasbourg (August 1949). 

2. The Italian jurist Carusi has drawn particular attention to the importance of such 
‘ an endeavour in any clear-sighted colonial policy. 

: As regards France, particular mention should be made of the establishment in 1947 
of the excellent Revue juridique et politique de l’ Union frangaise, edited by G. Camerlynck. 
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to embrace primitive or Eastern thought, or that of the Middle Ages, to 
discard purely European and materialist thought. President Truman’s 
“fourth point”, providing for the exploitation of economically undeveloped 
areas, adds fresh interest to such study. 

There is still much to be done in this domain, however. The European 
powers are sincerely desirous of respecting native customs, but meet with 
many obstacles in trying to give effect to that desire. It is difficult to under- 
stand the content—and, still more, the spirit—of native laws, and, when we 
cannot grasp that content or when it shocks us, we tend instinctively to impose 
our own laws, however unsuitable they may be for the people who thus 
become subject to them. Both for ideological and for technical reasons, we 
are apt to accept either the predominance of European law or ideas, or the 
assumption that the native law is identical with our own.'! But that is obvious- 
ly a makeshift solution, adopted simply in default of a better one. It is not 
for the judge, on the pretext of ignorance, to apply to individuals a law that 
was not made for them and in which they do not find an expression of justice. 
For reasons of moral duty and political interest alike, it is wise to refrain from 
such practices, but we can only succeed in so doing by making a thorough 
study of the law of the peoples to whom we are to administer justice. We 
can also hope by this means—particularly with the co-operation of native 
magistrates—to avoid another stumbling block that may arise in our path if, 
through our efforts to respect the customs of the country, we make it impos- 
sible for any development to take place just when contact with our civilization, 
and the economic and moral changes to which that contact gives rise, ought 
automatically to result in certain radical changes.? 

In general, as we have just seen, the desire to establish good international 
relations, based on understanding and confidence, prompts us to study foreign 
law, since that study is an important factor in the establishment of such 
relations. A knowledge of foreign law is particularly useful, in international 
relations, in connection with conventions to be concluded between States and 
the conditions necessary for their conclusion and application. 

People have a natural tendency to think that others with whom they have 
to deal reason in the same way as themselves: if, therefore, someone fails 
to understand their point of view and sees things in a different light, they 
have only two explanations to offer: stupidity or bad faith. In relations 
between individuals, they are doubtful which is the true explanation. In 
relations between countries, however, the esteem in which, rightly or wrongly, 
they hold the intelligence of foreign statesmen and diplomats leads them to 
adopt the second. National egoism and diplomatic guile are the most obvious 
reasons for failure to agree on a particular point. 

In a certain number of cases that explanation may be, if not entirely 
satisfactory, at least justifiable. It will be a long time yet before men come 
to that realization of the interdependence of nations which the shrinking of 
our present-day world is making absolutely necessary, and before they are 
willing to make the sacrifices required necessary for the building of a new order. 


1. The first of these solutions has been adopted by the French in Indo-China: Camer- 
lynck, Cours de droit civil annamite, Vol. I, (1938), p. 161; Battifol, Traité élémentaire de droit inter- 
national privé (1949) pp. 370, 410. 

Van Heckeren writes: ‘A knowledge of Roman and Dutch law is an obstacle to the 
understanding of native law’ (Quoted by Van Vollenhoven: La découverte du droit indonésien, 
translated from Dutch into French in 1933, p. 159). 

2. Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie et du Proche- Orient (1946), p. 116: ‘Inthe East, as in Maghrib, 
the immobilization by our administration of a mobile society both illustrates and aggravates 
the existing injustice.” The same accusation has been made against the British adminis- 
tration in India. 





In many cases, however, the above explanation of disagreements between 
nations or their representatives is not borne out by the facts, and the first 
explanation (failure to understand) would, on the whole, be preferable, 
Disagreements are, indeed, often due simply to the fact that the parties con- 
cerned do not speak the same language. The way of stating a problem 
varies from one country to another, and agreement is often made impossible 
by the fact that a problem expressed in certain terms, though comprehensible 
to some, is not comprehensible to all. Often, therefore, negotiations fail 
when there is no real obstacle to the conclusion of an agreement. Similarly, 
too, an agreement concluded may be an agreement only in name, fundamental 
differences subsisting in the guise of differences of interpretation. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the above remarks : 

At international meetings of a purely technical nature, I have often been 
struck by the difficulty of making the French point of view really understood 
by a foreign lawyer, or of explaining to him the meaning and exact scope 
of a proposed text. In most cases, failure to understand was not due to 
conflicting interests, still less to bad faith, but simply to the difficulty experi- 
enced by some people in understanding problems and proposed solutions 
expressed in terms comprehensible only to those who had received a particular 
legal training. The discussion went on, uselessly, for hours; it looked as 
though all progress were barred by a wall of incomprehension. Then, 
suddenly, someone proposed a form of words which seemed to us absolutely 
equivalent to the one under discussion, and, as if by magic, all the mysterious 
resistance called forth by the previous text vanished, and agreement was 
reached on the new one. Was that agreement real, or only apparent? 
Might it not have been wiser, in such cases, instead of adopting the new 
wording out of sheer weariness, to seek the real reason for the divergence 
of views revealed by the opposition to the first text? But international 
conferences are anxious to finish their work within a given time-limit, and, 
in their haste and their desire to reach an agreement, they are often inclined 
to be content with an agreement of form.? 

I also remember having participated, on behalf of the International 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law, at Rome, in the preparation of 
a draft uniform law on commercial arbitration. The small committee entrust- 
ed with this work consisted of jurists who were personal friends. Our work 
had no reference to political aims or economic rivalries. Yet frequent work- 
ing meetings, at long intervals, were necessary before we could reach an agree- 
ment. Much discussion, and even more reflection, were needed to enable 
each of us to understand what the others were aiming at when they spoke 
of such and such an institution, and to shed the prejudices acquired in the 
course of his instruction in the law of his own country. I naturally based 
myself on French law, understanding only the two possible forms of arbitration 
prescribed by our Code of Procedure-arbitration proper, in which the arbi- 
trator makes his decision according to law but subject to a right of appeal 
to the courts if an error in law has been made; or friendly arbitration, in which 
the arbitrator makes his decision in accordance with equity. I had difficulty 
in understanding the Swedish law, under which the arbitrator has to give a 
decision according to law, without right of appeal against his decision in the 


1. Legislators in all countries frequently act in the same way, contenting themselves with 
a vague wording which the courts have subsequently to interpret. But there is no mention 
of conflicting interests or bad faith when national tribunals differ in their interpretation of 
a text. Why, then, is it different in the much more understandable case of a divergence 
of interpretation, by various countries, of the terms of a treaty ? 
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event of his having made an error in law. I was inclined to regard this 
Swedish form of arbitration asa disguised form of friendly arbitration, and it 
wasonly later that I realized the deep difference that existed between the two 
concepts. The Swedish arbitrator is not in the same position and has not 
the same outlook as our friendly arbitrator, who is authorized to give a decision 
in accordance with equity. He is rather like the French judge who gives a 
decision without right of appeal, as in the case of the judges of the Supreme 
Court; the latter know that their decision is final and will not be subject 
to any check or revision, but, imbued with the spirit of their calling, they 
would never think of settling a dispute except by a strict application of the 
law. It took our English colleague, for his part, some time to realize what 
we mean by friendly arbitration and how it differs from conciliation. 

The above example has nothing to do with international tensions, but 
it serves to show how tensions can be started or aggr: vated by mistakes and 
incomprehension on the part of lawyers. Conventions, international treaties 
and other legal instruments are useful devices in international life, and jurists 
should therefore do all they can to ensure that treaties are concluded when 
necessary, and that their texts are the expression of an agreement of substance 
and not merely an agreement on a vague form of words. The conclusion 
of treaties, no less than their interpretation, requires a knowledge of foreign 
law and of the way in which foreign jurists consider problems and interpret 
texts. 

It is interesting to recall that in England, in 1547, Henry VIII established 
Royal Chairs of Roman Law at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
for this very reason. His object was to train diplomats who would be capable 
of negotiating with their colleagues on the continent of Europe, with a full 
knowledge of the latters’s ideas on law. More recently, after the war of 
1914-1918, similar reasons led to the development of the study of comparative 
law in Germany. The Germans saw that, to get their interpretation of the 
Treaty of Versailles accepted, it was not enough to produce a case that would 
convince a German jurist; it was also necessary to present their point of view 
understandably and convincingly to those they wished to convince, i.e. foreign 
statesmen, foreign judges on a mixed tribunal. Professor Rabel wrote, in 
this connection: “Whether for the purpose of getting our national point 
of view accepted by these Courts, or for that of concluding treaties and conven- 
tions, it is absolutely necessary to understand the other party’s point of view. ”? 

Failure to realize that other point of view may, at any moment, lead to 
mistakes containing the seeds of international misunderstandings. Negoti- 
ations may be carried on with the representative of a foreign power, without 
the knowledge how far he is able, in fact or in law, to enter into commitments 
for his country. In international conventions, terms may be used which, 
unknown to the negotiators, have not the same meaning in one language 
asin another.* It is perhaps not realized that the preparatory work, and the 
report drawn up at the close of an international conference will not have 
equal force in England and in France as regards the interpretation of the treaty 


1. Cf. Isayv, Die Isolierung des deutschen Rechtsdenkens. 

2. Rabel. “Aufgabe und Notwendigkeit der Rechtsvergleichung”, Rheinische Zeitschrift, 
1924, page 273. 

ee The waa ‘‘mandate”’ in the Treaty of Versailles means to the English something differ- 
ent from our word “‘mandat”. The recent substitution of the word “tutelle” for “‘mandat” 
in diplomatic language brings out, moreover, the looseness of our terminology. 

During the discussions in Geneva on the convention for the adoption of a uniform law 
on bills of exchange and promissory notes, it also became clear that the term “‘good faith” 
did not mean the same thing for the Germans as for the French : a person guilty of gross 
negligence cannot be considered by German jurists as having acted in good faith, 
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concluded at the conference.! If the agreement concluded relates not t 
private interests but to general interests of a political or economic order, 
responsibility for the disappointments due to that ignorance will be readily 
ascribed to the bad faith of one of the parties. Thus, a misunderstanding 
that the jurists should have avoided, or could remove, may well give rise t) 
an international tension or help to aggravate it. 

In relations between countries with the same traditions and similar ciyj]. 
izations, differences in legal concepts are, of course, more likely to give rise 
to minor difficulties than to serious misunderstandings and international 
tensions. But the situation is not at all the same in the case of relations 
between peoples with dissimilar civilizations, whose legal concepts may differ 
very widely. 

The classic Chinese conception of law, for instance, is, as we shall see, 
completely different from Western conceptions. When a Chinese court has 
to settle a dispute in accordance with Chinese conceptions, its procedure and 
sentence may deeply shock Western lawyers, whilst the Chinese in their tum 
may be deeply shocked by the decisions of French or English courts. 

We are less concerned about Chinese law when it is applied to the Chinese. 
But as soon as it affects the interests of one of our countrymen, we are indignant 
at the so-called injustice done to him and make vigorous protest. Capitu- 
lations are a thing of the past. There is no doubt, however, that they werea 
burden to the peoples on whom they were imposed and wounding, on occasion, 
to their legitimate susceptibilities. Jurists should realize, when studying 
the law of countries with a civilization dissimilar from ours, that our concep- 
tion of law is not accepted in all countries. They should make it clear to 
Frenchmen that, when they go to live or trade in a foreign country, they must 
not expect to find there the institutions and laws of France but will have to 
conform to the law of the new country. A State may legitimately object 
to its citizens being subjected to odious discriminations, but it has no right to 
demand that they should be judged according to a conception of justice differ- 
ent from that of the country in which the case is to be tried. For the further- 
ance of good relations between nations, we must endeavour at all times to 
understand the point of view of others. We must, in particular, have a 
knowledge of the institutions and laws of any country with which we are in 
contact, and, in all our relations with the latter, respect its laws and institu- 
tions. The conditions of modern life and the fact that, physically, the peoples 
of the world have been brought closer to one another, impose on us the duty 
of trying to bring them together on the spiritual plane, through better mutual 
understanding. ? 

Fortunately, Unesco has realized this. On the proposal of the Egyptian 
delegation, the following resolution was adopted by the Third Session of Unesco’s 
General Conference, at Beirut, in 1948: “The Director-General is instructed 
to promote enquiries into the distinctive character of the various national 
cultures, ideals and legal systems.” The aim of those enquiries will be to 
contribute to the development in every country of sympathy and respect for 
the ideals and aspirations of other countries, and of a true appreciation of 
their problems. 

Our main problem is therefore as follows. Rather than aiming at the 


. Cf. Gutteridge, Comparative Law, 2nd edition (1950), pp. 103 et seq. 

Cf. The preface by William Draper Lewis, Director of the American Law Institute, 
to Rabel’s The Conflict of Laws, a Comparative Study, vol. I (1945), p. x1: ‘‘People are just 
awakening from a self-centred legal sleep to an appreciation ("94 the fact that we must here- 
after go forward in a world which is increasingly one.’ 
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unification of law—a far-off ideal, considered by many as Utopian and even 
yndesirable—we should direct our present efforts, as a matter of scientific 
interest and with a view to the advancement of peace, to ensuring that jurists 
shall be better versed in the law of other countries. That fuller knowledge, 
bringing with it a truer appreciation of the values inherent in every civili- 
zation, is indispensable not only for a possible unification, but—far more 
important—for the achievement of international understanding. 





THE SOCIOLOGY OF POLITICS 


Lucio MENDIETA y NUNEZ. 


Politics may be regarded either as a group of skills, each with its own object 
or purpose, or as a social factor. The first aspect has been the most explored 
and much has been written on politics viewed, according to Henry Pratt 
Fairchild’s definition, as the “theory, art and practice of government”.! § 
far, however, there has been no Sociology of Politics, despite its impor- 
tance, not so much from the point of view of its forming a new scientific 
discipline, but rather as a social force operating within the various groups of 
human beings. 

This second tendency is reflected in the works of Max Weber and in the 
well-known study by Hans von Echardt, but they do not make a clear distinc. 
tion between the two points of view to which we have referred. Both writers 
interpret politics restrictively as bearing only on the power of the State; 
thus, for Weber, they mean “the tendency to participate in power or to 
influence those holding power, either as between two separate States or 
within the various groups comprised in a single State’’. This, then, is a 
way of looking at politics as something subjective, as a human impulse. Von 
Echardt, on the other hand, envisages them in an “objective” light, since 
for him politics are “the whole machinery of the process of forming and 
regulating power-relationships in the public life of the State or between 
different States”. 

The modern conception of politics is a fuller one. It transcends the 
simple sphere of “public office” and connects politics not only with that but 
also with the life of the various social groups and institutions. Regarded from 
this point of view, politics show their true sociological essence, as a force 
derived from many sources and possessed of different effects and implications. 
In this wider context, and on a tentative basis, we might define politics by 
saying that they are the actual, practical and factual directing of the life of 
social groups and institutions. The study of this “directing” function, of 
the training for it, and of its various forms of interaction—that is the clear, 
essential object of the Sociology of Politics. 

From these preliminary ideas we have set forth, it will at once be seen 
that each group or institution within a given human community has its own 
politics. And this, in fact, is the case; every commercial enterprise follows 
a given commercial policy, and every great industrial transaction (whether 
it be concerned with the manufacture, distribution or sale of products), as 
well as scientific and cultural associations, translate, into fact, certain given 
tendencies. 

These policies may be developed outside and without the intervention 
of the State, as is the case where a group of industries adopts a joint policy 
with a view to destroying competitors, or a trades union tries to absorb all 
similar unions. Such political activities exercise a social influence and must 
be taken into account by Sociology, although, as we have already said, they 
have nothing to do with the power of the State and do not seek to control 
or influence it. 

In order to understand the need for a Sociology of Politics, it is enough 


1. Cf. Dictionary of Sociology. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. 
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to point to the self-evident fact that each group or institution—indeed, the 
State itself—exercises a double form of activity: theoretical, “written”, 
de jure activity, and the activity it exercises in practice, i.e. “politics”. These 
two forms of activity hardly ever coincide entirely; and we see, therefore, 
that a mere knowledge of the first will give us a false idea of the group or insti- 
tution we wish to learn about, whereas the second will reveal to us its real and 
living essence—which in the final analysis, from the sociological standpoint, 
is what matters. 

This statement may be proved in the case of all social groups and institu- 
tions; but its truth is particularly obvious in the case of the State. Anyone 
who, in order to gain a knowledge of the structure and functioning of a country, 
merely studies its constitution and its laws will be making the gravest of 
mistakes, for the constitution and the laws will only give a general and approx- 
imate idea of the true state of things, which is highly ‘complicated and which 
only a knowledge of the policy prevailing at a given period or moment can 
reveal. 

The written law is of no consequence unless politics breathe life into it. 
And politics are not merely, on occasion, unconnected with the law, but often 
contradict it and render it inoperative. 

The Political Constitution of our country, for instance, provided for 
“socialist teaching’; but the careful and circumspect policy of the govern- 
ment rendered this provision of no effect, since in practice, from the day the 
order was drafted to the day of its expiry, such teaching was never carried out. 

Article 27 of the Constitution prescribes grants of land for poor people, 
subject only to the safeguarding of small properties; but the government’s 
agrarian policy long preserved the great sisal and cotton estates from inter- 
ference and attached to the laws “immunity” regulations (which are still 
in force) at variance with the Constitution, which had merely referred to 
small properties. 

Examples might be multiplied, but what we have said is sufficient to 
show that politics are stronger than law, since policy creates, changes and 
annuls laws, either by legal or by extra-legal processes. In other words, 
politics can draw support from the law; but by their very nature they are 
well “above the law”, even though they continue, obviously, to operate 
within the legal framework of the State. 

If the influence of politics is so great, why have they so far not been ade- 
quately studied ? In the first place, the origins of political action are extra- 
ordinarily heterogeneous and complicated. For this reason it is often impos- 
sible to discover rules, laws and adequate statistics that can serve as the basis 
for a scientific theory with regard to politics. If we attempt an analysis, 
which is not really an analysis but merely an indication of much more thorough 
and extensive work to be done, we find that political action may be due either 
to general social pressure that is brought to bear, or to the influence of certain 
given groups that are inspired by their own interests. These are, in any 
case, logical and rational situations; but political action may also take place 
as the result of the desire or whim of a single man who is invested with power, 
or of an individual agent outside the machinery of State who induces the 
power-holding individual to exercice his power in a given direction. History 
records how, occasionally, a woman—the wife or mistress of a king or dic- 
tator—has influenced the course of political events. 

Politics as a social force, moreover, are inspired not only by tendencies 
in the groups and institutions already indicated or by the personal actions 
of their leaders or directors, but also by fortuitous circumstances that result 
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in those invested with power adopting attitudes and steering the ship of 
State, at certain junctures, under the influence of unforeseen and often unfore- 
seeable contingencies. 

This very brief analysis of the principal causes of political action explains 
the almost insuperable difficulty of inserting politics within a framework 
of systematized knowledge. Karl Mannheim says, with reference to poli- 


tics: “There is hardly any sphere of existence of which we do not Possess _ 
some scientific knowledge, as well as a knowledge of recognized methods ' 


of communicating what we know. Is it not inconceivable therefore that that 
sphere of human activity on which our whole destiny depends should be so 
impenetrable that it should never have been forced, through scientific inves- 
tigation, to give up its secrets ?””? 

Politics are a combination of all social factors; of these we already possess 
some detailed knowledge and therefore, if politics are the result of economic, 
religious, legal, individual and collective psychological, racial, demographic, 
cultural, etc. processes, the best way of learning about them would be to 
master their component ¢lements; but, although all this goes to make up 
politics, politics are, as a whole, something different from the various factors, 
taken jointly or severally, that influence them. They are a separate force, 
in that they combine the various social forces with a greater or lesser degree 
of thoroughness, depending upon the different communities involved, the 
particular circumstances of each, and the contingencies of the moment. 

The problem of the Sociology of Politics, as we said at the outset of this 
brief paper, is something different from the “integration” of political know- 
ledge that Mannheim deals with in the work we have mentioned, although, 
obviously, it is very closely associated with it. -It should be emphasized that the 
Sociology of Politics seeks, not to construct a new science, but to investigate 
and establish how and to what extent politics are an influence in social life. 
From this point of view, as we have already seen, there are most serious short- 
comings in modern sociology. It studies social phenomena, and even evolves 
special sociologies for religion, economics, art and so forth. But it leaves 
untouched what is undoubtedly the most important of all, namely the Soci- 
ology of Politics. This seems an inconceivable state of things, because, if 
Sociology is the science of social facts that studies human relationships, “the 
relations between the various parts or factors of social life’, as the British 
sociologist Morris Ginsberg observes in his Manual de Soctologia,* “in order 
to discover the fundamental factors in social changes or stability and, in 
the broadest context, the connection between social facts and civilization 
regarded as a whole, then the political factor should be of particular interest 
to the sociologist. For, as we have seen, it is a most powerful force, fed 
from a variety of sociological sources that go to make up a synthesis of actual 
life, a web of facts that constitute, to a large extent, the real social picture 
of each people and, in a general way, of civilization which, “regarded as 
a whole”’, is simply, in the last analysis, the outcome of “world politics”. 


1. Ideologia y Utopia, page 98. 
2. Ed. Lozada, Buenos Aires, pages 18 et seq. 
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NOTES ON THE SOCIOLOGY AND 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FRANCE (II) 


GABRIEL LE Bras. 


- 


In a recent article, we traced the general structure of France. 

The Atlas of the “Comité National de Géographie” shows us a country 
with a rich variety of climates, soils and altitudes, allowing of many different 
kinds of agriculture, stock-raising and mining; a promontory situated between 
the great Western countries which, far from being a barrier, affords an ideal 
meeting place and a centre for intellectual and commercial exchanges; a 
collection of people of varied types who, even as late as 1789, had preserved 
the historical differences of their origin. 

Strong contrasts brought into harmony by the combination of powerful 
elements; following in the footsteps of many others, we have endeavoured 
to explain this double privilege enjoyed by our country. For a thousand 
years, powerful forces—religious, intellectual and economic—have worked 
for the unity of the powers, of institutions, thought and language. We 
recalled this great drive towards unity which, in conjunction with the effects 
of war and migration, produced the French nation and people. We emphasiz- 
ed two facts that were as important as this urge towards centralization: the 
survival of certain special local and social characteristics and the appearance 
and growth of new contrasts, due to new world conditions. The citizens 
may owe a single allegiance—to the State—but they are divided by other, 
equally vigorous, forces: the Churches, trade unions and political parties 
have led them, by persuasion or coercion, to band themselves into clearly 
defined groups. We put forward certain views on the organization and 
vitality of all these forces. There is no “average Frenchman’’. In France 
(and scattered about the world) there are forty-three million French citizens, 
whose families have perhaps lived on French soil for hundreds, even thousands, 
of years, but who today are at the beck and call of international groups that 
are sapping the sovereignty of the State, offering more and more blandish- 
ments and issuing often contradictory rules. 

Torn as they are by such conflicting persuasion, and at the mercy of so 
many coercive forces, have the French certain uniform traits of character 
that might give a clue to the way they will emerge from their present diffi- 
culties and reveal those susceptibilities that the thinker likes to discover and 
the man of action to put to prudent use ? 


I 


The existence of a national character is doubted by many thinkers.2 Even 
those who set out to study the psychology of a people start by refusing to 
believe in it. But that doubt does not persist, and the study generally yields 
some picture of the subject. We do not aspire to producing a picture—a 
finished work of art testifying to the talent of the painter. Our aim is a 
methodical,classification of everything that might reveal among the inhabitants 


1. See The International Social Science Bulletin, 3-4: 39-49, 1949. 
2. A recent number of the Revue de psychologie des peuples discusses methods. 
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of a country a similarity of mind, conscience, temperament and _ ideal— 
from their postures and clothes, reflexes and reasonings, and the objects of 
their praise and blame, to their mental and moral attitudes towards the 
occurrences of life and the imminence of death. 

In our research for this purpose, the best sources are those that enable 
us to examine structures and cultures. Literature reflects the thought of an 
elite and of gifted individuals. The picture presented by history has to be 
verified and interpreted. The principal method of approach is therefore 
observation. We can observe no more than a few acts of a few peopie. ‘The 
best method, it seems to us, is to find out with regard to each item, what is 
each people’s opinion of itself and what is the opinion of other peoples concern- 
ing it, before expressing our own personal views. Neither material nor 
method is lacking for our study. The sociology of peoples may become a 
human science, but this science is only in process of being established, and 
every wise research worker will guard against over-confidence. 

The most serious doubt arises with regard to the generality of national 
characters. “The Frenchman”, writes Paul Lacombe, “is a man—no more 
and no less; that is, an abstract idea, an essence”’!. 

No more relevant reaction against naive simplifications could be quoted. 
There is, however, more resemblance between people of the same nation than 
between people of different nations. Bring together a Norman, a Toulous- 
ain, a Bavarian and a Saxon, and we shall soon see that there are two French- 
men and two Germans, even if they all speak the same language. They will 
be betrayed by such things as their attire, their gestures, reticence or frankness, 
rational and emotional reactions. International conferences afford an 
excellent opportunity for verifying this fact. If we go more deeply into the 
question, we shall find collective types determined by geographical and 
ethnical, professional and social, religious and political factors. We shall 
be able to distinguish between the Bavarian and the Saxon, and, among say 
a hundred Bavarians, between distinct groups whose “clannishness” is due 
to their having been separated for one reason or another, from the main body 
of their fellows. In the midst of so many influences, man preserves a certain 
personality which is both the result of contradictions and the consequence 
of his own free choice. 

We do not believe in the stereotyped “national”, but we think that each 
man, from the fact of belonging to a particular country, has certain impulses, 
habits and tendencies that modify the influence of other circles to which he 
may belong. In other words,|the national temperament may take ona differ- 
ent complexion according to the environment. 


* 
* * 


But the environment is not static, and the national character therefore changes 
with time. It is absurd to consider the character of a people as immutable, 
for its constituent elements no less than the actual conditions of life are con- 
tinually changing. To seek guidance from Caesar about infantry warfare in 
1914 would be an insult to History. But to refuse all continuity to national 
character would be to turn our backs on evidence. As long as the nationar 
character remains the heir of the past and no new influences are brought to 
bear upon it, it changes very little. The problem is to distinguish between 
what is durable and what is uncertain, what is old and what is new, or rather 


1. Quoted: by L. Febvre, La terre et l’évolution humaine, Paris, 1922, p. 130. 
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between the various stages of civilization that have gradually built up the 
national character, and the subsisting influence of each of these stages, from 
which a guess may be hazarded regarding the immediate future. 

If we recognize a certain generality and a certain permanence in the charac- 
ter of a people, as well as in the character of the groups composing it, the 
main problem will be to determine what will be the effect on national and 
international life. What can be demanded or hoped from a people depends 
not only on its numerical strength, structure, civilization and wealth, but also 
on the intellectual and moral qualities, and particularly the strength of will 
of the citizens and the various groups of citizens. It will be of great scientific 
and practical value to governments and international organizations to know 
not only the national characters, but also their causes, some of which it may 
well be possible to correct. 

The method that we have adopted for our study of the sociology of the 
French nation will help us in our consideration of the psychology of its people. 


* 
* * 


Like the constitutional structure in which it thrives, the French character is 
a synthesis of a great many different elements. Each of the peoples who 
settled in our country had already, at the time of their arrival, well-established 
characteristics. ‘The Celts were said to be imaginative, emotional and imbued 
with the spirit of adventure, though somewhat undisciplined intellectually 
and socially. No one denies the Romans’ capacity for calm reasoning or 
their outstanding ability as law-givers and organizers. The Germans were 
noted for their family loyalty, their respect for legal forms, and their military 
prowess. Ethnical dissimilarities were accentuated by the dispersal of these 
people, throughout large feudal States, in thousands of domains, where widely 
differing physical, political and intellectual conditions had their effect upon 
character. Evidences of this are to be found in literature, customs and chron- 
icles. 

The unifying forces, both local and universal, that we saw at work during 
the Middle Ages, in the political field, were also active in the field of psycho- 
logy. Those powerful factors—product of feudal isolation and a discipline 
of the Roman Church—cannot be overlooked. 

The means available to the State of today, in its efforts to bring about 
intellectual and moral unification, are school and military instruction, the 
radio, and the inspired press; we see the citizens of Brest and those of Marseilles, 
moreover, conditioned by the same principles, techniques and trials of our 
modern civilization. 

What has come down to us from the long past? We are heirs, first of 
all, of the work wrought by sun and wind. Then there is heredity, whose 
influence, though weaker, undoubtedly subsists. Lastly, historical experi- 
ences work in us through the habits that they have engendered and the rich 
store of memories with which they have endowed us. The quite recent 
past, however, has modified those structures; religious, social and partisan 
divisions have given a new direction to thought, feeling and action. 

Let us first consider the characteristics that are fairly general among 
French people today; we will then note certain collective differences. 





II 


The Frenchman’s character is reflected in his thought, his moral code, his 
temperament, and his ideal of man and the State. What do foreigners and 
the French themselves think about each of these matters? Which opinion 
seems to be sound? How can we explain national particularities ? 

What strikes foreign observers most about the French is their turn of 
mind. They are supposed to be intellectual, reasoning and legalistic; whereas 
the English are practical, empirical and casuistic; the Germans impulsive; 
and the Spaniards passionate, mystical and theological. The French do 
not reject this opinion (the critical element in which they usually fail to recog- 
nize), for it is easier to accept a formula than to try to see oneself through 
the eyes of others. They consider themselves, without undue modesty, as 
being intelligent, eloquent and shrewd. It might perhaps be more accurate 
to say that they are rationalists with a weakness for rhetoric and red tape; 
that they use their intelligence to understand, to build and to destroy. The 
Frenchman must understand, or at least seem to understand, everything that 
he does. Some peoples profess complete submission to the exigencies of life 
or the dictates of their rulers. But nothing is more distressing to the French- 
man than to have blind obedience forced upon him. We all know his cry of 
despair : “It is no use trying to understand”. Hence the definitions, explan- 
ations and justifications with which his brain is busy as soon as he can read 
and write. The practice of these exercises then enables him to evolve ideas 
and forms; he has a fondness for general ideas, theories and systems. The 
aim of his analyses is always to work out formulas, and he has a certain tend- 
ency to polish his formulas without too much thought for their justification. 
If he has a smattering of culture, e combines these formulas into theories, 
which satisfy his love of generalities, and systems, in which he can give rein 
to his logical enthusiasm, though sometimes to the detriment of reality. In 
all his intellectual activities, the Frenchman gives evidence of vivacity and 
brilliance, and, in particular, of an orderly and lucid mind. 

His desire for lucidity springs from a certain laziness that leads him to 
avoid profound study or complications, to a determination not to let himself 
be duped, and to the example given by a ruling society versed for the last two 
thousand years in the arts of composition and dialectic. His orderliness is 
the fruit of classical tradition : it was brought to Gaul by the Romans; the 
lasting influence of the rhetors, the Justinian and Aristotelian renaissances, 
humanistic studies, the programme of the Jesuits, and later that of the uni- 
versities, all kept alive the habits of thought of classical antiquity. 

The qualities of the French mind are a valuable asset to the whole world. 
Scientists, writers and lecturers are implanting in all countries a respect for 
harmonious divisions, for clear formulas, and sometimes for an amused scepti- 
cism in the conclusions. The danger lies, generally speaking, in a slight fri- 
volity that tends to avoid the more obscure regions of thought, oversimplifies 
decisions or complicates them by an excess of abstract logic, and sometimes 
gets out of a difficulty by a neatly worded witticism. 


* 
* * 


Foreigners often think that we are a decadent people, lacking in a sense of 
solidarity, discipline and continuity. Many French people subscribe to this 
harsh judgment, which has become a widespread platitude. 


1. Cf. the brilliant essay by Madariaga. 
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It is true that French solidarity, being mainly directed against the State, 
isa denial of the community of interests of the State and the people. Nearly 
everyone tries to cheat the Revenue authorities, either by investing capital 
abroad or by concealing or undervaluing income. State property, from the 
silver spoons used at ministerial cocktail parties to the paper belonging to 
government offices, is regarded by too many distinguished people as fair 
game. The public weal is never thought of except by party leaders, and they 
identify it with party interests, which always coincide with their own personal 
interests. But it would be a mistake to regard the French as irrevocably 
individualist; every one of them takes an interest in any national enterprise; 
they unite in the face of difficulty or danger; they will co-operate just as 
readily in slovenly or shady practices as in deeds of heroism. 

“They clamour for government and yet refuse to obey orders”. All our 
parties demand, in fact, that the State should take firm measures to annihilate 
gangs and bring down prices; but they all try to evade the very constraints 
that they demand; and hence the idea that there is a way round every rule. 

The French are said to be revolutionary, and so they are by fits and starts. 
No nation in Europe has ever deliberately embarked on social reform through 
bloodshed. After a period of violence, the old order is restored, though tem- 
porarily shorn of its pomp; we have the Revolution followed by the Empire, 
the Restoration, the Second Empire, MacMahon; and with our own eyes we 
now see the ebbing of the foaming waves of Liberation. 

Throughout the world, the Frenchman passes for being fickle and licen- 
tious. It would be nearer the truth to say that there is in France a tradition 
of licentiousness and an affectation of frivolity that are the counterpart, in 
the field of morals, to intellectual scepticism. In all circles, success commands 
respect. There is a generous sprinkling of spice in the fare served by the 
Paris theatres. On the other hand, many old French families maintained a 
sobriety of manners and customs that would astonish a sceptical foreigner. 
There is a tradition of austerity whose diverse aspects are reflected in religious 
dogmas such as Calvinism, Jansenism and Social Christianity. 

Other peoples are supposed to be more industrious. It is true that we do 
not regard work as a divine command or a natural necessity. We are inclined 
tobe rather lazy. But it would be unfair to judge our efforts by the production 
indexes, for the last ten years have not been favourable to French industrial 
output and, in any case, statistics take no account of that concern for quality 
which, though weaker, is still widespread among us. 

There are certain time-honoured opinions concerning the French tempera- 
ment : enthusiasm for any new ‘enterprise, a tendency to become quickly 
discouraged, buoyancy. All that deserves attention. The French have 
always loved adventure, they have always been explorers, by land and by sea 
and their enthusiasm is by no means abated. It should be noted, however, 
that inducements to adventure are becoming fewer. The French have lost—if, 
indeed, they ever had—the lust for conquest and war. It is a matter 0, 
urgency to bring this home to foreigners who are apprehensive of our desire 
for dominion—symbolized by Louis XIV and Napoleon I, implied by the 
vastness of our colonial empire and our intermittent longing to strangle Ger- 
many, and used by the parties in opposition as a stick to beat the Government 
with in every debate on the Army Estimates. What the French have kept 
is their passion for inventions and discoveries, for organizing congresses and 
conferences and for intellectual creation. Our activities have often been held 


1. Cordell Hull has the same views as Fouché on this matter. 





up by discouragement, both in peace and in war. But a gift for putting the 
past behind us and a jealous pride have always retrieved our hope and enthusi- 
asm. Examples of such discouragement and recovery abound in the history 
of the three German invasions. Other countries may have more staying 
power; but surely none has greater reserves of confidence and vigour. 
*s 

The character of a people is also revealed in its ideals, which are clearly to be 
seen in its political maxims, its veneration for great men, and its conception 
of the part it should play for the benefit of all mankind. 

The political ideology of most Frenchmen is expressed in the three words 
of the Republican motto: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Liberty, which 
put an end to the compulsions of the past, is demanded by each citizen for 
himself and grudgingly conceded to others. Tolerance could hardly be 
included among the typical virtues of the French; their dissensions, far from 
inducing, as with the English, a spirit of mutual help, set them at loggerheads, 
The best defence is an attitude of non-interference, which is an antidote to 
the ordinary passions and represents, in fact, the fundamental liberty demanded 
by the majority of Frenchmen. 

In 1789, Equality meant the abolition of the privileges enjoyed by the 
Church and Aristocracy. It is of less concern to the new privileged classes, 
in whose hands power, wealth and distinctions are now to be found. It is 
more sought after by the lower strata of society, who are particularly anxious 
to obtain equality of civil and political rights. That demand is in consonance 
with a general desire to surpass others, either collectively or individually. 
Regions, professions, individuals : all are convinced of their own superiority. 
Could a Breton ever be made to believe that a southerner is as brave as he in 
battle? Or a Provencal that a Breton is his equal inculture ? The reorgan- 
ization of the professions gives us a striking example, both of the natural 
tendency of each to defend its prerogatives and also of vanity. Among fellow 
workers, members of the same team, the struggle for power, or merely prece- 
dence, is a continual source of amusement to the onlooker. What the French 
want, therefore, is proportionate equality, or inequality with justice. Favours, 
rapid rises in wealth, inordinate luck, provoke in them a disgust due to a 
mixture of lofty sentiments and jealousy. 

In the absence of equality, little is heard of fraternity. Today, as in the 
past, the French only admit as brothers members of their party or profession. 
Yet humaneness is one of the least contested of French virtues. Generally 
speaking, the French have a loathing for cruelty, a propensity for hospitality, 
and a lively and all-embracing generosity. 


a” s 

The great figures in which they take pride embody other and far finer qualities 
than prestige, strength and success. There are many warriors among them; 
these are admired, no less than for their victories, for their own particular 
virtue : thus Joan of Arc stands for purity, Napoleon for organizing genius and 
Joffre for good-heartedness. Today, most of the names that are revered hold 
their position of esteem not so much as objects of popular affection as because 
they offer some guarantee. The highest honours are given to the scientists, 
and nothing is more illustrative of the prestige enjoyed by intellectual genius 
than the position occupied by Pasteur, Branly and Langevin, not, indeed, in 
the hearts of the people, but in their admiration. 
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From this predilection we may guess how a Frenchman would reply if he 
were asked what were the most important services rendered by his country 
to humanity in the twentieth century. First of all, he would regard it as a 
saviour. He knows that he was the chief victim, as well as the chief victor, 
of the First World War, which, in his view, was fought mainly as a defence 
against Germanism. As regards the Second World War, he again views 
himself, bitterly, as a victim, but he is proud to think that his resistance and 
heroic exploits contributed to the defeat of Hitlerism. The interesting point, 
for our purpose, is that the French always consider themselves as the saviours 
of civilization. Cultured Frenchmen claim that some parts of that civili- 
zation’s advance are, and must necessarily be, in the hands of their country. 
What those particular parts are, throws some light on their national ambitions. 
Neither war nor any of the sciences are concerned. The realms of taste and 
humanistic studies are those in which the French consider that they can 
contribute to human progress, that they have almost a monopoly. They like 
to think that all peoples look to France for cooking, clothes, arts and letters; 
that the ideas of peace, security and generosity have their focus in our country; 
that Paris is the capital of the world. 


III 


These common characteristics of the French take on subtle differences, in the 
various regional and social environments we have noted, until they finally 
cease to be distinguishable. There is no Frenchman as such, divorced from 
his native soil, his profession, his religious and political loyalties. 

We must perceive the typical effects of all these factors." 

Everyone remains a son of the region in which he was born. The startling 
differences that exist between national characters is clearly brought out at 
international conferences, whilst the differences between local characters is 
asource of national amusement. Even in this matter, however, it is dangerous 
to generalize. We should quote, at this point, all the popular sayings about 
the provinces, the districts and even the villages of France. Without going 
into such detail, however, we cannot fail to recognize that there is a psycholo- 
gical geography, quite distinct from administrative geography. The Basse- 
Loire, for instance, is much more like Anjou than like Trécor. It is safe to 
describe the Bas-Bretons as more imaginative and less prudent than the Nor- 
mans, the Girondins as more temperate than the Marseillais.2 A fairly 
accurate opinion might be formed of the character of each district. A more 
detailed study of social customs, the stability of family life, and the various 
aspects of delinquency would afford abundant food for thought regarding 
regional temperaments. In each country, the problem is to discern the nation- 
al elements, the local elements and their interaction. 


* 
* * 


The French are influenced in their general or national outlook by their 
occupation and, in particular, by the social class to which they belong. These 
factors seem to offer characteristics peculiar to France. A taste for honours, 
for instance, is an undeniable and comic trait of our ruling and middle classes. 


1. Wladimir d’Ormesson, Qu’est qu’un Frangais ? 
; 2. he articles on French provincial character, published in the Revue de psychologie 
es peuples. 
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Our compatriots are continually obsessed with the desire for advancement, 
high office, decorations. We could all write endless chapters on this subject. 
In the retreat of June 1940, the disappointment of many officers at the delay 
in their promotion seemed to equal their consternation at the calamity that 
had overtaken their country. Rivalry for the office of Dean of a F aculty or 
Chairman of a village Mutual Aid Society can estrange families for ever. 
Many scientists and writers have worn themselves out in their academic 
campaigns. Many minor officials, of real intelligence, look upon decorations 
as the highest reward for a life spent in the public service. 

Our middle classes also have a number of characteristics that cannot be 
considered as purely French : shrewdness, thrift bordering on avarice, house- 
pride that sacrifices comfort to appearance; flaunting of influential friends, 
caution in revealing their private opinions, anxiety to set their children’s feet 
firmly on the social ladder; careful obedience to the commands of the State, 
rarely accompanied by a true spirit of sacrifice. 

None of these characteristics is found in the working-class, which cares 
nothing for show, is spendthrift and not particularly home-loving—due, no 
doubt, to the difficulty of saving and to poor housing conditions. Working- 
class sentiments incline towards internationalism; but there is a French way of 
being international, which demands all the qualities of mind we have mention- 
ed, beginning with a concern for clear and lively proof. Nothing could be 
more profitable, for a detailed study of divergencies of character, than close 
observation of the reactions of the various categories of workers, from the 
highly skilled to the rank and file, whether at work or at meetings. 

The French peasant, like the worker, is indifferent to honours. Like the 
peasants of other countries, he is endued with common sense, an eagerness 
for work and an attachment to wordly riches. The parsimony that we noted 
in the middle classes is probably inherited from their rustic ancestry; it is 
found in both the poorer and the richer class of farmer. Here again a dis- 
tinction should be made between the different regions and, in particular, 
between the different levels of prosperity; there is, for instance, little difference 
between the small farmer of Rouergue and his counterpart in Normandy. 

To what extent is Catholicism in France influenced by the national charac- 
ter, and to what extent does it remedy the average faults of the French? 
This raises the most fascinating problem in religious history. The presenta- 
tion of the doctrines is affected by our intellectual requirements; the grading 
of the moral obligations by our social structure; discipline itself by our indis- 
cipline. On the other hand, French rationalism and scepticism see in re- 
ligious dogma the obligation to accept the mystery of the faith; individualism, 
slackness and licentiousness are restrained by discipline; the appeal to heroism 
stirs apathy. To gauge all these influences and interactions would be an 
extremely difficult and valuable task for a historian of Catholicism’s vitality 
in France. ; 

Our enquiries into religious practice may perhaps authorize a few conclu- 
sions concerning domestic and economic morality. It is a fact that marital 
fidelity is more usual in those circles that practise religion, and that devout 
families, mindful of the Christian precepts, are among the most prolific. 
Generally speaking, the ruthless pursuit of gain has been tempered by a super- 
human integrity or by the sanctions of the clergy; but it cannot be said that 
the Gospel has wrought much change, in this respect, in Christian peasants or 
traders. There can be no doubt that’the Church has stimulated the gener- 
osity of the French, and prepared them to make the greatest sacrifices. In 
brief, its influence, which has been very considerable on the French character, 
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today depends on the degree of devotion of its members. It exercises, too, a 
moderating influence on the passions. 

It is natural that the revolutionary parties should develop in the French 
their impetuosity, their adroitness, and, at times, their heroism, as well as, in 
more moderate circles, the inclination towards prudence and restraint that is 
erroneously attributed to all the French, whereas it characterizes only the 
parties of the Centre and the middle class. Each of the various parties has a 
particular behaviour, and an expert can therefore guess fairly well to which 
of them a militant member belongs, even before he speaks. 


* 
* * 


This rapid glance at France affords us some certainties and much food for 
thought. It warns against generalizations by showing us the variety of 
groups that exist and, within those groups, contradictory factors of structure 
and character. The French are handicapped by over-rich traditions. They 
are torn between rival forces. By observing those struggles we are led to 
understand the innumerable variations of the French character. 

Present tendencies are governed by upheavals in which the French are 
both actors and onlookers, beneficiaries and victims. They have less time for 
reasoning; they are more and more attracted by myths, and their literature and 
art are content to thrive on allusive or complicated forms. As with all peoples 
who have suffered temporary defeat, the Occupation developed on the one 
hand their patience and ingenuity, and on the other their indiscipline and 
leniency towards deceit. 

If we were asked what contribution France might make—in spite of its 
small population, the devastation caused by war and the sharp divisions of 


opinion among its inhabitants—to the hard-won transformation of the world, 
we should reply without hesitation : there is no people more desirous or more 
capable of furthering the effort towards a higher civilization, because it 
believes in its historic mission as a guide, because it has a genius for invention, 
construction and clarification, and because its very faults enable it to bear 
misfortune patiently. 





PEACE AND WAR IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


GrEorG SCHWARZENBERGER 


II. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PEACE AND WAR! 


What is clear is that an ordered commonwealth 
of nations will not come about by constitution- 
mongering, but it is not clear that evolution is not 
working for it’’. 


J. WesTLakE, International Law (1904), 


Are international institutions the magic wand with which to break the vicious 
circle of power politics and war ? 

International conferences invite equation with legislative and govern- 
mental organs within the State. Administrative international institutions 
appear to fulfil functions similar to those customarily undertaken by national 
civil services. In the judicial field, international Courts and tribunals com- 
plete the analogy. Confederations, combining within their framework all 
the basic types of international institutions, lend themselves to be interpreted 
as essays in world government. In theory, every one of these types of inter- 
national institutions may well fulfil such functions on a scale which is com- 
parable to that of corresponding State organs. Yet only a functional analysis 
of the place actually occupied by institutions within international society can 
reveal whether such analogies are fact or fiction. 


THE VOLUNTARY CHARACTER OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


In a world divided between sovereign States, the individual, wherever he may 
happen to be, remains under the jurisdiction of one or the other State. Even 
if he should be lucky enough to be the citizen of a State which permits him to 
emigrate, he is only able to exchange the control of one compulsory territorial 
organization for that of another possessive master. He is subject to the laws 
of one or the other State; he is liable to pay his taxes and he has to take the 
place allotted to him in the defence machinery—if defensive it is—of his part- 
icular Leviathan. 

In comparison to the subjection of the individual to the State, the position 
ot sovereign States in relation to international institutions is very different. 
Each State may decide autocratically on behalf of non-sovereign communities 
for which it is responsible whether to bring them into an international insti- 
tution. The sovereign State itself is an entirely free agent regarding its own 
membership of any international institution. It may join, or remain aloof 
from international institutions, and, in the latter case, ignore altogether their 
existence. 

The advantages of co-operation may be outweighed by the advantages 
gained from such a policy. Thus, the advantages of membership of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union are so obvious that even the most narrow-minded guar- 
dians of national sovereignty have thought it advisable to surrender the 


1. See International Social Science Bulletin, 3-4: 61-68, 1949. 
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untrammelled postal sovereignty of their countries in order to enjoy the 
benefits of treating, the whole world, for postal purposes, as one single territory. 
Similarly, concern for national health and fear of epidemics have brought 
together States which, otherwise, have considered themselves separated by 
an unbridgeable gulf. The typhus epidemic in Poland at the end of the First 
World War had such a wholesome effect. It was found that the epidemic had 
its origin in the Soviet Union and that the cordon sanitaire established at the 
Polish-Soviet frontier was ineffective. It, therefore, became imperative to 
include the Soviet Union in whatever collective measures were to be taken. 
The difficulty was that some of the States which had agreed to participate in 
the all-European Sanitary Conference of Warsaw of 1922 did not maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, they eagerly 
agreed to the “outlaw” being invited, and the Soviet Union responded with 
no less alacrity. As, however, the Conference took place under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, and the Soviet Union was then not yet prepared to 
co-operate with this organization, it was firmly maintained by the Soviet 
delegate that he was not attending a League conference, but a meeting of “a 
special international commission sitting at the same time and place as the 
League Health Committee’. 

In cases of this kind, no legal compulsion is exercised on any State to join 
in such a co-operative effort. It is its own self-interest which prompts it to 
do so. The proper analogy, therefore, between international institutions 
and institutions to which the individual belongs is not with compulsory insti- 
tutions, such as the State. Rather it is with voluntary organizations, such as a 
freemasons’ lodge or a philatelic society which any individual joins at his 
pleasure. They may also be akin to trade unions or employers’ federations 
which he might prefer not to join, but of which he keeps out at his peril. 

There is an essential difference between international institutions and most 
social institutions within the sphere of the individual. The latter are fre- 
quently of an informal character. International institutions as a rule are not. 
There are exceptions : the meetings of the Big Four or Five at the Peace 
Conference of Paris of 1919 or the gatherings of the Big Three during the 
Second World War. Normally, however, international institutions are based 
on treaties. 

Membership in any international institution involves limitation of the 
free exercise of State sovereignty. The customary way in which States 
express their consent to such restrictions of their freedom is by means of 
international treaties, from which the powers of international institutions 
are normally derived. By insisting on this mode of procedure, States 
ensure that the international organs which they create remain firmly under 
their control. From the point of view of the State, these precautions are 
necessary; for international institutions are more than bilateral or multi- 
lateral treaties. Treaties are merely their framework. Once international 
institutions are established, they have a reality of their own. 


THE Purpose oF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Why should States create international institutions ? Probably, their func- 
tions are not radically different from those of international law and morality. 
By way of a working hypothesis, which will have to be checked with regard to 
each type of international institution, it may be presumed that international 
institutions operating at the centre of power politics, for instance, a peace 
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conference, have the primary purpose of helping to gather the fruits of victory, 
and perhaps also of hiding the crude reality behind the garlands of speeches 
made at so propitious an occasion. On the other hand, an international 
river commission need not necessarily be suspected of being the instrument 
of hidden political designs. More probably it has been established simply 
in order to overcome on a footing of reciprocity the inconveniences of having 
a river community artificially segmented by the existence of a ‘number of 
riparian States. Similarly, an international refugee organization may not only 
provide refuge for its officers, but also produce the humanitarian results 
intended by its founders. Yet, whether the working principles behind inter. 
national institutions are power, reciprocity or co-ordination, the emergence 
of international institutions on any considerable scale is evidence of an impor- 
tant change in the structure of international society—evidence, that is to say, 
of its growing integration. 

The practice of the early English State and of the Italian city States both 
show that ad hoc international institutions may be established even when the 
evolution of international society is only in its initial stages. Modern inter- 
national society, however, reached only in the course of the nineteenth century 
the degree of political, economic and technical cohesion which let inter- 
national institutions appear to be more than freaks in inter-State life. 

Once this state is reached, the question arises whether, and to what extent, 
international institutions affect the customary forms of international relations. 
If their impact on international society should prove to be small, international 
institutions could still be of interest as new and supplementary forms of conduct- 
ing traditional inter-State relations on the plane of a more highly integrated 
international society. If, however, they proved to be beginnings which 
heralded the advent of an international community, their importance could 
hardly be exaggerated. Their real functions can only be gauged by examin- 
ing in turn each of the various types. 


JupiciaL INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


In order to see judicial international institutions in their proper perspective, it is 
well to remember their long ancestral history. Thus, according to Thucydides, 
King Archidamos of Sparta visualised international arbitration as an alter- 
native to war: “The Athenians themselves offer arbitration; and in justice 
one cannot without more ado persecute those as aggressors who submit 
themselves to justice.” In De JFure Belli ac Pacis (1625), Grotius, too, drew 
attention to several instances of arbitration in antiquity. The same device 
was frequently used in the Middle Ages. Thus, in the course of the negotia- 
tions in 1297 between Engiand and France for the settlement of French piracy 
claims, Richard de Graveshende enumerated four different ways for the 
peaceful adjustment of the dispute. This could be achieved “par voie trétié, 
ou de ordenance, ou de amiable composicion, ou de arbitre’’. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the leisurely development 
of international judicial institutions over centuries had reached a point when 
some important principles had become established. Arbitration tribunals 
had come to be recognized as judicial institutions, that is to say, their members 
were expected to act in a spirit of impartiality and independence rather than 
as diplomats in the garb of the lawyer. They were considered to be entitled 
to decide themselves on the scope of their jurisdiction. Finally, it was accept- 
ed that they were to make their decisions by a majority vote. 
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Seemingly, further progress was made when, at the First Hague Peace 
Conference of 1899, the Permanent Court of Arbitration was created. In 
fact, however, the step from ad hoc to permanent international judicial insti- 
tutions was neither taken at the first nor at the second of the Hague Peace 
Conferences. In spite of its name, the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
was neither permanent nor a Court. The only feature of permanency was 
its registry. The so-called Court was nothing more than a panel of names 
from which the parties could select arbitrators for the settlement of any 
particular issue. Nevertheless, the model procedure which was drafted at 
the Hague Peace Conferences and incorporated into the Convention on the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes served a useful purpose. It 
made it clear to the world at large that, given a modicum of good will on the 
part of disputants, arbitration of inter-State disputes was a practical propo- 
sition. It required, however, a world war to establish, in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, a truly permanent international Court on a 
world scale. . 

In order to assess fairly the functions which are actually fuifilled by inter- 
national judicial institutions, it is necessary to realize what tasks even under 
the most favourable conditions international Courts and tribunals cannot 
perform. 

The primary business of a Court is to declare the law, but not to change 
it In a subordinate way, all Courts develop the law while applying it. 
Short of express authorization by the parties to this effect, a Court is not 
meant, however, to legislate between the parties. States which are in dispute 
over an issue involving a change of international customary law or of a treaty 
between them cannot be blamed if they refuse to submit such a conflict to 
an international Court. As any international Court has to base its 
judgment on existing international law, its decision would be a foregone 
conclusion, that is to say, the party that has the legal status quo in its favour 
would be bound to win the case. 

International judicial institutions cannot, therefore, be an alternative 
to war if the parties are in dispute not over a controversial question of inter- 
national law, but over a proposed change in the existing law. In this sense, 
there is a good reason behind the distinction between legal or judicial disputes, 
which are suitable for submission to an international Court, and political or 
non-judicial disputes which are not. There is, however, no jobjective cri- 
terion by which to distinguish between these two types of inter-State disputes 
can be distinguished. One and the same dispute may fall into either cate- 
gory, according to whether parties are willing or not to have a conflict settled 
on the basis of international law. 

With equally valid arguments, the tension which arose between France 
and Germany over the Casablanca Deserters could be described as a political 
or legal dispute. The assistance granted by a German consular officer at 
Casablanca to German deserters from the French Foreign Legion and the 
ill-treatment of this official by French police when caught in the act of smug- 
gling the deserters on board a German ship was highly inflammable material 
that the press of each country found easy to work up into an insult to the 
national honour of both France and Germany. In the opinion of the German 
Crown Prince, expressed in a letter to Prince Biilow, it was high time to teach 
“the impudent lot in Paris what the Pomeranian grenadier can do”. Cle- 
menceau, the French Prime Minister, was not, however, willing to be intimi- 
dated by German threats and would have preferred war to another humili- 
ation of the kind France had suffered from the hands of Germany during the 
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Morocco Crisis of 1905. ‘The German Emperor—in any case not sympathetic 
to deserters of any nationality—and Prince Biilow were not prepared to 
make this case an issue of war, especially as, by her annexation of Bosnia. 
Herzegovina, Austria had just involved herself in a major conflict with the 
powers of Europe. Thus, German diplomacy was faced with the choice 
between complete retreat and acceptance of the French proposal to submit 
the dispute to the Permanent Court of Arbitration. This solution was consid- 
ered to be the lesser evil. The Court settled the {conflict on a basis which 
did more credit to its diplomatic tact than to its prestige as an international 
judicial institution. 

After the assassination of Archduke Franz-Ferdinand of Austria in June, 
1914, at Serajevo, Austria-Hungary was faced with the same fateful choice, 
If she had been willing to submit the case to the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, the Court could have competently decided on questions such as the 
legal responsibility of Serbia for irredentist propaganda in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina and on the alleged complicity of the Serbian authorities in the crime 
that had been perpetrated. If, however, the affair was treated as an issue 
involving prestige, then the willingness of either side to agree to a settlement 
on the basis of law cast a reflection on its potential power of facing the ordeal 
of war. Any retreat then became not only a humiliation for the power 
directly concerned, but also for its allies. What was then at stake was the 
relative strength of the two camps which opposed each other. This issue 
could hardly be decided ,by a bench of judges, however learned, or by refer- 
ence to the canons of international law. IfStates wish to decide such contro- 
versies on a rational basis, only international institutions with very much 
broader powers than those of international Courts are commensurate substi- 
tutes for war. 

States, therefore, can be expected to submit to international Courts only 
disputes which involve primarily the interpretation of international law. 
As compared with conflicts of interest, such disputes are relatively insignifi- 
cant. Legal departments of foreign offices deal with them as a matter of 
routine, and most controversies of this kind are settled by agreement out of 
Court. Cases of this kind illustrate clearly the modest place of international 
judicial institutions in international society. 

In exceptional circumstances, as for instance, in the Alabama Dispute 
(1872) between Great Britain and the United States, the issue was both vital 
for the maintenance of peace between the two countries and regarded by 
both sides as a legal dispute. When this dispute arose, public opinion in 
both countries was prepared to treat it as a dispute affecting both the honour 
and vital interests of both countries, that is to say, as an issue of war. Even 
a man of the stature of Lord John Russell thought of this dispute in terms 
of a “question of honour which we will never arbitrate; for England’s honour 
can never be made the subject of arbitration”. As, however, the govern- 
ments concerned had decided otherwise, they agreed to submit the case to 
arbitration. In the compromis, the so-called Three Rules of Washington 
were formulated in such a way as to load in advance the dice in favour of 
the United States. This showed which side was the more willing to avoid 
war even at the price of losing its case and of having to pay a heavy indemnity. 

Had the same dispute arisen after the creation of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, the situation would still have been the same. It would still 
have been entirely up to the parties to decide whether to submit the case 
to the Permanent Court. Either of them might have maintained that this 
dispute was not one in which “circumstances” permitted submission of the 
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issue to the Court. They might have failed to agree on a compromis or they 
might have concluded exactly the same treaty as they actually did include 
in 1871. 

Matters would have been different only if the two parties had agreed 
on the so-called compulsory jurisdictions of an international Court in legal 
disputes between them. Actually, such jurisdiction in even then not compul- 
sory; for it, too, is based on agreement. All that this !rather misleading 
term means is that States which conclude treaties for the judicial settlement 
of all legal disputes agree to establish the limited jurisdiction of an inter- 
national Court for purposes of the adjudication of such disputes, without there 
being any longer a need for a special compromise in each individual case. 

Under the Statute of the World Court (the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and its successor, the International Court of Justice), States 
are encouraged, though not bound, to sign the Optional Clause provided in 
Article 36 of the Statute. Thus, by means of unilateral declarations, they 
can enable the Court to decide between them in all legal disputes enumerated 
in this Article. According to the Yearbook 1948-1949 of the International 
Court of Justice, 34 States have accepted the Optional Clause, though some 
of them have hedged round their declarations with far-reaching reservations. 
While the United States and the United Kingdom are signatories to the 
Optional Clause, neither the Soviet Union nor any of the European countries 
under her control consider it advisable to limit in this way their freedom of 
action. To judge by the limited use which, so far, has been made of the 
International Court of Justice even by States bound by the Optional Clause, 
one of two conclusions is inevitable. Either all these States are able to settle 
all disputes of a legal character between them without resort to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, or the international climate is today even less favour- 
able than it was in previous periods for the fuller use of international judicial 
institutions. Between potential enemies, the position is still very much the 
same as it has been summed up by Sir James Headlam-Morley in his Studies 
in Diplomatic History (1930) : “Arbitration has generally been used in matters 
of minor or secondary importance and even where it has been most successful, 
investigation seems to show that first of all a definite decision has been made 
by the two States in controversy that it is for their common advantage that 
a peaceful settlement should be arrived at.” 

In contrast to observers who, like the former Historical Adviser to the 
British Foreign Office, see international Courts and tribunals from the inside, 
liberal, socialist and pacifist sections of public opinion in pre-1914 Europe 
and after have fervently believed in international arbitration as an alternative 
to war. This optimism was confessed with disarming frankness in Viscount 
Cecil’s Way of Peace (1938) : “To most of us war was an unreal thing. We 
hoped that gradually arbitration would take its place... Then came the war. 
In a month all our illusions were gone.”” There were, however, others who 
were more sceptical, and whose views happened to coincide with those of 
official quarters. As it was put by Sir Robert Finlay in his International 
Arbitration (1904),“beneficial as is the réle of arbitration, there are some 
questions which no country will consent to leave to the judgment of any Court 
or any arbitrator. Every nation must be the guardian of its own honour. 
Every nation must decide for itself questions vitally affecting its independence 
or its essential interests. Some stakes are too big for arbitration. Some 
issues are too tremendous to be submitted to any but the dread ordeal of 
battle. It has been said that there hardly ever was a good war, and hardly 
ever a bad peace. But there are sometimes greater evils than war.” It 
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was left to the ineptitude of Imperial German diplomacy at the Hague Peace 
Conferences to voice similar objections. Although, in substance, the other 
Greater powers differed only by degrees from the line taken by Germany, 
they were shrewd enough to let Germany appear as the villain in the 
piece. 

It is possible to hold that the pre-1914 governments of Greater powers 
and small States alike showed excessive caution in their approach to the prob. 
lem of an international Court. Whatever the verdict on ,this issue may be, 
these governments were guilty of a grave sin of omission. They failed to 
give their citizens a true and realistic account of the modest place they had 
assigned to the new Court in international relations. In the words of the 
Preamble to the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes of 1907, all of them were “resolved to promote by ail the efforts 
in their power the friendly settlement on international disputes’; they were 
“convinced that the permanent institution of a tribunal of arbitration, acces- 
sible to all, in the midst of independent Powers, will contribute affectively 
to this result”’, and, in Article 1 of the same Convention, they pledged them. 
selves to “use their best efforts to ensure the pacific settlement of international 
differences” in order ,to obviate “as far as possible recourse to force in the 
relations between States’. “As far as possible” are the operative words in 
this Convention and in the other efforts made so far in the field of judicial 
international institutions. If these words are interpreted in the light of the 
overriding considerations of power politics rather than with reference to 
speeches of Statesmen made for the purposes of public consumption, their 
true meaning becomes apparent. They are oblique references to the back- 
doors kept ajar for escape from international Courts and tribunals into the 
breezy open air life of the rule of force. 


LEGISLATIVE AND GOVERNMENTAL INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


International conferences are said to represent both the legislative and govern- 
mental types of institutions in international society. If this were so, it would 


only be another way of saying that, in the customary meaning of the term, | 


there are no such international institutions; for the most that can be claimed 
in favour of international conferences is that they constitute an improvement 
in the traditional techniques of foreign policy. 

Delegates to international conferences—the distinction between congresses, 
the more solemn and important type of inter-State gatherings, and others 
has become obsolete—hold their mandates from their governments and are 
bound by the instructions which they receive from them. Unless anything 
to the contrary is agreed, every delegation participating in a conference has 
one vote. The decisions of an international conference, apart from those 
on matters of procedure or recommendations made to the conference by its 
committees, require unanimity. The final Act, embodying the work of a 
conference, normally requires ratification, that is to say, the signature of a 
delegate has no binding force unless confirmed by this head of State. To 
call such a procedure legislation or government requires a capacity to see 
reality through somewhat coloured spectacles. 

Nevertheless, conferences have their uses. Like diplomacy itself, confer- 
ences can be employed for any purpose, for the establishment of a new 
post-war international order, for the development of international law or 
for the settlement of an international crisis. If they are properly prepared 
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and there is a wide measure of agreement on matters on the agenda, confer- 
ences constitute a simplification and rationalisation as compared with the 
multiplicity of bilateral negotiations and treaties which, otherwise, would 
be necessary. 

In order to assess the potentialities of this type of international institution, 
itis advisable to bear in mind the furthest advance that has been made in 
this particular field, that is to say, the periodic conferences within the frame- 
work of the International Labour Organization. This body shares with other 
international institutions the transition from ad hoc to standing international 
conferences. It is more important that recommendations for the consider- 
ation of member States and labour conventions can be adopted at meetings 
of the General Conference of the International Labour Organization by a 
two-thirds majority. Yet the novel feature of this Organization is that 
national delegations are not only composed of State representatives in the 
strict sense of the word, but, in addition to two government delegates, they 
include delegates representing the employers and workers of their countries. 
Further, all delegates are entitled to vote individually. In spite of these 
departures from the traditional pattern of diplomatic conferences, the result 
isnot so different as might appear. Ultimately, it rests with every member 
State whether it will accept any recommendation of the General Conference 
for the improvement of its national labour laws or adhere to any convention 
adopted by the Conference. Members have fulfilled their duty towards 
the Organization if within eighteen months from the closing of the session of 
the Conference, they submit such recommendations or conventions to their 
appropriate national authorities and, in case of non-ratification, report to 
the Organization the reasons for the negative attitude taken by such bodies. 
The only difference between these and conferences of the more traditional 
ype is the length of rope given to them by the sovereign States. The position 
has been curtly described by the Permanent Court of International Justice 
in its Advisory Opinion on the Personal Work of Employers (1926): “The Organ- 
ization has no legislative power. Each member is free to adopt or to reject 
any proposal of the Organization either for a national law or for an inter- 
national convention.” 

The great peace conferences since the Congress of Westphalia have served 
the main purpose of transforming into legality the new state of affairs establish- 
ed on the battlefields of each preceding major war. This main function of 
peace conferences must not be obscured by some of the more subordinate 
and incidental results which have been achieved at such conferences and 
which have resulted in the protection of religious minorities, as happened 
at the Congress of Westphalia, or in freedom of navigation on some of the 
European rivers—one of the constructive deeds of the Congress of Vienna 
of 1815 and of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. Other improvements 
in international law, with which international conferences have been credited 
and which have contributed to the saga of international legislation lie in one 
of two spheres. The Peace Conference of Paris of 1856 initiated a series of 
conferences which, by codifying some aspects of the laws of warfare and 
neutrality, confirmed implicitly the position of war as an alternative mode of 
conducting international affairs.1 The other type of conference has done 
much to develop the international law of reciprocity in fields as varied as 


1. It will remain to be explored in Part Three of this paper whether this judgment applies 
oly to pre-1914 conferences or whether it has to be modified in the light of subsequent confer- 
ences which have not only attempted to chain the god of war, but also aimed at pushing him 
ff his pedestal. 
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those of international transport and communications, the preservation of 
birds useful to agriculture and the unification of rules of conflict of laws, 
Yet if every allowance is made for the beneficial results attained by such 
collective efforts, it would be illusory to pretend that the multitude of treaties 
concluded and institutions created in this way have altered substantially the 
basic character of international society. 

Results are equally meagre in the field of international government. On 
the aftermath of victory, conferences of ambassadors or foreign ministers of 
former allies carry into the immediate post-war period the unity that, in the 
preceding war, had held the allies together. As long as such memories of 
a common struggle last, and the victors remember that their unity is the 
basis of the new international quasi-order, there is a semblance of inter- 
national government. This may mean that the members of the post-war inter- 
national oligarchy compose their difference over the prostrate bodies of their 
enemies or indiscriminately over those of the weaker members of the inter- 
national aristocracy at large. In the best case, the international directorate 
behaves as, on occasion, did the Concert of Europe: it makes the main- 
tenance of the statu quo its chief raison d’étre and grudgingly puts its seal on 
changes that cannot be prevented, but need not be vetoed because of incom- 
patibility with fundamentals of the peace settlement. 

International government in a less metaphorical sense may be claimed 
to be in operation in areas like the International City of Tangiers or in any 
condominium, such as have been exercised since 1914 by France and Great 
Britain in the New Hebrides and, according to a contested view, by the 
Big Four in Germany since 1945. Activities of this kind are certainly of a 
governmental character. They are, however, international only in a formal 
sense. In substance, such activities do not differ from those in which any 
single sovereign State in the same territory would engage. 

The nearest approach to international government of which, so far, 
sovereign States have been capable is made in times of major wars. ‘Then 
the more far-sighted Statesmen in belligerent countries tend to agree tempo- 
rarily to a real co-ordination of efforts on the highest levels. Yet, once victory 
is achieved, they soon echo the sentiments which Canning expressed in his 
letter of January 3, 1823 to Sir Charles Bagot, the British Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg. In it, the British Foreign Secretary noted with satisfaction 
that, at last, things were “getting back to a wholesome state again, every 
nation for itself and God for us all’, and in his speech on April 28th of the 
same year, he gave expression to his hope “to get rid of the Areopagus and 
all that’. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Administration within the State presupposes government, direct access to | 


the objects of administrative care, and a civil service. In each respect, inter- 
national administrative institutions have to overcome special difficulties. 
Sovereign States part only unwillingly, and within a narrow compass, with 
any of their governmental functions. They are equally hesitant to allow 
international administrators to establish direct links with what they regard as 
the objects of their exclusive concern. <A civil service is built on the foun- 
dations of loyalty and security of tenure. As compared with any national 
civil service, an international civil service is considerably handicapped in 
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both respects, especially in an age ridden with nationalism and other ideolo- 
gical attachment of high intensity. 

In spite of such obstacles, a great number of international administrative 
institutions have sprung up since the middle of the nineteenth century, com- 
mencing with the Geodetic Union (1864). Apart from administrative bodies 
which, like the inter-allied shipping boards of the First and Second World 
Wars, were demobilized with the outbreak of peace, these public unions 
flourish in the main in fields which are remote from international politics. 
Health and humanitarian efforts, culture and science, transport and communi- 
cations and, within limits, economics are their domain. 

In exceptional cases, international administration replaces national 
administration. ‘The European Danube Commission (temporarily establish- 
ed in 1856 and reconstituted on a more permanent basis in 1865) was the most 
far-reaching experiment in this sphere. Significantly, it was created under 
the pressure of the Greater powers of Europe and it exercised its regime in 
the territory of a new and small State. Normally, the functions of adminis- 
trative international institutions are of a less ambitious character. Institu- 
tions such as the Universal Postal Union (1874) or the European Conference 
on Time Tables (1923) assist in the co-ordination of tne activities of national 
administrations or supplementary tasks for purposes of liaison, information 
and consultation between national administrations. 

Their relevance from the point of view of power politics stands in reverse 
proportion to their powers. The more remote their activities are from such 
central issues, the less foreign offices take an interest in their work, and experts 
may give free rein to their professional enthusiasm. Postmasters may treat 
the world according to their hearts’ desire as a “single postal territory for 
the reciprocal exchange of correspondence”. ‘They may even apply postal 
conventions before these have received the necessary ratification or make 
binding decisions with qualified or simple majorities. Yet if, by any chance, 
experts have the temerity to stray into the fields of high politics or defence, 
little remains of international functionalism. 

In the pre-1914 period, the electrifying effect of such conduct became 
apparent in the rivalries of the powers for telegraph lines and the control 
of wireless telegraphy. The Telegraphic Union (1865) was allowed to con- 
cern itself with technical detail, but—to quote Sir Alfred Zimmern’s League 
of Nations and the Rule of Law (i939)—owing to its political, strategic and 
economic importance, “the telegraph itself became one of the battle-grounds 
of power politics”. 


COMPREHENSIVE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Combinations of the various types of international institutions provide a 
medium between two poles formed by sovereign States in their not so splendid 
isolation and their merger into composite States of a federal character. In 
this way, it is possible to safeguard in substance the independence of the mem- 
ber States of such a comprehensive international institution and simultane- 
ously to offer to such States the benefits of all the basic types of international 
institutions within the framework of one international confederation. 
History offers plenty of instances of confederations and of their congenital 
limitations. The Leagues of ancient Greece—the Peloponnesian League, 
founded in the middle of the sixth century B.C., and the Attic League, 
constituted after the defeat of the Persian fleet at Mykale in 479 B.C.—are 
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relevant examples, but only subject to severe reservations. In fact, these 
leagues were much more akin to alliance between Sparta and Athens and 
their respective allies or satellites. The Attic League—and still more s9 
the Second Sea League and the Corinthian League of the fourth century B.C, 
—showed a greater degree of similarity to modern confederations. The 
institutional disguise, however, of the real purposes of these Leagues was 
even thinner than in some of the confederations of a more recent date. The 
Peloponnesian League and the Sea Leagues were the forms in which Sparta 
and Athens clothed their hegemonies over the Greek States under their 
control, and the Corinthian League was the means by which Philip of Mace. 
donia exercised his control over Greece, with the exception of Sparta. Napo- 
leon’s Confederation of the Rhine showed a close affinity to the Corinthian 
League. Like Macedonia, France remained outside the confederation. 
As in the case of the Corinthian League, the hegemonial power was stronger 


than any possible combination of member States, and each of the protectors . 


treated his charge with the same sovereign contempt. Without consulting 
the members, Napoleon admitted new members to the Rhine Confederation 


and concluded treaties with third States regarding the territories of the con-- 


federates. The Corinthian League was the prelude to Alexander’s empire, 
and the Rhine Confederation shared the fate of its imperial protector. 

In spite of its medieval trappings, the Holy Roman Empire is more relevant 
for our purposes than the Greek and Napoleonic variations of the confederate 
pattern. Emperor Frederick Barbarossa’s Proclamation of Public Peace 
(Landfrieden) of 1152 anticipated the Kellogg Pact both in its object and in its 
inherent weakness. The alignments and counter-alignments between the 
various estates of the German realm were symptoms of a state of affairs which 
has become a byword under the name of interregnum. In substance, relations 
between members of this body politic differed little from those between other 
sovereign States. Conflicts of an ideological character, first between emper- 
ors and popes and, subsequently, between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
factions, further contributed to strengthening the centrifuga! tendencies 
within a loose structure which Pufendorf characterised as a monstrosity. 
In a penetrating essay On the Constitution of the German Reich (1667), Pufen- 
dorf gave a diagnosis of the deeper causes of the chronic illness of the Holy 
Roman Empire and listed them in the following order: lack of constitu- 
tional uniformity of the member States; excessive discrepancy of power 
between them; inequality of benefits derived from the existence of the empire; 
lack of rational planning and of guiding principles; religious disunity; the 
right of the estates to conclude alliances with foreign powers; absence of justice 
in the settlement of disputes between member States; and lack of a strong 
federal army. Pufendorf’s view was that “such a State can as little form 
a body capable of life as a tailor can make an elegant suit when he has cut the 
cloth before knowing whether the suit was meant for a man or a woman”. 
In different language, the authors of The Federalist (1787-1788) arrived at 
the same verdict: “The Empire is a community of sovereigns, the Diet is 
a representation of sovereigns, and the laws are addressed to sovereigns.” 
This “renders the Empire a nerveless body, incapable of regulating its own 
members, insecure again: external dangers and agitated with unceasing 
fermentation in its own bowels”. In short, the Holy Roman Empire had 
degenerated into a confederation. 

In 1815, it was revived on the same footing. In the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the Germanic Confederation, the contracting parties assured 
each other of the “advantages which would result from their firm and 
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perpetual union for the security and independence of Germany and the repose 
and equilibrium of Europe”. The Constitution expressly guaranteed the 
unimpaired sovereignty of the member States and, in the Final Act of 1820, 
the principle was affirmed that the delegates of the member States were 
government delegates, bound by their instructions from these governments 
and responsible only to their governments. The principle of non-inter- 
vention of the Confederation in the domestic affairs of the member States 
was upheld. The confederate organs could, however, interfere with the 
internal affairs of member States in case of denial of justice to subjects of 
member States and, in the spirit of the Holy Alliance, in the case of revolution 
against the established order within member States. In fact, the unanimity 
principle operated in all matters of importance. Resort to war by member 
States against each other was prohibited. The Constitution provided an 
elaborate system for the pacific settlement of disputes, mutual guarantees 
for the territorial integrity of member States and a procedure of military 
execution against member States in case of non-compliance with resolutions 
passed by the confederate organs. ‘The Final Act excluded the possibility 
of withdrawal of member States from the Confederation. 

The Germanic Confederation lasted as long as Austria maintained her 
supremacy within it. When Prussia was no longer content to submit to 
Austrian rule at Frankfurt, the existence of the Confederation depended on 
the outcome of the war between the two rivals for hegemony in Central 
Europe. 

The reason why the Germanic Confederation could not achieve more 
was formulated with remarkable insight by an anonymous contemporary 
author in a book entitled Principien der Realpolitik (1859): “Each member 
State is itself the supreme purpose which has precedence over all others, and 
to which, in case of necessity, everything else has to be sacrificed; for there is no 
duty which is higher than this supreme purpose, that is to say, is effective 
beyond it.” The only positive purpose which the member States had in 
common was to “keep in check the spirit of political innovation”. Apart 
from this, all concerned were united only by the desire that their “theoretical 
renunciation of sovereignty should not become practical’. 

Additional lessons can be derived from the experiments with confeder- 
ation in Switzerland and the Netherlands, both the result of secession from 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

The Perpetual League of the three Swiss Forest Communities, established 
in 1291, drew its strength and cohesion from being a defensive union “against 
all and singular who shall intend violence, molestation or injury against 
them or any one of them in persons and goods by contriving any ill what- 
soever”. Repeatedly, this confederation was on the point of breaking to 
pieces and was only prevented from such a fate by the interests of the Greater 
powers of Europe in the preservation of its existence as an independent unit. 
Treaties which the Confederation had concluded with Austria in 1474 and 
with France in 1516 expressly provided that Switzerland should not parti- 
cipate in any war in which one of these Powers, then the chief adversaries, 
was involved. For centuries the independence of Switzerland rested not 
so much on the foundation of Swiss resolve to maintain this status than on 
successive systems of European balance of power which took the independence 
of Switzerland for granted. When Napoleon replaced the political system 
of eighteenth century Europe by his own hegemony over Europe, the Fid- 
genossenschaft became the République Helvétique, a centralised vassal State of 
France. After Napoleon’s defeat, Switzerland proclaimed her neutrality. 
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This did not, however, prevent the Allies from invading France through 
Swiss territory. Again Switzerland’s fate was settled elsewhere, then at the 
Congress of Vienna. Switzerland’s permanent neutralization was decreed 
in the Declaration signed by the eight Greater powers of Europe on March 
2oth, 1815. Switzerland acceded to this instrument on May 27th and thus 
accepted the position granted to her in the “general interest” of Europe. 
The security provided by this international settlement actually encouraged 
the centrifugal tendencies in Switzerland. The Swiss Constitution of 1815 
was in line with the pattern of the Germanic Confederation. The sover- 
eignty of the—by then—twenty-two cantons was restored. The represen- 
tatives of the cantons forming the Diet voted in accordance with the instruc- 
tions received from their cantonal governments. The Constitution provided 
for the pacific settlement of inter-cantonal disputes, and a militia, composed 
of cantonal contingents, was established. It took the civil war of 1847, in 
which the seven Roman Catholic Cantons unsuccessfully attempted to secede 
from the confederation, to transform Switzerland into a federal State. 

In the case of the Union of Utrecht of 1579, the unifying element was 
provided by a common enemy: Spain. According to the Act of Union, 
“the said Provinces made an alliance, confederation and union together, 
as by these presents, thev are allied, confederated and united together forever 
to remain in every way and manner as if all were but one single Province”, 
Some features of the Act suggest a tendency to greater cohesion than is wont 
in the confederation pattern. Thus, not only the Stadtholders and the chief 
officers of provinces and towns, but also the companies of burgesses, the 
fraternities and official bodies had to take an oath on the articles of Union. 
Otherwise, the principle of parochial sovereignty remained practically 
unimpaired. 

The Generality of Estates was the main organ of the Republic. It was 
composed of representatives of the Provinces, elected by delegates of the 
towns and of the nobility within each Province. The jurisdiction of the 
Generality of Estates was limited to the decision on peace and war, to the 
conduct of war, to questions affecting fortified places and garrisons, and to the 
settlement of disputes between the Provinces. Each province had one vote, 
and the delegates were bound by instructions. The Provinces insisted on 
the unanimity principle in the Generality of Estates, and military action 
against any of the Provinces was out of the question. The Province of 
Holland, equal to all others in population, wealth and military power, was 
the chief protagonist of the principle of provincial sovereignty. 

The centripetal forces within the confederation united around the Siadt- 
holder, especially since the House of Orange succeeded in the accumulation 
of the offices of the various Stadtholders in one and the same person. In some 
of the emergencies with which the Union was faced it succeeded in overcoming 
its structural deficiencies, but then only at the price of evading or ignoring the 
limitations imposed on the organs of the Union by its constitution. What 
cohesion the Union had, it owed to the pressure exercised by external enemies. 
After the downfall of Napoleon, it made way for a national and unified State. 

European experiences with confederation are confirmed by those of the 
United States of America during the period between the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776 and the adoption of the federal constitution in 1787. 
The thirteen American States were divided by mutual jealousies and fought 
minor tariff wars with each other. The treaties concluded by the Confeder- 
ation with foreign powers were—to quote Hamilton—“liable to the infrac- 
tions of thirteen different legislatures, and as many different courts of final 
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jurisdiction, acting under the authority of those legislatures”. During the 
War of Independence, the confederate government had raised both internal 
loans and foreign loans in France and Holland. When, however, some of 
the States failed to vote the quotas ailotted to them, the confederate govern- 
ment was unable to coerce recalcitrant member States. In the words of 
Chief Justice Marshall, the United States during its confederate period had 
been “divided into independent States, united for some purposes, but, in most 
respects, sovereign”. 

Confederations differ in detail according to the vagaries of time and place. 
They have in common with unitary and federal States a semblance of overall 
organization. This results from the simultaneous use by the members of 
the confederation of the various types of basic international institutions. 
Confederations share with other international institutions the essential feature 
that they merely constitute limitations by custom or treaty upon the exercise 
of State sovereignty. The core of State sovereignty, however, remains 
unaffected and rests with each of the member States of a confederation. 
Under external pressure, and in order to overcome temporary emergencies, 
members of confederations may behave as if they formed part of a greater 
whole. Yet when this stimulus is removed, the impotence of the confederation 
soon becomes apparent, and there is little effective counter-weight to the 
centrifugal tendencies within a body which lacks the positive conditions of 
permanent stability : overriding power and compelling loyalties. 

In this respect, confederations are similar to wartime alliances. Both 
tend to last not much longer than the common danger which has brought 
them into existence. Do not, however, the examples of both European and 
American confederations prove that such products of international treaties 
may grow into federal or unified States ? 

In each case, this step was taken when growing nationalism let the constitu- 
ent members of these confederations appear to public opinion as strong- 
holds of sectional and vested interests. In addition, popular aspirations to 
national unification in these confederations were able to ally themselves with 
the expansive forces of modern capitalism. In the United States, the issue 
was not finally decided by the adoption of the federal constitution, but more 
than half a century later by the outcome of the American Civil War. Equally, 
Swiss federalism was the result of a civil war, and Bismarck’s German Reich 
was founded on the battlefields of Germany, Bohemia and France. 

International confederations which attempt to provide effective inter- 
national institutions of a comprehensive character on a world scale, are faced 
with a much more formidable proposition. It is their avowed purpose to 
achieve co-operation between world powers which are incomparably stronger 
than any of the members of previous confederations, which are the object 
of virulent emotional loyalties, and which are not forced into harmony by 
that inestimable asset—a common enemy outside the fold. 


[In the concluding part, comprehensive international institutions on the pattern of the 
League of Nations and of the United Nations, and the conditions of a community peace 
will be examined. | 








THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN BELGIUM 


PAUL DE VISSCHER. 


I. — SUBJECT AND TERMINOLOGY 


The study of governmental institutions in Belgium has for its subject what is 
indiscriminately called public law or constitutional law. Although the most 
recent theory attempts to distinguish between these two disciplines by restrict- 
ing the term constitutional law to the study of the most fundamental principles 
of public as opposed to private, law, the fact is that the two terms are still 
considered synonymous by the majority of writers. 

In this study, the Belgian writers usually follow the plan adopted by the 
Belgian Constitution of February 7, 1831, a very logical one which might be 
outlined thus : 


(1) The physical definition of the state or territory (the method of deter- 
mining frontiers, forfeitures, adjuncts and subdivisions of territory). 


(2) The population of the state or the nation. 
Under this heading is included the question of nationality (method of 
acquiring, losing, changing) which is still considered by some authorities 
to be a matter of civil law, and the studies of regulations affecting 
foreigners. 


(3) The absolute limits of state power, or the individual freedoms, which are 
proclaimed by the Belgian Constitution. Among these freedoms are: 


(a) Freedoms of a physical character : 
— freedom of person (Habeas corpus. Nullum crimen sine lege. 
Nulla poena sine lege) ; 
— inviolability of property; 
— inviolability of the home. 


(b) Freedoms of an intellectual or moral character, that is, freedom of 
opinion in general, which includes : 
— freedom of conscience and of worship; 
— freedom of the press; 
— freedom of education; 
— freedom in the use of languages; 
— freedom of assembly; 
— freedom of association. 


(c 


Na 


Certain procedures which are designed to guarantee to the citizen 
the effective exercise of his freedoms : 

— the right of petition; 

— the right to impeach officials; 

— privacy of the mails. 


(4) The organization and functioning of constituted authorities : 
— legislature; 
— executive; 
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— judiciary; 
— local governments. 
(5) The means of governmental power : 


— treasury; 
— Armed force. 


Except for a few differences in presentation, this plan is classical and is found 
in all texts and treatises. The technical study is usually preceded or accom- 
panied by a theoretical exposition of the fundamental principles of public 
law—national sovereignty, the separation of powers, etc. 

The study of public law, in Belgium as in France, is divided into the 
study of administrative law including the operation of law as it effects indi- 
viduals (persons, property, contracts); and the study in detail of the func- 
tioning of local governments (provinces and townships); and finally the 
study of constitutional law (administrative tribunals and the Council of 
State). 


k 
* * 


In the course of the last twenty years, the following problems have particu- 
larly attracted the attention of Belgian jurists. 


(1) Concerning the freedom of the individual : 


(a) In considering the freedom of the individual, one should bear in mind 
the fact that the Belgian Constitution dates from 1831, hence it is not sur- 
prising that the freedoms proclaimed by that Constitution are of a strictly 
personal nature. The Belgian Constitution does not touch upon economic 
and social freedoms, the importance and benefit of which have been demon- 
strated by socialist theory. Indeed, there are many Belgian writers who 
advocate the integration of these new freedoms into our constitutional Charter, 
after the example of the recent French and Italian Constitutions. 


(b) As for the practical organization of these freedoms, there is hardly any 
discussion except about freedom of the press; on this subject a current view 
favours the creation of a journalists’ organization which would be subject to 
a more severe internal discipline and to a code of professional ethics. The 
Centre of Studies for State Reform has prepared a draft of a bill to this effect. 
In the same field, jurists are occupied with the regulation of radio broad- 
casting, since the existence of radio obviously was not foreseen by the Consti- 
tution, and at the present time it constitutes a State monopoly. 


(c) As for the fixing of extraordinary limits to the exercise of individual 
freedom, the wars of 1914 and 1940 have made this a problem of the first 
concern. Here again texts have been out-distanced by necessities, and the 
exigencies of circumstance established a war-time regime during a state of 
siege, which is likewise responsible for the fall from power of those who were 
guilty of crimes and offences against the security of the State. This body of 
legislation suffers from many gaps, however, and a redrafting of the whole is 
required. 


(2) Concerning the organization and functioning of the legislature : 


(a) In Belgium, as in all the other countries which have a parliamentary 
government, it is the problem of delegated legislation which has particularly 
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concerned the jurists in the course of the last twenty years. The Belgian 
State has abandoned, at first unconsciously and then deliberately, the old 
principles of economic liberalism and has taken the road toward a more and 
more pronounced government control. The need for strict legal regulation 
has, as a result, become much greater and the subjects of that control more 
technical. Citing the extreme difficulty it faced in legislating in these new 
domains, the Legislature has appealed to the Executive for co-operation, and 
has extended the legal province of the Executive by the passage of laws in 
outline form at first and then by granting special powers. Sometimes such 
delegations of power have affected matters which the Constitution had quite 
properly reserved to the Legislature. Finally, the last stage was passed in 
1939 when Parliament granted to the Executive the right to issue decrees 
which would have the force of law and which would, in this case, not be 
subject to judicial review as to their legality and constitutionality. For the 
most part current theory considers that the phenomenon of special powers 
meets a permanent need of the modern state, and for this reason it is urged 
that this process be regulated and limited, since it has until the present devel- 
oped in a purely empirical manner. 


(b) The jurists usually leave to the political parties and the press the 
discussion of the electoral system and problems relative to the right to vote. 
Thus it is that discussions about women’s suffrage (acquired in 1948) and about 
la case de téte created hardly a ripple in scientific circles. 


(c) Although it has been studied in a far from exhaustive manner by 
recent theory, the problem of the Senate, its usefulness and its function, has 
nevertheless a considerable importance. More and more, the critics are 
opposing the Upper Chamber, which they accuse of duplicating the work 
of the Chamber of Representatives. One can see in this a manifestation of a 
general tendency among European parliamentary governments to abandon 
progressively the bicameral principle and evolve toward government by a 
single house. This tendency is all the more interesting in Belgium as there 
are outside of Parliament various new consultative and deliberating bodies 
which claim to represent economic and social interests and which, in fact 
if not by right, infringe on the normal province of the Legislature (The 
National Conference of Labour, Central Economic Council). 


(3) Concerning the executive : 


(a) The royal “question”, born in 1940 as a result of the conflict between 
King Leopold III and his Ministers, raises numerous questions of a constitu- 
tional nature concerning the position of the King as Chief of the Army and 
Chief of State, royal inviolability and royal irresponsibility, substitution for 
an imprisoned king, the organization of a public referendum. However, 
the majority of jurists consider this problem to be political rather than juri- 
dical, and do not deal with it. With rare exceptions, indeed, most of the 
literature on this subject is not really objective. 


(b) The problem of the administration of an occupied country raises as 
well, some complex problems of public law, since directors of Government 
services assume, in the face of momentary necessities and even when these 
necessities do not require it, the powers of the Executive and even of the 
Legislature. ; 


(c) The problem of the pre-eminence of the Prime Minister. In Belgium, 
as in other parliamentary governments, the Prime Minister tends to exercise 
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a real power of criticism and control over the activity of his colleagues, as 
much from an administrative as from a political standpoint. This phenome- 
non, due essentially to the multi-partite composition of governments, was 
first manifested on the political level and later appeared on the administrative 
level, where for about ten years the Prime Minister has assumed the task of 
co-ordination and control in matters principally concerned with administrative 
personnel and budgetary affairs. However, the Decree of August 20, 1946, 
has counteracted this tendency by placing the greater part of the function of 
co-ordination and control under the authority of the Finance Minister. 

This last measure has been criticized on the ground that the Finance 
Minister does not have at his disposal sufficient authority over his colleagues 
to make effective such administrative or budgetary supervision. 


(d) The problem of governmental co-ordination and of Under-Secretaries 
of State. 

The number of Government Ministries has continued to grow in Belgium 
in proportion as the State has committed itself more resolutely to the road of 
economic control. The division of functions among Ministries is accomplished 
at the whim of circumstance and in an entirely empirical fashion. The result 
today is a regrettable lack of co-ordination, particularly among Ministries of 
Finance or Economics. This situation has led some people to advocate a new 
distribution of responsibilities among the Ministries. However, in general, it 
is difficult to admit the efficacity or virtues of any legal definition of the number 
and functions of ministries, as this question will always be subject to political 
contingencies. One view considérs that the only practical reform would be 
the creation of posts of Under-Secretaries of State who would be called upon 
to direct, under the authority of a responsible Minister, various government 
services and departments which do not merit the rank of Ministries. By 
this method, the constitutionality of which is contested by some, it is hoped 
that we would see a limitation of the number of Ministers and better co-ordin- 
ation in the executive branch of the government. 


(4) The organization and functioning of the Judiciary scarcely calls for dis- 
cussion. However, in this connection the literature devoted to the recent 
creation of the Council of State might be considered. This Council of State, 
established by the law of December 23, 1946, exercises an advisory function 
in the domain of the formal preparation of laws and decrees (legislative sec- 
tion) and a judicial function in administrative matters (findings of indemnity 
by means of simple opinions, and findings of annulment of laws by means of 
decisions). In the domain of indemnity, the Council of State performs its 
functions under the indirect supervision of the Court of Appeals, since the law 
of December 23, 1946, did not establish a Tribunal of Disputes. 


(5) With regard to local governments, present theory states that the old 
principles of provincial and township autonomy are growing more and more 
inconsistent with realities. From the financial aspect, townships can no 
longer meet their legal obligations without the assistance of the central 
Government. 

The grant of this assistance, which often exceeds 50 per cent of the town- 
ship budget, obviously implies control of its use and to this extent limits the 
autonomy of the local government, which tends to become simply the agent 
of the central Government. 

Finally, even the principle of local autonomy doesn’t escape criticism in 
the large urban centres where the idea of community life no longer corresponds 
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to a profound reality. For many years now an important segment of thought 
and of public opinion has urged the fusion of little townships and the creation 
in urban centres of large units. Undoubtedly this idea, which meets an 
obvious need, would already have been translated into reality if, in the war 
of 1940, the German administration had not itself urged administrators to 
accomplish that reform, to the sole end of removing from public life local 
officials who showed a spirit of resistance to the new order of politics. 


II. — METHODS 


Study of public law in Belgium cannot be cited as a model in regard to methods 
of scientific research. It is always the historical and juridical methods which 
are respected in this field. These methods are useful, indeed indispensable, 
in a country where public law finds its origins in a remote historical past, and 
where custom has as much importance as written law. But they are insuffi- 
cient, nor do they give to Belgian studies in public law the stature which they 
could achieve by having recourse to more modern methods. The fault does 
not lie with the researchers but in their working conditions. The old idea that 
the jurist needs nothing but a library is still current in our country. Such a 
conception does not meet the needs of modern science. If psychological and 
quantitative methods are to be put to use, it is necessary to endow the universi- 
ties with facilities which they lack at the present time. A university professor, 
when he can devote himself exclusively to his work, which is not always the 
case, is usually assigned five to ten hours of teaching a week. In addition 
to this teaching task, he must each year see to the examinations of several 
hundred students, conduct seminars, supervise theses and work projects, 
publish papers on jurisprudence, and give lectures. Though faced with 
these tasks, rare is the professor of political science who possesses an assistant 
or collaborator of university standing. The universities cannot even provide 
them with a typing service; and it is left entirely to them to pursue their 
studies and research as best they can. This state of affairs explains why the 
Belgian political scientists remain attached to the old methods, the inade- 
quacy of which they know full well. 

If this practical situation should change, the science of public law would 
undoubtedly be given new impetus in Belgium. If this were the case, and 
even before relinquishing the application of purely qualitative methods, it 
would be very much to the point to examine all of the teachings of the past in 
the light of quantitative methods, that is, to study the history of public law 
methodically with the aid of the precise techniques of statistics. 

To illustrate this idea, it would be instructive to study by these new 
methods the following questions : 

— What is the average length of life of Parliament and of the Government ? 

— What are the most frequent causes for the fall of governments? (A vote 
of lack of confidence, withdrawal of royal confidence, internal dislocation, 
dissolution...) 

— What are the causes and effects of dissolutions ? 

— What are the professional occupations of members of Parliament ? 

— How much time does Parliament devote to discussion of the budget, to its 
legislative functions, to discussion of questions raised... 

— What is the numerical proportion of laws, royal decrees, and acts of dele- 
gated legislation ? 
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— To what extent does the Senate modify texts passed by the Chamber of 

Representatives ? 

On all of these questions writers give personal opinions which are based 
purely on impressions. Undoubtedly the application of statistical methods 
in this field would lead writers to the necessity of revising a number of current 
opinions and would provide the basis for extremely rich studies. Unfortu- 
nately, such work would require a systematic examination of archives and 
Parliamentary debates from 1831 to the present, and can only be accomplished 
by a staff of researchers and with the aid of facilities which are not available 
at the present time. 
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TERMINOLOGY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


y in collaboration with BARBARA KYLE 


The next half century or so will probably show whether the social sciences are 
or are not going to establish their claim to rank as sciences; whether in fact 
they can use methods, produce results, and so command an authority compar- 
able with that which has enabled the natural sciences to change the face of 
the world and the life of man. Behind this article lies the conviction that no 
other question that faces us has an importance equal to this. If anthropology, 
economics, psychology and sociology can even get near to matching the 
achievements of biology, chemistry, physics, physiology, then (but not other- 
wise) there is reason to hope that in the long run all our problems are soluble. 

No science, however, has ever made much progress without the help of 
an exact technical vocabulary; nor can the social sciences hope to be an 
exception to this rule. Indeed it is probably no accident that the fruitfulness 
of the various branches of social science corresponds pretty closely to the meas- 
ure in which each has succeeded in establishing a terminology that is generally 
recognized and consistently used. We can draw up an order of merit here, in 
which psychology stands relatively high, perhaps because of its links with 
medical science; economics does well on some topics and (as illustrated below) 
atrociously on others; whilst sociology alas! is only too clearly at the bottom 
of the list. 

Part of this terminological backwardness is certainly to be explained by 
the fact that nearly all the social sciences were born in professors’ studies and 
libraries, and only at a relatively mature age did they, one after another, 
venture out into the real world where the empirical events which are their 
proper raw material actually happen. That is plainly true of psychology 
and sociology both of which are direct descendants of philosophy; in economics, 
also, the violently deductive phase, which seems at last to be passing, betrays 
a similar origin; and in the early days of anthropology we may recall that 
Sir James Frazer did not think it necessary to undertake studies in the field 
before writing The Golden Bough. 

For one reason or another emancipation from this unfortunate past has 
been an extraordinarily slow business. Even today the social sciences have 
not firmly mastered the elementary lesson that the meaning of terms is purely 
a matter of verbal convention, and that discussions about the “true” meaning 
of particular words may perhaps clarify linguistic usage, but can throw no light 
upon the nature of the phenomena which those words describe.!_ Hardly any 
branch of social science is wholly innocent of this verbalistic obsession, but, 
naturally, those that handle such words as “democracy”, “socialism”, “civi- 
lization” are most exposed to temptation. Thus we find Lord Beveridge and 
Mr. Christopher Mayhew arguing at a meeting arranged by the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship about the right way to define democracy. 
Lood Beveridge, it is reported, claimed that an essential condition of democracy 


1. I am indebted to Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, London, for permission to anticipate 
here and at a number of points in this article the argument of my book Testament for Social 
Science to be published by them in 1950. 
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is that “there should be a regular constitutional way of changing the 
government peacefully”; whilst Mr. Mayhew, is said to have criticised this 
definition for its narrowness, and even to have gone so far as to label it as 
“dangerous”.' “Social class” again is another term jwhich seems particu- 
larly prone to evoke verbalistic argument. Mr. Centers, for instance, in his 
recent study of The Psychology of Social Classes after reviewing various “theories” 
of class, comes to the conclusion that “classes are psycho-social groupings, 
something that is essentially subjective in character, dependent upon class 
consciousness... whereas “social strata” as defined by such objective criteria 
as wealth or occupation are not necessarily classes”; and then takes exception 
to the work of W. Lloyd Warner and his associates in recent studies of American 
social status systems for committing “essentially the same error* as those who 
have defined some particular set of social strata as classes.”? 

Another—and an outstanding—example of this particular type of muddle 
is the furious controversy that has raged round the Freudian use of the term 
“sexual”. Even in Freud’s last work, this battle is still to some extent a 
sham-fight over words. Thus Freud himself writes that “according to the 
popular view, human sexual life consists essentially in the impulse to bring 
one’s own genitals into contact with those of someone of the opposite sex”; 
but adds that it “is necessary to distinguish sharply between the concepts 
of ‘sexual’ and ‘genital’. The former is the wider concept and _ includes 
many activities that have nothing to do with the genitals... Sexual life com- 
prises the function of obtaining pleasure from zones of the body—a function 
which is subsequently brought into the service of reproduction”. In this 
passage Freud is, of course, simply summarising his own rather novel use of 
language. But one cannot help thinking how much blood, sweat and tears 
could have been saved if, instead of announcing with almost pontifical authori- 
ty that sexual “is a wider concept than genital”, Freud had used some 
neutral technical term for the general function of obtaining pleasure from 
zones of the body—especially in view of the fact that the word “sexual” is 
already so heavily overloaded with emotional associations. 

In all these cases there is of course a substantial issue, lurking behind the 
verbal one. Under cover of a linguistic dispute, Lord Beveridge and 
Mr. Mayhew are arguing about the type of government that each admires : 
Mr. Centers is concerned to stress the fact that, if you grade people in order 
of income or according to a prescribed occupational hierarchy, you will not 
necessarily get the same picture as if you assign them to the social group to 
which .they themselves “feel” that they belong: and Freud presumably 
wants to emphasize the affinity, rather than the difference, between genital 
pleasure and that derived from other zones of the body. Nevertheless in 
each of these, as in the many other similar cases, the underlying question 
of substance would be far better appreciated if it had been clearly separated 
from the unimportant semantic dispute in which it is entangled. 

An obvious way out of these difficulties is for every exponent of the social 
sciences explicitly to define (in his own language) for the use of himself and 
his readers whatever terms he proposes to employ. This is a common prac- 
ice amongst the conscientious: but what a wasteful one! The fact that 
such preliminaries should be necessary even in fields where the literature 1s 


* Italics mine. 
1. The Times, 4 January 1950. A : , . 
2. The Psychology of Social Classes by Richard Centers (Princeton University Press 1949 


pp. 27, 228. 
3. An Outline of Psycho-Analysis by Sigmund Freud (Hogarth Press, London, 1949) pp. 10, 11. 
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already large is itself a commentary on the pitiful backwardness of the social 
ciences. Moreover, the evil influence of the notion that a definition must 
be inherently right or inherently wrong is so pervasive that few social scien- 
tists can bring themselves to establish their definitions by simple fiat and to 
resist the temptation to defend these in advance against possible criticism. 
Professor Maclver’s classic study of Community for instance requires many 
pages of text for the definition of such terms as ‘society’, ‘community’, ‘asso- 
ciation’, ‘state’. Again, Bertrand Russell and Professor Harold Lasswell 
are amongst the many who have written on ‘power’: yet each must divert 
his energy to producing his own definition of the term. To Lord Russell 
power is “the production of intended effects” :! whilst Professor Lasswell 
prefers a more limited formula that confines a power relationship to cases in 
which ‘‘ severe deprivations are expected to follow the breach of a pattern of 
conduct”. In any accredited science no more than a short glossary would 
ever be required for purposes of definition, and even that would only be 
necessary when new observations had to be recorded. 

The principle that everyone must make his own vocabulary not only 
wastes the efforts of the writer, who must turn aside from what he has to say 
in order to equip himself with an adequate vehicle in which to say it: the 
effect upon the reader who may have to master almost as many definitions 
as there are authors, must be hardly less distressing. Certainly any natural 
scientist who comes across Professor L.M. Fraser’s book on Economic Thought 
and Language must be filled with mingled contempt and pity: for such is 
the prevailing diversity in the use of economic terms that Professor Fraser 
can fill four hundred pages with examples of the varied senses in which differ- 
ent writers use such words as value (“three main senses, each with sub- 
variants”) or capital (three main senses, of which the third alone has six 
distinct possible usages*). Who can be expected to keep pace with this? 
Or to remember that in one context capital means “liquid resources in the 
form of money”, whilst in another it stands for “purchasing power which 
has been ‘sunk’ in working on or improving existing ‘given property’”, and 
ina third it is practically synonymous with productive equipment ? 

The situation is bad enough when every writer makes precise and explicit 
definitions and sticks rigidly to them; but things are a thousand times worse 
if definitions are vague or unmanageably wide, or if their author becomes 
careless or forgetful, or even deliberately changes his usages. Misuse of terms 
ismuch more difficult to detect, and therefore much more likely to lead to 
confusion, if correct usage is a matter of individual choice, not common 
convention. If one botanist reserves the term Ranunculus acris for a variety 
which another labels as Ranunculus arvensis, occasions when one or other has 
wrongly identified a specimen in terms of this own classification will be much 
more likely to escape notice than would similar mistakes under a common 
system of nomenclature. In the social sciences this kind of thing is an inces- 
sant source of trouble. Consider, for example, one of the basic and most 
commonly used terms in sociology—the word “society”. Professor Maclver 
once defined society “in a universal or generic sense to include every willed 
rlationship of man to man”4—a formula so comprehensive that, taken 


: Power, A New Social Analysis by Bertrand Russell (George Allen and Unwin, London, 
1930) P. 35. 
2. Power and Personality by Harold Lasswell (Chapman and Hall, London, 1949) p. 19. 
fw, Thought and Language by L.M. Fraser (A. & C. Black, London, 1937) pp. 75; 
233 Hl, 304. 
4. Community by R.M. Maclver (Macmillan, London, 1924) p. 22. 
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literally, it would permit the word to be used for love, hate, robbery, banking, 
posting letters, or performing a surgical operation—all of which are surely 
among the “willed relationships of man with man”. Nor does his later 
version, which appears in a work written jointly with Professor Charles H. Page, 
do much to limit the term more effectively ; for according to this “Society 
is a system of usages and procedures, of authority and mutual aid, of many 
groupings and divisions, of controls of human behaviour and of liberties”! 
Meanwhile Professor Ginsberg takes an even wider sweep, and includes 
“all or any dealings of man with man, whether these be direct or indirect, 
organized or unorganized, conscious or unconscious, co-operative or antag- 
onistic”; though the practical application of this immensely wide concept 
is restricted by his distinction between “society” and “a society”, defined as 
“a collection of individuals united by certain relations or modes of behaviour 
which mark them off from others who do not enter into those relations or 
who differ from them in behaviour”.? Finally, we have Dr. Toynbee’s 
version in which a society means “a system of relationship between human 
beings who are not only individuals but are also social animals in the sense 
that they could not exist at all without being in this relationship to one 
another ”.® 
One does not need to look much further to understand the backward 
state of sociology : for it is really impossible for any author to use consistently 
and precisely a term that he has defined as vaguely or as widely as in these 
examples: and if, as one might fairly suppose, the study of society is the 
essential subject matter of sociology, then this lack of precision affects the 
foundations of the whole science—and indeed invalidates its claim to rank 
as a science at all. The impossibility of working with such unreliable verbal 
tools is perhaps most conspicuously illustrated in Dr. Toynbee’s work; for 
since he actually attempts a count of societies (and one cannot, obviously, 
count the indefinable), he at least must be striving after the utmost possible 
precision. Yet this is what we find. On pages 4 and 5 occur several refer- 
ences to “Hellenic” Society; on page 8 five separate societies are distinguished 
in the contemporary world, namely Western Christendom, an Orthodox 
Christian Society, an Islamic Society, a Hindu Society and a Far Eastern 
Society, along with several “fossilized relics of similar societies now extinct” : 
yet on page 7 the spatial extension of the society which includes Great Britain 
clearly “differs perceptibly according to the plane on which we focus our 
attention” : on the economic and political plane it is world wide, but its 
cultural extension is substantially “confined to the countries occupied by 
Catholic and Protestant peoples in Western Europe, America and the South 
Seas”. On p. 169 Nomadism has become a society; on p. 426 reference is 
made to “an attempt to conquer a society by a higher religion”, and by pp. 533- 
5 we find “societies suffering breakdown”, “in process of disintegration”, 
or “paying the price of seeking salvation through the sword”. After all this, 
surely the harassed sociologist may be forgiven for asking in despair what 
after all is a society in terms of either Dr. Toynbee’s definition already quoted 
or any alternative? What would happen to, say, genetics if chromosomes 
were as elusive as this ? 
Where all is so chaotic we can hardly be surprised if some words escape 
definition altogether, or if, even when defined, they fail to shake themselves 
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1. Society by R.M. Maclver and Charles H. Page (Macmillan, London, 1949) p. 5: 
2. Sociology by Morris Ginsberg (Thornton Butterworth, London, 1934)p. 40. 
3. A Study of History by Arnold J. Toynbee, Abridgement by D.C. Somervell (Oxford 
University Press, 1946) p. 211. All references in the text are to the Abridgement. 
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free of the associations of ordinary speech. Such misfortune has persistently 
bedevilled the words “race” and “racial”, obscuring, if not indeed poisoning, 
the whole study of the varieties of the human species. “Race” in common 
usage has a strong biological flavour, and, inevitably, such phrases as “racial 
characters” are understood to refer to characters that are transmitted by 
physical inheritance. Hence the popular habit of using the word to describe 
communities that are united by cultural or linguistic, as distinct from biolo- 
gical, affinities quickly fosters belief in imaginary biological groupings, and 
the doctrine that cultural traits are biologically inherited. Provided that 
“race” has been explicitly defined in non-biological terms, it would no doubt 
be permissible to speak of a French or German or even a Yugoslav ‘race’ : 
but in practice the genetic associations of the word are so strong that it would 
be hard to stick to such a definition, and to avoid the inference that any 
characteristic traits exhibited by the French, the Germans or the Yugoslavs 
are transmitted “in the blood”. So much damage has been done by this 
kind of confused usage that no serious writer on racial topics can afford to 
neglect his definitions. One after another with monotonous conscientious- 
ness they must protect themselves against confusion of biological and non- 
biological phenomena. 

Even at its best—when definitions are most precisely made and consist- 
ently used—the amateurish practice of requiring every author to provide 
his own verbal equipment is an immense obstacle to every form of commu- 
nication. It makes language frontiers, for instance, far harder to cross : 
the same word has to be translated into every other language not once, but 
as many times as there are authors who use it in their own. And it is no less 
of an obstacle to the provision of documentary services: the supply of 
abstracts and classified indices in the social, as compared with the natural, 
sciences is, indeed, notoriously inadequate. Where are the social science 
equivalents of Chemical Abstracts or Engineering Abstracts ? We cannot, however, 
hope that this shortage will be made good so long as the terminology of a 
work on any branch of the social sciences remains so vague a guide to its 
content. In all fields where unambiguous terms are established—outside as 
well as inside the natural sciences—exact identification of a concept is 
possible; and by means of symbols, such as those employed in the Universal 
Decimal Classification, studies of, say, the industrial uses of a chemical can 
be clearly separated from those that deal with its properties as a matter of 
pure science. Precision of this kind is plainly fundamental to classification : 
and classification is the basis of effective documentary service. In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, we must not be surprised if the documentation available 
for the sociologist falls far short of that provided in the natural sciences, where 
classifications are continually improved to keep pace with new research. 
True, it may be argued that the demand for such services in the social sciences 
is hardly great enough to justify any similar efforts in that field. But here 
we have something of a vicious circle; for demand and supply alike depend 
upon the establishment of a precise terminology. As long as the social scien- 
tists made little attempt to be scientists at all, but were content with verbal 
disputation, they had no need to bother either about problems of vocabulary 
or about the lack of adequate information services. As soon, however, as 
they began to embark upon empirical investigations, they were bound to 


1. See for instance : 

Race Differences by Otto Klineberg (Harper Bros., New York, 1935) pp. 18 ff. 

Heredity and Politics by J.B.S. Haldane (George Allen and Unwin, London 1943) pp. 131 ff. 
We Europeans by Julian S. Huxley and A.C. Haddon (Penguin Books, London, 1939) pp. 21 ff. 
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appreciate both the importance of keeping abreast with one another’s re. 
searches, and the value of abstracting services for this purpose. And then they 
find that no one can supply the tools which they require because their own 
inaccurate use of terms precludes effective documentation. 


II 


Happily these chaotic conditions need continue no longer than we choose 
that they should. Several methods of clearing up the mess are possible, 
and we need not rely exclusively on any one of the alternatives :- what 
is helpful in one context may be useless in another. 

First, there are words which might well be standardized in their existing 
form. This applies particularly, perhaps, to some that are of Latin or Greek 
origin and occur in substantially the same form in a number of related lan. 
guages; for in such cases the standardization can be established on a {fairly 
extensive international scale. Even where there is less overlap between 
languages, however, it may still be worth while to tidy up the use of certain 
terms, language by language, since, after all, a precise expression can be 
translated, and a woolly one cannot. In this field valuable pioneering work 
has been done by the Carnegie Endowment in their Memorandum on Defin- 
tion and Use of Certain Terms.1. ‘The primary object of this work was to deal 
with some of the practical difficulties of administration that arise when mem- 
bers of international organizations find themselves unable even to describe 
these institutions in terms which convey the same meaning to their fellow 
members. ‘This is particularly hopeful territory, if only because many inter- 

national organizations are relatively young, and there has, therefore, not been 

time for their language to be enriched by quite so many muddles as pervade 
the vocabularies of ancient institutions. The Carnegie Memorandum could 
still, for instance, note that the term “Chamber” has not yet been applied 
to international bodies established by governments, and could suggest, accord- 
ingly, that it might be limited to the International Chamber of Commerce. 
Nevertheless, already ninety pages of text are required to define terms which 
can claim to have acquired a place in the world of international organizations, 
such as, to name only a few, ‘Assembly’, ‘Council’, ‘Institute’, ‘Federation’, 
‘Board’. 

The objectives of the Carnegie project may be limited; but there is no 
doubt that the work has significance in a wider context. It might well, for 
instance, be extended to branches of political science, especially those in 
which there is a close connection between politics and law; for the nature 
of the lawyers’ business has at least trained them to appreciate the virtues of 
precision. At the same time, however, we must recognize that—witness 
examples already quoted—political thinkers are not always the best of pupils 
in this matter. In short, the technique in question, and when it wins accept- 

. ance, is a potential solution of all our problems, except that of providing a 
completely international terminology: but where it fails to get established, 
it can only throw us back on the old practice of allowing or requiring every 
writer to supply his own vocabulary. Everything therefore turns upon the 
chances of a general willingness to adopt specialised usages of common terms. 
Clearly these are negligible in the case of words which have already been 
the subject of frequent verbalistic disputes; and they are only small when the 


1. Definition and Use of Certain Terms, A Memorandum prepared in the Division of Inter- 
national Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Washington, 1943)- 
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words to be standardized are dragged too far from their everyday meaning 
(what a struggle, for example, the economists have had to establish their 
peculiar meaning for ‘utility’!); but the prospect is more hopeful when, as 
in the classification of international institutions, a familiar word is used in a 
new field with a meaning that is still reasonably consistent with its old asso- 
ciations. 

A second line of attack upon the problem is for the social, like the natural 
sciences, to dress themselves in a completely new suit of technical terms, 
designed to their own measure, usually from material available in the classical 
languages. This has been done most successfully, perhaps, by the psycholo- 
gists, thanks again no doubt, to their close relationship, through psychiatry, 
with medicine. Dr. Ernest Jones’ volume of Papers on Psycho-Analysis, for 
instance, includes an extensive glossary covering everything from “aboulia” 
through “dementia praecox and super-ego” to “voyeur”; and he is in the 
happy position of being able to refer those who want more to the glossary 
published as a Supplement to the International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, or to 
Dr. Hutchings’ Psychiatric Word Book.2 With such a highly technical vocabu- 
lary as this, at least we can be sure that the same term is not used in different 
senses by different authors. When Dr. Jones writes “paranoia” he means 
the same thing as does any other psychiatrist. The introduction of strange 
new terms, moreover, may perhaps in turn facilitate the promotion to tech- 
nical rank of words that are borrowed from ordinary speech. In spite of 
the already-mentioned disaster about ‘sexual’, where there are, of course, 
exceptionally violent associations to contend with, the psychologists have 
done fairly well in this line also, as witness the well-recognized technical 
use of “repression”, “projection” and—though in these cases the foundations 
are not quite so firm—“complex” or “exhibitionism”. Occasionally, 
however, even the most distinguished writers show a curious defeatism about 
their own terminology. Freud, for instance, in the work already quoted is 
content to remark that there “is no term analogous to ‘libido’ for describing 
the energy of the destructive instinct”.* If this is really true, why, one may 
ask, did he not invent a term himself ? 

Like the standardization of common words, the invention of new terms 
is completely satisfactory if and when it comes off; and it has the added 
advantage that it normally transcends all language frontiers. But in this 
case, also, it is hard to be sure about the exact conditions of success. The 
achievements of the psychiatrists suggest that one crucial factor may be close 
connection with a recognized natural science, and that this in turn is asso- 
ciated with the layman’s willingness to admit that here are matters which 
he cannot expect to understand if he has not equipped himself with the appro- 
priate tools. It is, however, clear that, while success is complete when it 
comes, failure may be disastrous—more disastrous perhaps, in its way, even 
than failure to establish a technical meaning for ordinary words. For if 
anew technical term does not succeed in establishing itself, not only are we 
back where we were without a generally accepted vocabulary, but, in addition 
the whole prestige of the science which attempted to introduce that term is 
liable to suffer. The word quickly becomes ridiculous, and those who use 
it are denounced for their unnecessary jargon. Why cannot the fellow say 
what he means in plain English, French or Dutch? Significantly, such a 
challenge is never made to the natural scientists, though their language is 

1. Papers on Psycho-Analysis by Ernest Jones (Balliere, Tindall and Cox, London, 1948), 

2. A Psychiatric Word Book by R.H. Hutchings (State Hospitals Press, Utica). 5 

3. Freud, op. cit., p. 7. 7 
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normally far removed from the vernacular. In the social sciences it is per- 
haps the American sociologists who have paid the heaviest price for their 
—undoubtedly remarkable—linguistic inventiveness. Occasionally, perhaps, 
their humiliation may have been deserved, for admittedly one possible use 
of strange terms is to dress up commonplace knowledge as though it were an 
outstanding new discovery : but that is certainly not the whole answer. 
A third possibility is to compromise between the tidying up of old terms 
and the invention of new ones. Precision can be given to the vocabulary 
of ordinary speech, if this is simultaneously translated into exact symbols; 
and if those symbols are numerical or algebraic rather than verbal, it will 
be possible both to bypass the charge of jargon and to create a terminology 
that is as widely understood as are the arabic numerals or our own alphabet. 
Here again we may get help from established systems of classification : for 
the two birds—scientific terminology and satisfactory documentation—might, 
in fact, well be killed with one stone. In a numerical classification we have 
indeed already an international language that is limited only by our willing- 
ness to use terms with precision. Anyone, for instance, who wishes to know 
what has been written in the Spanish language on French headgear in the 
18th century has only to quote 646.5 (44) “17” = 60 (in the language of 
the Universal Decimal Classification) in order to be understood alike in 
Moscow, Washington, or London. Or to take a wholly fanciful example, 
anyone interested in drawings of the pumpkin used as a coach in a well-known 
fairy-tale could write (084) 635.62 : 629.1 — 46 : 398.2, knowing that 
these symbols (of which the literal English translation is drawing pumpkin 


in relation to private passenger vehicle in relation to fairy stories) would 


stand for exactly comparable terms in any other language. Enquiries that 
he might make, or information that he had to give, could thus be expressed 
in an international verbal currency of constant value. 

This suggests that it might be worth trying to cultivate the habit of using 
precise symbols along with, if not in place of, words in common use. In 
this way, we might permit ourselves the luxury of writing each in our own 
language and retaining the variable shades of meaning that attach to parti- 
cular words (especially those with a long history), and yet might still manage 
to satisfy the demands of scientific precision. One method would be to use 
a numerical classification in such a way as to fix words in an exact context 
which would automatically limit their meaning. To quote our old and 
troublesome friend “democracy” once more, in the Universal Decimal 
Classification this will be found under the following symbols 32—political 
science : 321—state and society, amongst the subdivisions of which we 
find 321.4 (context of ancient democracy)—Greek city states, and 321.6 
(context of authoritarian system of government), within which 321.63 stands 
for dictatorship of the proletariat: while finally, in the context of political 
parties, 329.22 stands for parties which bear such names as the Democrats 
in the U.S.A. By adding the appropriate symbol in parenthesis, it would 
be possible to use the word democracy in reference equally to the Greek 
city states and to the dictatorship of the proletariat without intellectual 
confusion, and with perhaps considerable emotional gain: and until our 
sciences are much more grown-up than are as yet, these emotional factors 
cannot be wholly neglected. 

Fundamentally the successful use of symbols must depend upon our 
skill in breaking down complex concepts into constituent elements, which 
can then be recombined in various patterns as required. For sucha procedure, 
there are of course obvious and encouraging precedents in the natural sciences 
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in which the resolution of the complex into the simple, and the recombination 
of the simple into the complex have played so large a part. The social 
scientists perhaps, no less than the chemists, have a place for formulae : 
one day they too might live in a world where water is always H?0! Consider, 
for instance, some of the most widely (and vaguely) used concepts in economics 
such as ‘money’, ‘capital’, saving’ or ‘spending’. By the use of relatively 
few algebraic (or numerical) symbols, these could easily be broken down and 
rebuilt in such a way as to give at once flexibility, variety and precision. 
Suppose that £, for instance, is the symbol for currency used as means of 
payment; that (a) symbolises capital goods in the sense of instruments of 
production while (b) represents goods used by final consumers; and 
that [a] stands for keeping, |b! for receiving, | c| for giving and |d] for 
exchanging; then, with the aid of a few standard symbols such as O for past, 
'| for present, — for future and : for relationship, the elusive term ‘investment’ 
could be written either £ [a] := |d]: (a) or £ [a] : = £|b]. The 
former version would emphasize investment as a means of using present 
money to create future capital goods, the latter as a means of making money 
breed more money. 

This example is not intended to do more than illustrate the kind of analysis 
that is required. It would indeed be a misuse of effort for any private indi- 
vidual to give time to constructing a system of symbols that would stand up 
to the demands of actual use. For this is, most conspicuously, a matter in 
which collective action is essential, and one which must be tackled at both 
the national and the international level. And it is no less important that 
those who are working on one plane should keep in touch with what is happen- 
ing on the other. For, on the one hand, the social scientists cannot hope for 
effective international communication unless and until they have learned 
to talk precisely and intelligibly in their own languages. (That point is 
well illustrated by the situation on the documentation side, where such inter- 
national organizations as the International Federation of Documentation and 
the International Federation of Library Association are already established 
and are giving effective help to workers in the natural sciences in the co-ordi- 
nation of catalogues and abstracts; whilst the social scientists are still too 
helpless to make use of the similar services that would be available for the 
asking for themselves.) And, on the other hand, precision within each 
language will be ten times more valuable if it is achieved in terms which either 
have themselves a ready international circulation or for which international 
or national equivalents can easily be found; but for that the machinery has 
yet to be created. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS : 


THE WORK OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES CONFERENCE 


JACQUES VERNANT. 


The expression “International Relations” has become more or less generalized 
today as meaning a group of facts and relationships between which the mind 
discovers a certain degree of unity. Even those who still refuse to regard 
the study of “International Relations” as a matter for separate research and 
instruction, nevertheless admit that from certain points of view it is useful to 
regroup the various types of problems raised by the relations between nations, 
International Relations then appear as a subject of study brought about by 
the rearrangement of the facts of history, international and constitutional 
law, political science and economics. Must, then, recourse be had to the 
methods and results of these various sciences in order to derive, from this 
synthesis between them, a body of new information ? 

It does not seem that this is necessarily the case. International relations 
are not a subject that can be constituted by assembling agglomerations of 
facts from other traditional academic disciplines. It was clear, after the 
first world war and even more so after the second, that International Relations 
had a field of their own and that they should be studied according to special 
methods. Relations between nations continue all the time, in the form of 
economic and diplomatic relations in time of peace and certain types of rela- 
tionship in time of war, with all the gradations involved in the transition 
from the peaceful exchange of products through commerce to the destructive 
energy released by armed conflict; they are a feature both of the “less devel- 
oped” and of the most highly developed societies. It is however true that 
in the modern world the relative reduction in distances, the development 
of means of communication, and the dissemination of news have to some extent 
brought the peoples closer together physically, even if they have not united 
them morally. 

In these circumstances it is more than ever possible today to speak of an 
“international society”, meaning not an ideal state of society, as it was under- 
stood in the 18th century, but a world in which the ties between governments 
and between peoples are more numerous and closer than ever and in which, 
despite all appearances, national frontiers are not insuperable barriers. In 
other words, so long as each nation could be regarded as a closed world within 
its own frontiers and international relations could accordingly be rightly 
confined to relationships between States and to economic and cultural rela- 
tionships involving a restricted group of commercial and lettered people, 
diplomatic history, economic history and the history of ideas, together with 
military history, sufficied to exhaust the subject that may be described as 
International Relations. But from the moment when the economic unity 
of the world became an accomplished fact and an essential condition for its 
prosperity, and when ideological movements were no longer confined to the 
purely national sphere but began to involve vast masses of human beings, 
International Relations came to embrace every aspect of the political 
and economic life of the nations themselves, in the same way as did 
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inter-governmental relations properly so called. From that moment the 
study of International Relations became a study of international society in the 
sense already indicated—a description of the static structure of the relations 
between States, and of the dynamic features of every type of relationship 
between States and between peoples. 

Since International Relationships, then, constitute a separate and well 
defined subject, the first step, in studying them, should be to lay the basis 
as far as possible for a sociology of the relationships between nations {this to 
comprise the relationships between the public opinions of the various coun- 
tries, and those between their governments). This Sociology of International 
Relations, if established, would involve methods and knowledge that in one 
sense might be described as “totalitarian”. In the 2oth century there are, 
in fact, no economic phenomena that are not simultaneously political phe- 
nomena, nor any political phenomena that are not simultaneously religious 
phenomena in the broad sense of the term, to the extent that political life 
in the 20th century takes the form of states of mind and passions created by 
ideologies, and no longer consists of rivalries between individuals and clans. 
There is no trace, as yet, of this Sociology of International Relations, in which 
international law would have its place as one of the facts that govern the 
actual lives of States, and their relationships; which would also comprise 
history, together with a positive system that would describe existing structures 
and current developments rather than evolve theoretical constructions; and 
which, finally, would include political sociology and religious sociology 
(ie. the study of current political and religious movements). It may be, 
indeed, that the task of establishing it requires something more than the 
gifts and the knowledge possessed by a single man or a team of research work- 
ers inspired by uniform confidence in the scientific method. This, however, 
must be the object aimed at; it must be proclaimed that it can be achieved, 
and it must not, at the outset, be conceded that it is impossible to proceed 
beyond the various forms (economic, political and legal) of specialized know- 
ledge and to make a synthesis of them, so as to obtain a complete and objective 
picture of international society. Otherwise, there is no alternative but to 
divide up knowledge of the world in which we live into several separate frac- 
tions, each of which, in itself, would be incomplete. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that, despite all difficulties, a fair number of specialists in history, 
law or the economic sciences should have felt that it was worth making Inter- 
national Relations a separate subject of reflexion, study and instruction. 

If International Relations are recognized as a subject in this sense, the 
following problems arise : 

— Problems concerned with research, i.e. the acquiring of objective 

knowledge about International Relations; ; 

— problems concerning the dissemination of the knowledge acquired; 

— problems concerned with the teaching of International Relations. 

These problems raise yarious types of difficulty. Research difficulties 
are purely involved with method, and derived from the nature of the subject 
itself. The dissemination of knowledge and information among the public 
and the teaching of International Relations raise another type of problem 
as well; dissemination of knowledge, or more precisely (in these matters) of 
opinion, invariably takes on a political complexion, since nowadays every- 
thing that is social is always political; while the teaching of International 
Relations, even assuming that it did not itself bring about political problems 
presupposes, in many countries, an inevitably difficult break with current 
university traditions. 
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The International Studies Conference was set up to deal with all these 
matters and to try to solve these problems. Founded in 1928, it made, 
between the two world wars, a first-class contribution to the study of the 
basic and organizational problems raised by International Relations, under 
the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
Unesco’s predecessor. We cannot here describe all the work it has done, 
We may merely refer to the enquiries, which have now become classic, on: 
The State and Economic Life (these enquiries were undertaken from the 
particular standpoint of international economic and political relations); 
Collective Security and Economic Policies and Peace (this latter study was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the second world war). The importance 
of these enquiries lay in the fact that they were carried out jointly by national 
institutions comprising the most representative of individuals in the various 
branches of research concerned with international problems. While political 
considerations were not always absent from the meetings and the joint work 
involved, this did not alter the fact that an ever-growing desire for objectivity 
and scientific clarity was displayed, and that this desire has become a tradition 
and a basic principle of our Organization. 

After the first world war there was a rapid growth in the number of national 
institutes and committees whose purpose it was to study International Rela- 
tions. It had become clear that peaceful co-operation between the nations 
must be based not merely on the peoples’ desire for peace, but on accurate 
knowledge of the actual situations and concrete problems that governed 
international relations in the various areas. It seemed, moreover, essential 
to compare the objectivity of the various bodies and to facilitate exchanges 
and comparisons of views in an atmosphere more typical of a scientific congress 
than of an international conference. The work thus set on foot by the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation through the International 
Studies Conference was finally crowned with success. To it is due, today, 
the desire, which has been expressed repeatedly since the end of the second 
world war, to underline yet more firmly the scientific and non-official 
character of an Organization whose members are pledged to work together to 
bring about a greater understanding of international matters and to refuse 
to be the mere echoes of official views. 

It was in this spirit that the International Studies Conference undertook, 
in 1947, a new enterprise in research : “The Sovereignty of Nations in Modern 
International Life”. Its members were to present 15 important statements 
on this subject at the Conference’s Fourteenth Session. 

These statements have not so far been published, except for a few which 
were issued by the National Institutes or Committees that were responsible 
for drafting them. The members of the Conference have, in fact, since the 
war taken the view that in the case of subject matter as delicate as that with 
which they had to deal it was better only to resort to publication in cases 
when, after careful consideration, such publication was deemed especially 
useful.t Naturally, each member of the International Studies Conference 
(and today they number 27, one from each of 27 different States) publishes, 
without engaging the Conference’s responsibility, such studies as it thinks 
may enlighten public opinion in its own country. From this point of view, 
therefore, the purpose of the International Studies Conference is to enable 
personal contacts, exchanges of views and the free comparison of all theses 
to take place. 


1. The list of the pre-1939 publications of the International Studies Conference will be 
found in L’Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, Paris, 1946, page 336. 
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But the Conference has other aims—as we think, legitimate aims. Thus 
it has agreed to suggest to its members a project that has been sponsored by 
the Social Sciences Department of Unesco and is now being worked out. 
This involves the description, by qualified experts, of the ways of life and 
the aspirations of various countries, so as to achieve a series of studies that will 
permit, later on, the “synthetic” examination of problems like the réle of 
the family, or of the different types of education, in the formation of ideals— 
more particularly the ideal of peaceful co-operation between the peoples. 
These monographs, all of which will soon be ready and whose purpose is to 
present a sociological and psychological picture of these nations (17 in all), 
are therefore eminently suitable for inclusion in the general work of an organ- 
ization concerned with International Relations. The peoples’ conception 
of themselves, of their neighbours, and of the world is of prime interest to 
whoever is concerned to understand international events; and that conception 
can only be explained by reference to the geographical and historical cir- 
cumstances and the various institutions and traditions of those peoples. All 
these studies must contain a sketch of the structure, family life, institutions 
and political, economic and religious existence of the nations in question. 
They must describe the distinctive features, if any, with which history and 
their living conditions have invested these peoples, and the idea, whether true 
or false, that they have of themselves and of others. Such an attempt consti- 
tutes the outline of the possible first steps in that Sociology of International 
Relations that has already been mentioned. Because of the knowledge, and 
still more the tact and detachment that it requires, this difficult task has 
attracted first-rate men; and the general results fully justify, in my view, the 
confidence Unesco has placed in the Conference, which was the only organ- 
ization broadly and solidly enough constructed, and possessing enough 
independence, to be entrusted with the work in question. We may merely 
mention a few of those who have drafted these monographs or supervised their 
drafting : 

Professor K. B. SmMevuie, for the British monograph, 
Professor G. Le Bras, for the French monograph, 
Professor F. CastBerc, for the Norwegian monograph, 
M. Denis pE Roucemont, for the Swiss monograph, 
Miss True Davinson, for the Canadian monograph, 
M. Morra pr LavriANno, for the Italian monograph, 
Professor L. GeLBerG, for the Polish monograph. 

It is also a purpose of the International Studies Conference to represent 
and defend the common interests of institutions concerned with the study of 
International Relations. Thus it functions, in a sense, as an Association that 
represents specialists, mainly in relations with international bodies necessarily 
connected with it, and primarily with Unesco. At the Fourteenth Session 
of the Conference, moreover, all the delegates expressed their desire to be 
represented independently vis-a-vis international bodies and on a footing of 
equality with the other international non-governmental organizations. At 
the same time, at their more recent General Assembly, the members of the 
International Studies Conference decided to take, without delay, steps to 
facilitate documentation in the field of international relations. They aim in 
the first place at simplifying and standardizing the working instruments of 
specialists in international relations (records published in specialized reviews, 
bibliographical reviews and indexes, etc.). This part of the Conference’s 
programme coincides with the general aims of Unesco, as formulated at the 
meeting convened by the latter from 7 to g December 1949 to study the 
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question of Documentation in the Social Sciences. In this respect, the plans 
of the International Studies Conference also include the publication of a list of 
Documentation Centres one, at any rate, of whose objects is International 
Relations (from a political, social, economic, cultural or demographic point 
of view). 

Finally, the programme of the International Studies Conference for the 
current year provides for the publication of a list of the works at present in 
course of preparation on the subject of International Relations, especially 
works undertaken in European countries. In the view of the Secretary. 
General, and of prominent members of the Institutes affiliated to the Confer. 
ence who are specially concerned with this question, this list should comprise 
not only recent or current studies carried out by these specialized Institutes, 
but also doctorate theses submitted in the universities, provided their subject 
is wholly in line with the general aims of the Conference and their value is 
guaranteed by the university authorities concerned. 

It should also be mentioned that the International Studies Conference has 
included, in its work for 1950, a study of the problems raised by the Teaching, 
and more especially the University Teaching, of International Relations. 
This question affects, though it is distinct from, the problem of dissemination 
of results. Such dissemination is to an anonymous public opinion, to whom 
only the data can be communicated. The teaching, and especially the uni- 
versity teaching, of international relations can, however, aim at providing 
students with a certain outlook and certain aids to method, intuition and 
good sense as applied to contemporary world affairs, just as much as or pos- 
sibly even more than with actual detailed knowledge. We may recall that 
the problems raised by the teaching of international relations in the univer- 
sities had already been tackled, between the two wars, by the International 
Studies Conference. Sir Alfred ZimMERN was asked to draw up a general 
report on the matter; it was published in 1939, and its general conclusions 
are still valid. In the meantime, however, many countries (especially the 
Anglo-Saxon countries) have to a greater or lesser degree instituted this 
teaching of international relations in their universities. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that in the Anglo-Saxon countries the universities are less subject to 
control by a central authority and so are more able to act on their own 
initiative; and also, possibly, to the fact that they are less fettered by a tra- 
ditional type of organization, and more open to external influences and to the 
logic of facts. However this may be, thanks to Professor C.A.W. MANNING 
(who directs the teaching of international relations at the University of 
London) and also to the British Committee, the International Studies Confer- 
ence has, since 1947, systematically resumed its study of the state of teaching 
about international relations in the universities, its importance and the dangers 
attaching to it. In this case, too, the Conference is studying matters that 
Unesco has explicitly raised. We may recall that a conference convened by 
Unesco in August 1948 at Utrecht recommended “that all universities where 
there are as yet no chairs or special sections for the teaching of and research in 
international relations and that offer no facilities of this type be invited as 
soon as possible to establish such chairs or sections or to discover all other 
available means of organizing systematic teaching or research in this subject”. 
This resolution may remain a dead letter unless a careful analysis, in the first 
place, is made of the conditions under which such teaching could or should 
be organized. 

The problem was taken up again at the Fourteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference. It was then decided to convene in London, 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Suzan STRANGE 


In the United States, it is sometimes said, cynically, that to start a first class 
centre of medical research for the study of any particular disease, the founders 
must first arrange for some important person to suffer from it. If they 
cannot arrange this, they must wait for it. Then, and only then, the endow- 
ments, gifts and humble subscriptions will start to pour in. The same might 
be said of institutions whose main purpose is research in international rela- 
tions. Until international relations began to hurt, and to hurt important 
people, there were none. The sufferings of small states, of professional 
soldiers and “unimportant” individuals were not enough to engender study 
and research in international relations in those Great Powers who alone had 
the resources to undertake it. The first World War of 1914-18 in most 
countries marked the beginning of a widespread interest in the subject. As 
Prime Minister Attlee pointed out in a speech to Chatham House in July, 
1949, “Diplomats (before 1914) were almost a race apart and the intruder 
into this sphere was regarded at best as a faddist and at the worst, or almost the 
worst, as a nuisance. Even debates in Parliament on foreign affairs were 
very infrequent. The first World War changed all that; millions of ordinary 
citizens found the whole course of their lives had been changed as a result 
of foreign policy and those who survived were apt to say, “Why did not we 
take more notice of what was happening ?” 

Thereafter, different countries have used different ways to give this 
feeling expression. A previous article in this Bulletin dealt with research 
institutions in international relations in the United States. There is much in 
common between the experience of the two countries. There are also some 
significant differences. Compared with the United States, Britain has had 
two advantages : a strong tradition, old but flexible, of semi-public national 
institutions, and a country small enough in size to make duplication of effort 
in a new field normally unnecessary and sometimes impossible. It has also 
had one disadvantage : a comparative shortage of funds. All three differ- 
ences have led to a much greater concentration of effort in Britain in a single 
institution—the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Other institutions, 
it is true, have grown up in the last ten or fifteen years, but they have, gene- 
rally speaking, been for special purposes. Either they have dealt with parti- 
cular aspects of international relations, such as international law, or they have 
covered ground forbidden to the Royal Institute of International Affairs or 
they have served special commercial or political purposes again banned to 
a non-political, non-profit-making, non-party organization. There has, too, 
been little direct competition from the universities. The older British Uni- 
versities, Oxford and Cambridge, have been slow to encourage the develop- 
ment of a new and untried branch of study except in connection with the 
established faculties. The provincial universities have, in general, been 
equally unadventurous; only a few have started departments of international 
relations since the war. Only in London, in the London School of Economics 
and Political Science and in University College, are there well-established 
centres of graduate research. 
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All other institutions, in fact, are still dwarfed by the Royal Institute—and 
to some extent, by virtue of its greater resources, are to some extent parasitic 
on it. Most of this article, therefore will be concerned with the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs—or Chatham House asit is generally known—in 
recognition of its special position in this country and of its international 
reputation as a prototype of many similar institutes throughout the Common- 
wealth and the world. 


os 

Last summer, Chatham House celebrated the 3oth anniversary of its tentative 
foundation during the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. Significantly, it 
partly owed its birth to the need for a particular piece of research in inter- 
national relations, although its purposes, then and now, were a good deal wider 
than pure academic research. A group of Americans and British who had 
been personally concerned in the negotiation of the Peace Conference had 
been meeting each other day after day at the Hotel Majestic in Paris. Inevi- 
tably, they had discussed the problems that had brought them together. 
Among other things, they were all agreed that a full record of all that had 
taken place should be started without delay. If the task were left too long, 
memories would blur and it would be difficult to draw on the expert knowledge 
of the assembled Allied Conference staffs. This project in contemporary his- 
torical research was, they thought, to be the first object of an International 
Institute which they proposed to launch simultaneously in Britain and the 
United States. With the help of a special grant, the editorial direction of the 
research was entrusted to Dr. H.W.V. Temperley of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

As it turned out, the original idea of an International Institute never mat- 
erialized. The American group returned home in 1920 to find the Council on 
Foreign Relations already in existence in New York. Rather than risk the 
drawbacks of divided effort they joined and supported this organization 
instead of founding a similiar one. The Council on Foreign Relations is 
still referred to in London as the “sister” organization of Chatham House, 
but the ties between the two are only those of friendship and mutual help. 
Meanwhile, the organizing committee in London in 1920—of which 
Lord Robert Cecil was Chairman and Mr. Lionel Curtis Honorary Secre- 
tary—had also decided independently that a national rather than an inter- 
national institute would, for the time being, be of more practical value. And 
in fact, when the byelaws of the new Institute came to be drafted, a first 
principle was laid down that membership in it should be confined to British 
subjects. ‘This was in order that discussions among members should be as 
open and frank as possible; if foreigners were present, it was argued, members 
might not want to speak freely. For the same reason, the Press are not 
admitted in their professional capacity to lectures and discussions held by the 
Institute. The audience undertakes expressly not to attribute any infor- 
mation or comment made in the course of the meeting. Another fundamental 
clause laid down from the first was that the Institute itself should never 
attempt to offer any opinion on the conduct of public policy. Its members 
would have complete freedom of speech but with nothing spoken or written 
under its auspices would the Institute as a corporate body associate itself. 

Without these wise decisions, the rapid growth of the Institute would 
probably have been impossible. With them, the British Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs as it was called at first moved quickly up in the world. From 
its first home in a two-room office in South London it moved a year later to 
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larger premises in Bloomsbury and in 1923 to its present home in St. James’ 
Square between Piccadilly and St. James’ Park. Chatham House as this was 
then named had been the home of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, of 
Lord Derby and of William Ewart Gladstone. In the same year the Prince of 
Wales accepted the office of Visitor, placing the political independence of the 
Institute, as it were, under Royal protection. In 1926, the final step was of 
recognition achieved—a Royal Charter which gave the Institute corporate 
personality before the law and allowed it to sue and be sued in the Courts, 
A Royal Charter does not legally create a monopoly. Theoretically, other 
institutions may also in law be given Royal Charters for similiar purposes but 
in practice a second one would be extremely unlikely. It does not, either, 
prevent other institutions in international relations from acquiring comparable 
legal rights by the alternative process of incorporation. What it does do is to 
confer great national prestige. Its moral effect was, in fact, to discourage 
competitors. This was reintorced by the chronic shortage of funds in Britain 
in the 1920’s for anything so newfangled as institutes of international relations, 
For many years, this was, and probably still is, the greatest single limiting 
factor on the development of Chatham House and similiar organizations, 
This as much as the Royal Charter choked off competition. For the first 
few years, indeed, the British Institute of International Affairs lived an incred- 
ibly hand-to-mouth existence, never sure where the next year’s income 
would be coming from. Subscriptions from members who numbered 714 in 
1922 and 1707 in 1929 (since then individual membership has been kept to 
2,500) were never enough. The Organizing Committee for instance started 
work with more faith than funds on a £200 gift from Sir Abe Bailey, the South 
African diamond millionaire. The funds for Dr. Temperley’s History of the 
Peace Conference of Paris came from £2,000 given by Mr. Thomas Lamont 
for the purpose. The first two annual volumes of the Survey of International 
Affairs were launched by borrowing from a £10,000 grant made by Sir John 
Power to build a meeting-hall behind Chatham House. 

By 1926, when the Royal Charter was granted, the Institute had published 
(in 1924) Dr. Temperley’s six volumes and had begun (in order to follow up 
the record year by year) the annual Survey which had been placed under the 
direction of Professor Arnold Toynbee. These research projects, along with 
its other work, won for Chatham House the recognition which enabled it 
to tap other financial sources. Many of these came from American trust 
funds such as the Carnegie and Rockefeller Trustees. The Library, which 
until then had only been a haphazard collection of members’ gifts, was laun- 
ched with £3,000 granted in 1926 by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
and to this Mr. John D. Rockefeller added a further £3,000. In 1932, the 
real foundations of the permanent research work of Chatham House was laid 
with a permanent Rockefeller endowment of £8,000 a year. 

The Institute was also indebted to individual donors from Britain and the 
Dominions. Chatham House itself, formerly the London residence of 
Lord Kincaird—was bought for the Institute by Colonel Leonard a prominent 
Canadian. Sir Otto Beit came forward in 1926 with a grant of £1,000; 
Sir Abe Bailey’s first gift was followed in 1928, and with a perpetual endow- 
ment of £5,000 a year. 

These individual donations undoubtedly helped as nothing else could have 
done, to get Chatham House on its feet. With the start they gave to its work 
and physical resources, it was possible to build up other sources of income. 
One of the most important of these is the corporate subscriptions paid by 
leading British commercial firms and corporations. The lead was given 
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by the Bank of England in 1928 when it gave £200 a year for three years and 
afterwards contributed a regular sum. Other corporations in the City of 
London and British industry and commerce have increasingly recognized the 
value of the Institute’s work in connection with their own. The present list 
includes the leading British newspapers and political weeklies, all the chief 
joint stock banks and discount houses, some of London’s leading department 
stores and a number of trade associations, government departments, trade 
unions, radio and other manufacturers and insurance companies. Income 
derived from this source in the year 1948/9 amounted to £32,019. By compar- 
ison, subscriptions from individual members (including contributions from 
associated Institutes in the Dominions, Cairo and the provinces amount to 
only £11,502. And Chatham House still depended in the same year on 
grants, endowments and gifts for almost £40,000 of its £98,000 budget. The 
gap remaining after these three main sources of income is filled (apart from 
some £800 for rents and interest) by the proceeds of the publications and 
Information Departments. Their sales however do not (particularly in the 
case of the Information Department responsible for publishing the World 
Today monthly) cover their cost. 

On the expenditure side of the account, it is interesting that Chatham 
House’s biggest item is for research, which ljast year swallowed up over £25,000 
—slightly more than the next biggest item—general expenses, including 
salaries. In addition, the Library and the unrivalled Press Library of news- 
paper cuttings on international relations cost over £12,600, the Information 
Department £10,000, Publications £9,000, depreciation and maintenance of 
property over £11,000 and Meetings almost £3,000. 


* 
* * 


The aims and objects of the Institute are laid down in the Charter : 

(1) To advance the sciences of international politics, economics and juris- 
prudence and the study, classification and development of the literature of 
these subjects. 

(2) To provide and maintain means of information upon international 
questions and promote their study by means of lectures and discussions and 
by the preparation of books, records, reports or other works. 

(3) Generally to encourage and facilitate the study of international questions 
and to promote the exchange of information, knowledge and thought on 
international affairs and the understanding of circumstances, conditions and 
views of nations and peoples. 

(4) To encourage and facilitate the formation of branches and committees 
throughout our Dominions. 

In practice, the Royal Institute of International Affairs is remarkable for 
the variety of ways in which it has encouraged and initiated, directly and 
indirectly, research and study in international relations in accordance with 
its stated aims. The core of this programme has been, and must remain, 
the special studies of a long-term, background nature such as the first project 
undertaken by Dr. Temperley or the more recent exhaustive Study of History 
by Professor Toynbee. “It is beyond dispute”, claims the last Annual 
Report, “that the Institute has made its name largely through those publi- 
cations in which fundamental problems are subjected to the scholarly and 
dispassionate analysis of experts”. Research policy, therefore, is still to 
concentrate on the examination of the root causes of world disorders rather 
than the exposition of immediate world events, and in the provision of reliable 
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information and basic material to its members and through them, the public, 

Occasionally some of the Chatham House studies are criticized because. 
as The Times put it, “it may forget that the passions and the prejudice which 
it has wisely eschewed are facts of life in the world outside. Sometimes by 
being dispassionate it may run the risk of being remote from real events.” |; 
is arguable that an institution devoted to research in international relations 
should not attempt too academic investigations into the nature of politics and 
history in general. The one currently planned by Professor R.G. Hawtrey 
called Public Spirit, or the Ethics of Social and Political Motives, is a case in point, 
This is work normally carried out under University auspices. But the Uni. 
versities, generally speaking, treat international relations as the poor relation 
of other studies. It is too often left, consequently, to others to study history, 
politics and morals in relation to their bearing on international relations 
rather than the other way round. The criticism, in so far as it is just, is of 
the Universities rather than of Chatham House. 

The proportion of “philosophical” studies, however is small. Most of 
the background research of the Institute is concerned either with diplomatic 
history, with international relations—political and economic—or with the 
foreign policy, and internal factors affecting foreign policy, of various countries 
and regions. While the philosophical studies are normally undertaken by 
leading names in the academic world, other studies use this and several other 
methods. The Study Group method, particularly, was a technique of co- 
operative research in international relations first developed by Chatham House 
in 1931. A Group Chairman and Secretary are first appointed, material 
collected and a preliminary draft made with the help of individual experts. 
An Advisory Committee then holds a series of meetings on the subject and 
enlarges itself into a Study Group by bringing in a wider selection of authorities 
and points of view. Their first Report is amended on the advice of outside 
opinions in Britain and abroad and a final Report dealing with the subject 
in a brief but comprehensive manner is at last agreed on. The study of 
Western European Union : Implications for the United Kingdom with which Profes- 
sor Hawtrey’s name is usually associated is a recent example of the Study 
Group method which has been used continuously and successfully since the 
International Gold Problem was published in 1931. 

Another group of research publications are the collections of papers 
prepared by Chatham House for international conferences. For example, 
three papers on The Fresent Position of the United Kingdom are to be published 
following the last unofficial conference on British Commonwealth Relations 
held in September 1949 at Lake of Bays, Ontario, between the Institute and 
its associated organizations in the Dominions. A sizable proportion of all 
research, in fact, is devoted to Commonwealth affairs. Through its relations 
with other organizations, the scope of Chatham House research is widened 
in other directions. Close contact is kept with the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations in New York and research studies are jointly initiated and sponsored 
by the two organizations in this field. One of the best-known research studies 
published by the Institute was suggested by Field-Marshal Smuts in a Rhodes 
lecture at Oxford, financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
undertaken at the request of a special committee by a retiring colonial gover- 
nor, Lord Hailey. His African Survey of 1938, a monumental piece of first- 
hand continental research, will soon be reissued in a revised edition. 

A large number of the research projects undertaken by the Institute do not 
originate in the Research Department proper but in the Information Depart- 
ment. These Information Studies, usually covering a narrower, more purely 
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descriptive and slightly more topical field, provide the link between the In- 
stitute’s functions as a research centre and as a distributor of reliable infor- 
mation for the use of the Press, politicians, teachers, writers and others. The 
Department maintains a valuable collection of documents, statistics reports 
and memoranda and handles a great variety of inquiries. The more impor- 
tant of these are often expanded into Information Studies for general publi- 
cation. 

Two further aspects of the Institute as a focus of research in international 
relations deserve mention. One is the provision of facilities for direct research 
by members and others. The other is its series of regular publications. The 
facilities are of two kinds—besides the Information Department already 
described. The Library numbers over 83,000 books and pamphlets and has 
the best collection in Britain of periodicals concerned with international 
relations. Besides this, Chatham House maintains a Press Library of news- 
paper cuttings, a unique collection which has aroused a wide interest in other 
countries. 

Among the regular Chatham House publications, the Survey of International 
Affairs has become, according to The Times the locus classicus for the diplomatic 
history of the year. The publication of the Survey for the war period and the 
latter part of 1938 has been delayed until access is given to British and German 
Foreign Office Documents. Plans are also in progress for the 1947 and 1948 
Surveys. ‘The same circumstances apply to the normal supplementary series, 
Documents on International Affairs. In international law, Chatham House has 
published the British Year Book of International Law regularly since 1920. Many 
of the lectures read to meetings of the Institute are recorded in the Journal, 
International Affairs, while the monthly World Today with its supplementary 
Chronology gives a more frequent survey and analysis of current issues and 
events. 

This summary of the work of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
should help to show the variety and importance of its work and explain its 
leading position in Britain today. This position is assured not only by the 
volume of its services or the consistently high standard of its research work 
but also by the indefinable prestige attaching to a national institution. The 
surprising thing about Chatham House is that it has been one for so long. 
By its sixth year, it had become one of those peculiarly British institutions 
which stand above the vicissitudes of wars and political changes and to which 
the British give an unspoken respect and affection. It is indeed part of the 
British character only to feel comfortable if there are certain things around 
them which do not appear to change. Conservative in their homes, they 
like their town to have familiar landmarks which must not be touched or 
altered, however ugly or useless. Innovations are only easily accepted if 
they can be fitted into a much older, almost feudal pattern. The secret of 
success discovered by the old British Institute of International Affairs was 
to grow in such a way that it could be fitted in and could become a familiar 
landmark. 


* 
* * 


Though the Royal Institute of International Affairs occupies so influential 
and unchallenged a place in this country, it does not follow that other research 
institutions in international relations are therefore negligible. Some of the 
very provisions which gave strength to Chatham House in its early years have 
rather limited its work in its maturer ones. Chief among these perhaps was 
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the limitation of membership to British citizens. This gap has been filled 
to some extent by the London Institute of World Affairs, which, though 
poorer by far, newer and less universally recognized, not only undertakes 
serious research but welcomes students of international relations whatever 
their nationality. Its first purpose is to extend education in internationa 
relations rather than to encourage research, but the two functions are inextri- 
cably bound together. Through its Library of World Affairs, the Year Book 
of World Affairs and the World Affairs quarterly the London Institute has estab- 
lished a reputation as a research institution. Founded in 1934, it was at 
first associated with the New Commonwealth movement. The object of 
this movement was to make the League of Nations an effective organ of 
international government by equipping it with an international force and a 
tribunal with wide compulsory powers of juridiction to settle international 
disputes. The Institute was organized partly as an instrument of this move- 
ment and partly as a forum for the discussion and study of problems of inter- 
national relations and world government. By the outbreak of war, it had 
embarked on various tasks of research and education to this end. During 
the war, however, its European membership inevitably disappeared and 
it lost both its London headquarters and the financial support of the New 
Commonwealth Society. Early in 1940, therefore, it separated from the 
movement, accepting a necessarily limited programme of action. In 1944, 
it changed its name to the London Institute of World Affairs and again began 
to expand its activities. Its chief drawback as a fullgrown research institution 
is its lack of funds. While Chatham House, as an avowedly British organi- 
zation, has been able to accept large gifts, the London Institute, in order to 
preserve untarnished its international character has kept to a policy of refusing 
any gifts that might damage this, in practice or in implication. Its chief 
contribution is in the educational field, where it is responsible for the teach- 
ing of the University of London Diploma in International Affairs. This 
Diploma is organized under the regulations of the University of London 
Extra-Mural Department and is open to capable students even if they have 
not matriculated. It is increasingly undertaken by foreign students from the 
Middle and Far East and Africa and is, in a limited sense, an experiment in 
international university work. 

Although this article is concerned with institutions primarily concerned 
with research in international relations rather than teaching of the subject, 
the extent to which the teaching of international relations has been develop- 
ed by British Universities is also relevant, since it is on this undergraduate 
foundation that research work must be built. The chief centre, as has been 
said before, is the University of London, where students taking a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Economics can specialize after their first year in the 
study of international law, history, relations and institutions. Besides this, 
the London School of Economics which has by far the largest Department 
in the subject and the best-equipped library in international history and rela- 
tions, offers a Certificate in International Studies for postgraduate and other 
students who take the two-year course. Both the School and University 
College, London, welcome postgraduate students in international relations 
from this and other countries who wish to undertake special research or to 
proceed to the higher degrees of Ph. D. or M.Sc. (Economics). At University 
College, the study of international law and relations have been developed 
in close union, giving a special emphasis to the sociological aspects of inter- 
national law. Other Universities, particularly Aberdeen, the University 
College of Wales and Edinburgh and Oxford (where there are special 
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endowments for Chairs in International Relations) have recently been encour- 
aging the subject as a special field of study. 

International law, as a special aspect of international relations, has never 
felt the same need for new and specialized research institutions. Developing 
inside the Law Schools of the universities, the most that was usually felt to 
be needed was the exchange of opinions in learned societies and through 
academic quarterlies. Besides the British Yearbook of International Law 
published by Chatham House, there are also in Britain the Proceedings of the 
Grotius Society and the International Law Quarterly. The British branch of the 
International Law Association which occasionally arranges for research 
articles to be published in periodicals of a more general nature such as World 
Affairs, is also contemplating the direct sponsoring of longer research projects. 

Outside the Universities and the two special Institutes already described, 
it is hard to know where to draw the line. In practice, many bodies respon- 
sible for more general research in politics, economics and the social sciences 
frequently and increasingly touch on issues in international relations. The 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research for example, has done 
so. And the organization known by the initials PEP (Po.itical and Economic 
Planning) has from time to time brought out sound studies of different aspects 
of British foreign and colonial policy. The three main political parties in 
the United Kingdom all maintain research departments and perhaps the 
Labour Party with its International Department and its close relations with 
the Fabian Research Bureau has advanced furthest in research in international 
relations. 

Various special political movements, too, are contributing much useful 
work. They are able to publish research studies of a topical nature much 
more quickly than is usually possible in the academic world. The United 
Nations Association, for example, besides running a Library and information 
service in London has not limited itself entirely to United Nations affairs 
but has ventured into research studies on such subjects as Western European 
Union. The European Movement in this country has also published studies 
of real value and has been able to work on drafting the form of new inter- 
national organizations in Europe. 

Commercial corporations, too, often support research, carried out inside 
their own organization but which often appears to go far beyond their direct 
commercial interests. A good example of this is the Unilever organization. 
Then again, there are in Britain a number of special Intelligence units, operat- 
ing on a commercial basis for the use of politicians and others who want 
material collected and analysed quickly by competent research workers. 
Besides the Chatham House Information department, there is in London 
a Bureau of Current Affairs which undertakes such work; while the eminent 
economic and political weekly, The Economist, has been running an Intelligence 
department for this purpose since before the war, which has been greatly 
expanded in recent years. 

All these are valuable developments. In Britain they have, between 
them, met a growing demand for information and comment on international 
affairs at many levels. This wide demand—which, incidentally, is reflected 
in the rising curve of Chatham House income since 1920—grew from embryo 
to infancy in the first world war, developed slowly in the ’twenties, much 
faster in the ’thirties and became insistent in the second world war. This 
was reflected, to mention only two examples, in the pioneer work of the British 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs and the large number of courses on inter- 
national problems which Civil Defence units asked for from the Workers’ 
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Education Association. This interest has, it must be admitted, been cooled 
slightly in the last two or three years by the frustrating deadlocks of inter- 
national society which have unavoidably (as in other postwar periods) 
tempted the man-in-the-street to an attitude of indifference and apathy. But 
it is, even so, greater and wider spread than before the war. The proof, 
if any is needed, is found in the much higher percentage of space devoted 
to foreign news in even the most frivolous of British penny newspapers. The 
Government itself has undertaken responsibilities, new for peacetime, in 
spreading information through the Central Office of Information on inter- 
national relations. This in turn is based on an expanded research staff, both 
in the cor and the Foreign Office, and in other government departments. 

None of them, however, would be of great value or stability if they had 
not got beneath them a firm foundation of serious independent academic 
research of high quality. Today, there is little danger in Britain of research 
in international relations becoming subservient to political bias or propaganda. 
Its extent and its resources, physical, personal and intellectual, have grown 
considerably and are still growing. A virtual monopoly—in Chatham 
House—is gradually giving way to greater diversity in the Universities and 
elsewhere, while the dangers of rivalry, duplication and overlapping are 
generally avoided. An important factor in this necessary work of co-ordina- 
tion is the British Co-ordinating Committee which, besides the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, has represented on it the London School of Economics, 
the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Cambridge 
University, University of Liverpool, University College, London, University 
of Manchester, Oxford University, the University College of Wales 
and the University of Aberdeen. Besides presenting the combined experience 
of these institutions to the International Studies Conference, the Committee 
is doing useful work in arranging annual conferences in London on the 
University Teaching of International Relations and giving a valuable 
opportunity for personal contacts. It is to the credit of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs that it has not attempted to stifle newer and smaller 
centres of research in international relations with a different approach from 
its own. Yet, though there is room for expansion and some diversity, there 
is no prospect in the foreseeable future that Chatham House will cease to be 
the leading centre. In other circumstances, a potential monopoly might have 
been dangerous, even though it merely reflected a shortage of people and 
financial resources and the physical unity of a small country. In fact, Chat- 
ham House has given valuable leadership so that the words of its first Organ- 
izing Committee can still be quoted with approval by its newer colleagues 
in the field: “As in the war, so in the years following the war, success or 
failure will depend mainly on sound thought based on adequate knowledge.” 
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THE WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


ORIGIN 


The World Federation for Mental Health was founded during the third International 
Congress on Mental Health, London, in August 1948, at a meeting attended by dele- 
gates from 46 countries. Although under the present constitution it is a new body, the 
Federation was formed by the initiative of the International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Incorporated, which has been active in the mental health field since 1931. 
The main activities of the latter body, which owed much to the enthusiasm of the late 
Clifford W. Beers of the U.S.A., consisted of encouraging the formation of mental 
hygiene societies in all countries of the world, and of holding international congresses. 
Several countries had already developed their mental hygiene societies some years 
before the formation of the international body; in Europe, the European Committee 
for Mental Hygiene had already proved to be an effective focus of this growing interest. 

Two successful international congresses were held, in Washington, D.C. in 1930 
and in Paris, 1937, both attended by between two and three thousand delegates. The 
impetus gained from this interchange of ideas and mutual support was, however, 
largely dissipated by the limitations imposed on international communications during 
the war. In 1946, when a third international congress was being planned, the Inter- 
national Committee decided to form a new Federation with a broader constitution, 
which could continue and expand the work of the International Committee for Mental 


Hygiene. 


CoMPOSITION 


The Federation is an international non-governmental organization registered in Swit- 
zerland, though at present its affairs are being conducted from a temporary adminis- 
trative office in London. Membership consists of organizations—there is no category 
of individual members. Article 7 of its Constitution defines the unit of membership 
thus : any national or other organization... whose purpose in main or in part is the 
promotion of mental health and human relations and/ or the study of problems in these 
fields...”’, subject to approval of admission by the governing body (the Annual Meeting) 
of the Federation. Member organizations can thus be nation-wide societies, local or 
regional bodies, trans-national organizations, and government or government-spon- 
sored bodies, with no set limit to the number of organizations in membership in any 
one country. Since the Annual Meeting is made up of national delegations in which 
each member-organization has a right to be represented, and since each national 
delegation has only one vote, one organization is designated as the ‘‘Convening Organ- 
ization” for each country, and is responsible for arranging, together with the other 
members in its country, the choice of the national delegation. In principle, the 
convening organization should be the most representative general mental health 
organization in the country. 

The 1949-50 membership of the Federation is made up of organizations in the follow- 
ing countries (33 in all) : 

Argentina; Australia; Austria; Belgium; Brazil; Canada; Chile; China; Cuba; 

Czechoslovakia; Denmark; Egypt; Finland; France; Great Britain; Greece; 

Holland; India; Italy; Mexico; New Zealand; Norway; Peru; Poland; Portugal; 

South Africa; Sweden; Switzerland; Turkey; U.S.A.; Uruguay; Venezuela. 

Membership has been built up in this way recognizing that mental health is the 
joint concern of a number of professional disciplines far wider than psychiatry or the 
medical sciences as a whole. The founders of the Federation are convinced that mental 
health and the promotion of good human relations should be a major concern of all 
psychological, educational, sociological, social welfare, anthropological, economic, 
political, religious and legal organizations and authorities; the Federation strives to 
identify with its work, as many of these as possible. 
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The complexity of organization of these interests varies greatly in different coun. 
tries. Already, during the second year of work, the membership of 62 organizations 
includes : 

Menial health organizations : national, regional and local; 

Professional organizations : of psychiatrists, neurologists, psychologists, sociologists, 

psychiatric and general social workers, nurses and teachers. 

Specialized organizations promoting the interests of specialized aspects of psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis and psychology, anthropology, mental deficiency, social services, 
nursing, education, sociology, nursery schools, and of research into psycho- 
logical and sociological subjects. 


OsjEcTs 


The purpose of the Federation, as defined by Article 2, is ‘to promote among all 
peoples and nations the highest possible level of mental health (which term is conceived 
in its broadest biological, rnedical, educational and social aspects).”” Such a purpose 
commits the Federation to a programme of co-operation with United Nations’ Agencies, 
and with governments and non-government organizations all over the world, in foster- 
ing mental health activities, co-ordinating scientific work, promoting research, improy- 
ing standards of professional training, disseminating knowledge and information, and 
developing an informed public opinion among all peoples on matters relating to mental 
health. 


PROGRAMME 


The principal instrument of the Federation is its Annual Meeting, in which the author- 
ity of the Federation is vested. So that this shall be as representative as possible, 
special subjects of study are prepared, at each meeting, for work in the intervening 
period by groups sponsored by member organizations. Thus, at the Annual Meeting 
of 1949 at Geneva, nine working groups reported the results of their discussions, on the 
following subjects : 

Professional training in mental health work; 

Public education in mental health; 

Planning for mental health in rural communities, and maternal and child health; 

Student mental hygiene; 

Mental health aspects of education; 

Mental health aspects of religion; 

Mental health aspects of international relations; 

Psychological problems of displaced persons; 

The functions of the Inter-Professional Advisory Committee; future study projects, 
co-operation with U.N. Specialized Agencies; research into development of 
social relationships in pre-school children. 

The full report of these recommendations is published in the Annual Report of 
the Federation. 

The immediate study programme of the Federation embraces tl e following main 
groups of topic : 

Leadership and authority in local communities; 

Occupational and industrial mental health; 

Mental health and education; 

The study of the problems of homeless or transplanted persons. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
Every fourth year it is planned to hold large multi-professional international congresses 


to continue the series already described. For about two years before the London 
Congress of 1948, upwards of 250 study groups or “preparatory commissions”, in nearly 
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all the countries participating, prepared reports on many aspects of the central theme 
“Mental health and world citizenship”. The great mass of material received was 
edited and presented to the “International Preparatory Commission”, which was 
composed of a group of international experts in all the main disciplines involved and 
which, after two weeks intensive group study, published the International Preparatory 
Commission Report, copies of which can be obtained on request from the Secretariat 
of the Federation. 

Out of this continuous inter-professional and international study of problems com- 
mon to the whole world, much significant material will undoubtedly emerge for the 
use of organizations and individuals working in the common field. The theme of 
the next congress of 1952 will develop out of the work of the current year. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME 


wrMH has been granted consultative status by UNEscO and by wHo. It is a member 
of the Council for the Co-ordination of International Congresses of Medical Sciences 
(ccicms) and it has a mutual understanding, without a formal agreement, with 
UNICEF, ILO, FAO and tro. It is in close contact with a number of other non- 
governmental international organizations in relationship with vu.N. Specialized 
Agencies. 

Activities have included the forwarding, to UNEscO and wuHo, of the recom- 
mendations of the London Congress and the Geneva Annual Meeting, in the field of 
each body. WFMH has assisted wHO in the collection of public education material 
in mental health and in furnishing other information. It has mutual interests with 
uNEscO in re-establishing mental health work in Germany, and it published the 
Statement of Human Rights in its bi-monthly Bulletin. Through ccrems it has been 
considering requests to collaborate in aspects of the “Tensions” project and in edu- 
cation projects. 

The Federation is now co-operating with wHo in the amassing of information on 
standards and practice of mental health training all over the world. It has other 
important interests in maintaining an exchange of information on mental health 
projects in various countries, in the place of research as specially applied to the mental 
health field and many other topics. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The periodical publications of the Federation are the Bulletin and the Annual Report. 
The former appears six times a year and combines the function of an information sheet 
with a technical journal. Original articles and reprints of important publications are 
included as well as details of the Federation’s activities. The Annual Report includes 
the major contributions of the Federation made during the year. 

In addition it is intended that a steady stream of articles, pamphlets and books on 
mental health subjects will be forthcoming as material accumulates. 


ORGANIZATION 


As stated above, the Federation is governed by its Annual Meeting at which, each 
year, the Vice-President is elected, to become a year later President. The first Presi- 
dent (1948-1949) was Dr. J.R. Rees of the U.K., President of the International 
Congress on Mental Health and Chairman of the International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. There are two main standing committees—the Executive Board and the 
Inter-Professional Advisory Committee. 
The Officers and Committee Members for 1949-50 are : 
President : 
Dr. André Reponp, Director of the Maison de Santé de 
Malévoz and Head of the Children’s Medico-psycho- 
logical services of the Canton du Valais, Switzerland. 
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Vice-President : 
Prof. William Ling, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Toronto, Canada. 
Treasurer : 
Dr. M. K. el KuHoty, Head of the Department of Menta] 
Diseases, E] Abbassia, Cairo, Egypt. 


The Executive Board : 


Chairman : 
Prof. Dr. H. C. Rimxe, Professor of Psychiatry, University 


of Utrecht; 
Vice-Chairman : 
Dr. M. K. el Kuoty; 
Members : 
Dr. J. D. M. Grirrin, Canada; 
Miss K. HEssELGREN, Sweden; 
Prof. E. Krapr, Argentina; 
Dr. K. R. Masani, India; 
Dr. Doris Opium, U. K.; 
Dr. Y. Porc’HeEr, France; 
Prof. H. Roxo, Brazil; 
Dr. G. STEvENson, U.S.A.; 
Dr. A. SToLueR, Australia; 
Prof. J. SrucuHiiK, Czecho-Slovakia ; 
Substitute Members : 
Dr. M. ALEXANDER, Belgium; 
Dr. L. BARTEMEIER, U.S.A.; 
Prof. F. K. Géxay, Turkey; 
Miss I. Latrp, U.K.; 
Dr. E.C.LEKKERKERKER, Netherlands; 
Prof. C. de Sanctis, Italy. 
Director : Dr. J. R. REEs; 
Assistant-Director : Dr. K. Soppy; 
Secretary : Miss E. M. THORNTON; 


Inter-Professional Advisory Committee : 
Chairman : 
Prof. T. S. Stmey, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Liverpool. 
Chairman of the American Group : 
Prof. Otto KLInEBERG, Professor of Psychology, Columbia 
University. 
Members : 
Miss S. Clement Brown; 
Prof. John CouHEn; 
Prof. C. de SANcTIs; 
Dr. H. V. Dicks; 
Prof. J. C. FLuGEL; 
Dr. Myer Fortes; 
Mr. Lawrence K. FRANCK; 
Dr. Frank FREMONT-SMITH; 
Miss E. M. GoLpBErRG; 
Dr. J. KoEKEBAKKER; 
Prof. William Linge; 
Dr. Margaret MeEap; 
Prof. The Rev. E. F. O’DoHErRTY; 
Dr. A. QuERIDO; 
Dr. Nina Riwenovr; 





Dr. P. M. TurQueEt; 
Dr. J. R. REEs. 


Present Address of the Federation : 19 Manchester Street, London W. 1. 
Telephone : WELbeck 8126. 
Overseas Telegrams : Fedmensana, London. 
Inland Telegrams : Fedmensana, Wesdo, London. 
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THE ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research began its activities about one year 
ago under the name of the “Israel Institute of Public Opinion Research”. Now new 
areas of research have been added to public opinion, hence the new name. 

The Institute was founded by a grant from the Government of Israel after Dr. Louis 
Guttman, Associate Professor of Sociology at Cornell University, had done a period 
of research in Israel on behalf of the Social Sciences Research Council of the U.S.A. 

Dr. Guttman is now Chief Consultant of the Institute. Dr. Uriel G. Foa, who 
has been associated with him since the preliminary period of research, is Executive 
Director of the Institute. 

The Institute was set up in order to meet Israel’s growing need for social and 
psychosociological research. Before the founding of the Institute there was in Israe] 
no laboratory which could undertake research in these wide areas, notwithstanding 
the fact that, both from the theoretical and practical points of view, there is in Israel 
an unusual opportunity for the study of social behaviour in all its aspects. 

One research project of the Institute deals with the problems, plans and attitudes 
of Israel Youth. Another, already well-advanced, is concerned with the conditions 
and factors which have bearing on the adjustment of new immigrants. 

The Israel Institute and its staff will collaborate with foreign scientists interested 
in undertaking research projects in Israel. The permanent field staff of the Israel 
Institute will facilitate their task as it is well known that the enlistment and training 
of field workers present a main stumbling block to social research in foreign lands. 

The Institute strives to integrate theoretical and practical research. In order to 
do basic social research, large amounts of data are needed. Sometimes casual findings 
lead to the formulation of new principles. By integrating basic research, both on 
method and on content, the Israel Institute has already made some contributions of 
significance in the field of attitude measurement. Some of these findings will be 
published soon elsewhere. 

In the field of Public Opinion research the Institute’s purpose is to supply the 
Government with reliable guidance in shaping its policy. The newness of the State 
—people, pattern of relationship, the stream of new immigrants, the planning of the 
rapid development of the country—all these facts make the need of reliable polls 
imperative. 

The Institute also undertakes research projects for civic organizations and business 
firms, in the fields of consumer relations, marketing, advertising, industrial psy- 
chology, etc. 

A quarterly bulletin in English summarizing the results of the published surveys 
is to appear shortly. 

The following reports are already available in Hebrew : 

Dismissal of former Mandatory officials. 

Foreign language press in Israel. 

Daily newspapers in Israel. 

The rationing of foodstuffs (including data on buying habits, substitute foodstufls, 

sources of information). 

Israel foreign policy. 

Political parties and election propaganda. 

Problems of mass immigration. 

The austerity programme. 

Planned economy. 

Military conscription of women. 

Equal rights for women. 

Death Penalty. 

The Institute maintains branch offices in Tel-Aviv and Haifa. The main office, 
in Jerusalem, is divided into six sections’: 
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(a) Psychological (preparing and pre-testing projects). 
(b) Sampling and statistics. 

(c) Field work. 

(d) Sorting and tabulation of data. 

(e) Editing. 

(f) Secretarial. 

The Sections’ work is co-ordinated by the Executive:Director. The Chief Consul- 
tant supervises the planning and analysis of research. For conducting surveys, the 
Cornell technique—one of the several procedures for scalogram analysis devised by 
Louis Guttman—is in routine use, sometimes supplemented by single questions (either 
closed or open-ended). The studies so far show that scale-analysis can be used for 
almost every subject in our surveys. 

Samples for country-wide surveys include about 3,000 people, selected system- 
atically from the list of eligible voters for the November 1948 general elections which 
include every resident of the country above 18 years of age. 

Every field worker receives a list containing the names and addresses of people 
to be interviewed by him. There are about 25 part-time field workers, who visit 
the selected respondents in their homes. Full-time field workers cover the smallest 
settlements. 

Routine sample checks of the field work to make sure that the work is done accord- 
ing to instructions, are made by the field supervisor. In addition, the final results are 
tabulated according to interviewer as a further check on the workers’ reliability. 
This last check is found to be almost fool-proof when used in conjunction with scale- 
analysis. 

Usually, first scale-analysis is made from the pre-test. But when some 150-200 
completed questionnaires from the final survey have been collected, scale-analysis is 
performed again and final scores of content and intensity given to the replies on each 
area of content. 

Background data and scores are punched on cards and cross-tabulated by an elec- 
tric counting-sorter. The cross-tabulation tables are further elaborated by the sam- 
pling and statistics section. 

The editing section then prepares the report on the basis of the final data. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES SOCIETY 
(ATHENS) 


According to Articles 2 and 3 of its Statutes, the aim of the International Studie 
Society, founded in March 1947, is to study all kinds of international problems and, in 
particular, to disseminate widely the results of its research, to inform the public and 
generally to promote the study of international relations in Greece. 

The Society at present has over one hundred members, including politicians, 
members of the staff of universities, diplomats, lawyers and other experts. The mem. 
bership of its Executive Committee is as follows: Chairman: P.A. Argyropoulc,, 
former Minister for Foreig~ Affairs; Vice-Chairmen : A. Diomides, former Premie; 
and M. Tsamados, Deputy Premier and former Cabinet Minister; Secretary-General : 
Professor Calogeropoulos-Stratis; other members: M. X. Zolotas, Professor at the 
University of Athens, Admiral C. Alexandris, Professor G. Tenekides, P. Mamopoulo,, 
G. Egialides, J. Panagou and A. Koulouris. 

The Society’s work covers several fields : 

(1) Documentation. The Society has collected and indexed extensive information 
on most current international questions. This information is kept up to date and 
placed at the disposal of all persons wishing to consult it. Apart from reviews, news. 
papers and other publications, this material consists mainly of documents received from 
press services, foreign Embassies in Athens, documents published by the French 
Information Department, by Unesco and similar organizations such as Chatham House 
in London and the Centre de Politique étrangére in Paris. 

(2) The Society organizes talks followed by discussions on the main international 
problems of the day. The following are some of the subjects treated : problems 
in Germany, the United States policy in the Eastern Mediterranean, the United 
Nations and problems of national security, reparations after the peace treaties, the 
Nuremberg trials, international hostility and Greek policy, military sanctions within 
the United Nations, the repercussions of the French elections, the structure of the 
United Nations, United States foreign policy, the problem of Persia, the organization 
of international trade, the work of the United Nations Balkan Commission, the problem 
of politics as a science and technique, relations between the State of Israel and the Arab 
world, the influence of Hellenism abroad, the Indonesian problem, European confed- 
eration, the basic economic structure of Europe, the work of the Strasbourg Assembly, 
human rights in international relations, the organization of inter-State services, the 
awakening of Asia, India and Pakistan, the differences between simple States and 
Empire States, the awakening of Asia and Unesco’s work. 

Specialized Study Groups hold regular working meetings, and have set up five 
sections for this purpose : International Politics, Diplomatic and Political History, 
Organization and International Security, Economic and Social Science, Intellectual 
Relations. 

(3) Publications. The Society publishes an annual report describing its work. 
As it has not yet been able to found its own review, it publishes reports on its own 
work and on certain conferences attended by its members in various reviews in Greece 
and other countries, in particular the Hellénisme contemporain, Economie nouvelle, the 
Paris review Politique étrangére and the corresponding United States review. 

To make up for the lack of any periodical, the Society sends its members to give 
lectures in cultural centres such as the Athens French Institute, the Society of Archae- 
ology, Parnassus, the Athens Club, the Trikoupis Political Club and several international 
Greek associations. 

(4) Relations. The Society keeps in regular touch with several similar overseas 
societies in London, Paris, Brussels, Geneva, Rome, Milan, etc. 

The Society, which is a member of the International Studies Conference, sent 4 
delegation to the Fourteenth Session of the Conference held in Paris in August 1949: 

A committee of specialists was instructed to prepare a monograph on the Greek 
way of life. This study, which is to be published by Unesco, has just been submitted 
to the Secretariat of the International Studies Conference. 
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THE WORK OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 





~ IN THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
G and Pau ALPERT. 
icians, 


oul, @ One of the least-known features of the work of the United Nations is that 
‘emi, @ Which has contributed to progress in the social sciences. Not only the public 
reral: @ at large, but even the intellectual circles most concerned are unaware of it. 
at the Yet the work that has been done is considerable, and the results far 
oulos, F from negligible. 

The United Nations is, of course, not directly concerned with scientific 
work in general or the advancement of the social sciences in particular. The 


est results achieved in this field are to some extent a by-product of the work of 
fis the various services in the Organization, carried out under the auspices of 
i from @ the Economic and Social Council. 


reach The prime object of this work is to establish general principles on which 
House @ international legislation may be based, particularly in the matter of human 
rights, the status of women, and freedom of information. It thus leads to 
tional considerable progress in international law. The social sciences moreover, 
»blems Fare also affected by the studies carried out on the instructions of the Economic 
Jnited Band Social Council, that are essential to its purposes, and, in particular, to 
a ea the solution of international economic and social problems. These studies, 
of the @ Which bear on a variety of subjects, affect the different disciplines comprised 
zation @ in the social sciences and often enable marked progress to be made in them. 
oblem 
> Arab 
onfed- I. — ADOPTION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
>mbly, 
's, the (A) Human Rights. — The great influence exercised by the 1798 Declaration 
sand of the Rights if Man and by the American Bill of Rights on contemporary 
oh thought not only in France, but in Europe and the world as a whole, as regards 
istory, fq ‘he development of democratic ideas and institutions explains why the United 
lectual@ Nations decided to begin its attempt to fulfil the “human rights” provisions 
of its Charter by evolving a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
work. The drafting of this Declaration was the first task entrusted to the Commis- 
ts own sion on Human Rights which was set up under Article 68 of the Charter. 
Greet ~The text evolved by that Commission was approved by the Economic and 
le, the Social Council and, on 10 December 1948, adopted by the General Assembly 
— at its Third Session, in Paris. 
aie The deep divisions between the members of the United Nations, both as 
stionall™ ‘ards political, economic and social institutions and as regards ideology, 
are well-known. ‘Their agreement on the Universal Declaration of Human 
verseasja Rights, as a common standard of achievement for all peoples, to whatever 
civilization they may belong, is therefore a very remarkable step forward. 
This agreement, proclaiming as it does a community of ideal purpose on a 
level transcending all current differences of opinion, is the fruit of a great 
effort of goodwill brought to the task of international co-operation. It is 
one of the rare instances in which the doubts of the pessimists have been 
confounded. 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights does not merely reaffirm the 
rights which the classic 18th century declarations proclaimed for the individu. 
al rights that have since been incorporated in the constitution of every 
democratic state. It expands materially the traditional conception of human 
rights, so as to take account of the needs of present-day society, and adds to 
civil and political rights (freedom and equality of rights; freedom of opinion, 
information, assembly and association; the right to property, etc.) economic 
and social rights: the right to work, the right to equal pay for equal work, 
the right to just remuneration, the right to a standard of living adequate 
for health and well-being, the right to rest and leisure, the right to education, 
and so forth. 

Nevertheless, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, important 
though it is, does not, properly speaking, possess the force of law. It adds 
no fresh obligation to that of respecting human rights, which all the Member 
States had already assumed in virtue of the Charter. The value of the Decla- 
ration is, therefore, essentially a moral one. 

Thus the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which has defined the 
human rights that every human being should enjoy, is only a first stage in the 
completion of the task which the United Nations, in this respect, has under- 
taken. The next stage will be to render the provisions of the Declaration 
binding upon all the Member States and to guarantee the peoples of all 
nations against all possible infraction of their rights. 

For this purpose the General Assembly requested the Economic and Social 
Council to cause the Commission on Human Rights to prepare a draft on 
human rights and to work out measures for its implementation. At its 
Fifth Session, held from g May to 20 June 1949, the Commission on Human 
Rights evolved a first draft of this pact, as well as a- questionnaire on the 
means of applying it. These documents were sent to the governments of 
Member States, who were to furnish their comments and proposals before 
1 January 1950. At its next session the Commission plans to draft a revised 
text will take account of the comments of the governments, and to submit 
it to the Economic and Social Council for consideration at the latter’s session 
in the summer of 1950. In this way the draft pact could be discussed by the 
General Assembly at its Fifth Session, in September 1950. Once the pact 
was adopted by the General Assembly, its terms would become binding 
upon the States that ratified it and it would have, for them, the same force 
as their own internal laws. 

All the difficulties, however, have by no means been surmounted. Admit- 
tedly there is general agreement on the following point: the pact should 
cover only some of the rights proclaimed in the Declaration. It should 
make mention only of those rights regarded as the most important, and these 
the contracting States would undertake to extend to every individual within 
their jurisdiction. But the choice of the rights to be thus guaranteed is a 
matter of great difficulty. Some countries object to the inclusion of economic 
and social rights in the pact, while others object to the inclusion in it of the 
provisions for freedom of information. Many countries want to extend and 
define the provisions guaranteeing freedom of the person, whereas others 
are concerned to restrict their scope. 

Yet greater difficulties have arisen as regards the means of implementing 
the pact. Some countries have shown themselves to be opposed to the very 
principle of international measures of implementation, while others, partic- 
ularly Australia, France, the United States and Guatemala, have suggested, 
as the case may be, the setting up of an International Court of Human Rights, 
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or of a Special Commission of the United Nations, to see that human rights 
are respected; or, again, of a special committee whose members would be 
chosen, on the occasion of each dispute regarding human rights, from a list 
compiled by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

It is probable however that, once in possession of the various governments’ 
replies to the questionnaire on the means of applying the pact, the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights will, at its next session, arrive at a compromise agree- 
ment that can be submitted to and accepted by the General Assembly. 

One class of measures for applying the pact, so as to ensure respect for 
human rights, is constituted by the petitions submitted by individuals or 
groups of individuals, which have been the subject of prolonged discussion 
and even of a resolution by the General Assembly requesting the Commission - 
on Human Rights to proceed to further study on this matter. The Commis- 
sion, which rejected proposals from France and the Philippines that the 
petitions from individuals or groups of individuals should be accepted as 
means of applying the pact, made mention of this point in the questionnaire 
sent to governments. A decision in this connection will be taken as soon as 
the governments’ replies are received. 

On the other hand, the Human Rights Commission has adopted the 
principle that the States signatory to the pact shall be entitled to present 
petitions, lodge complaints and set the appeal procedure in motion in the 
event of any violation of human rights. 

It should be remarked that the Human Rights Commission is already 
competent to receive communications, whether public or confidential, regard- 


| ing the respecting of human rights. 


The United Nations has also been concerned to take steps to define and 
guarantee the rights of those human beings who, because of their age, stand 
in special need of protection, viz. children and old people. 

Thus the Social Commission has considered a possible Declaration of 
Children’s Rights and adopted, at its Fourth Session, a resolution inviting 
the Secretariat to prepare such a draft declaration, which would be confined 
to a statement of principles according with the spirit of the Charter and of 
the Declaration of Human Rights. This draft declaration is to be considered 
by the Commission during 1950. The Argentine delegation presented to 
the Third Session of the General Assembly a draft Declaration of Old Age 
Rights. ‘The Assembly referred this draft to the Economic and Social Council; 
the latter considered the matter and requested the Secretariat to prepare, 
in collaboration with the International Labour Organization and other bodies 
concerned, documentation on the subject, especially as regards the existing 
legal and other measures on behalf of old people and the effect of such measures 
on their standard of living. This documentation will be submitted to the 
Social Commission and the Commission on Human Rights, who. will report 
to the Council on the subject. 


'B) Freedom of Information. — Freedom of information is of capital import- 
ance to the creation of an enlightened public opinion, both within each 
country and on the international level. It was therefore natural that the 
United Nations should regard it as essential to take special steps to preserve 
freedom of information—steps that will be additional to those taken to ensure 
respect for all the other human rights. 

Thus a United Nations Conference on the Freedom of Information was 
held at Geneva from 23 March to 21 April 1948. This Conference evolved 
three draft Conventions dealing, respectively, with access to information, 
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the establishment of a right of correction where international matters are 
involved, and the freedom of information properly so called. 

At its Third Session, the General Assembly considered the Final Act of 
this Conference and approved the draft Convention regarding the transmission 
of information and the right of correction in which the Conference’s two 
first drafts had been merged. The draft Convention on the freedom of 
information was referred to the Fourth Session. At this latter Session the 
General Assembly decided to refer this draft Convention to the Human Rights 
Commission, with a view to the Commission’s incorporating the provisions 
on the freedom of information into the pact regarding Human Rights. 

In addition, the United Nations possesses a Sub-Commission on the 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, which examines all matters connect- 
ed with the freedom of information and exercises all the functions that may 
be entrusted to the United Nations in the matter of information. Its main 
purpose is to examine every obstacle to the free flow of information and to 
receive communications on this subject from all legally constituted press 
enterprises. This Sub-Commission operates in close association with 
Unesco. 

Among the other United Nations activities in the field of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms should be mentioned the prevention of discrimi- 
nation and the protection of minorities. This problem is dealt with by another 
Sub-Commission, which the General Assembly has instructed to make a 
thorough study of the minority problem with a view to the Organization’s 
taking effective steps to protect racial, national, religious and _ linguistic 
minorities. 

The United Nations has also concerned itself with the problems of slavery, 
trades union rights, and freedom of association, as well as with forced labour 
and measures for abolishing it—a matter in which plans are being made for 
an enquiry in co-operation with the International Labour Organization. 


(C) Status of Women. — The Charter, in its first article, formally proclaims 
the principle of the equality of the sexes. In order to emphasize the import- 
ance it attaches to the universal application of this principle, the Organization 
has set up the Commission on the Status of Women, whose function is to see 
that it is applied. This Commission has been concerned first and foremost 
with women’s political rights, women’s access to education, the nationality 
of married women and the laws governing married women’s property, as well 
as with the question of equal pay for equal work, a matter with which the 
International Labour Organization has also been concerned. 


II. — SrupiEs IN THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


(A) Plan for United Nations Scientific Research Laboratories. — The only scientific 
question that has been raised directly in the United Nations is that of the 
establishment, by the Organization, of international research laboratories. 
A proposal in this sense was made by the French delegation at the Third 
Session of the Economic and Social Council in September 1946. This pro- 
posal drew the Council’s attention to the fact that in many branches of scientific 
research, the organization of research on an international plane would enable 
the work to be carried out more rationally and hence improve its effectiveness 
and its results. It asked the Secretariat to consult Unesco and the other 
Specialized Agencies concerned and to prepare a report on the possibility 
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of establishing United Nations research laboratories. The Council adopted 
the proposal by a substantial majority. 

In implementation of this resolution the Secretariat of the United Nations 
carried out a large-scale enquiry and received replies not only from Specialized 
Agencies but also from governmental and non-governmental scientific organ- 
izations, national research institutes and certain eminent scientists. 

This enquiry, which is an essential first step, is designed to establish the 
attitude of the scientific world towards international action in the field of 
research and to define the scope of such action, i.e. the fields in which it 
would be most desirable and its influence specially fruitful. It was agreed 
that the international action proposed should in no case duplicate the work 
of existing bodies, or venture into fields where the work done by those bodies 
was already adequate. The term “laboratory” was, moreover, interpreted 
in its widest sense, so as to cover not merely natural science laboratories, 
but every type of research institute, especially in the field of the social sciences. 

The principle of international action was, generally speaking, welcomed. 
From every country the desire was espressed that certain problems should 
be studied on an international plane and that there should be better co-ordi- 
nation of the work done on the national plane. 

Although most of the suggestions made as a result of this enquiry were 
concerned with the natural sciences, many replies emphasized the need for 
international action in the field of the social sciences. It was stated, in parti- 
cular, that the lesser development of the social and psychological sciences 
as compared with natural science and technology, constituted a danger to 
the maintenance of peace, and that an effort should be made on the inter- 
national plane to adapt the psychology of nations to the conditions that the 
development of technology had brought about. Thus Professor Einstein, 
the most eminent representative of this point of view, stated that it was urgent- 
ly necessary to establish an international centre of sociological research, to 
be concerned with the means of bringing about a better understanding between 
the nations. 

A number of concrete proposals have already been made, and are included 
in this report. Thus the International Committee of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues has presented a detailed plan for the 
establishment of a “United Nations Institute of the Human Sciences”; 
Professor Godrou has presented a research and experimental programme 
for the improvement of agriculture and standards of life in tropical regions; 
and Professor Shapiro has submitted a plan for research on the adaptation 
of man to his environment, and so forth. 

At its Seventh Session, in the summer of 1948, the Economic and Social 
Council considered the results of this enquiry and decided that, because of 
the complex and technical nature of the problem in itself and of the opinions 
that had been expressed in regard to it, the matter should be studied more 
thoroughly. It requested the Secretariat to inform all the governments, 
Unesco and the other Specialized Agencies, and the great international 
organizations of its desire that all the national institutions of higher learning 
and research should study the problem of the establishment of United Nations 
international laboratories and inform it of the results of their deliberations. 
The Secretariat was also instructed to assemble in 1949, in collaboration with 
Unesco, a small committee of experts in the basic sciences to study the question 
and, more particularly, the desirability of convoking an international confer- 
ence on the subject. 

The meeting of experts was held in August 1949 in Paris under the auspices 
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of the United Nations and Unesco. The experts examined a certain number 
of projects and in particular recommended that first priority be given to the 
establishment of a Human Sciences Institute. ‘The whole report on the work 
of the meeting of experts will be submitted to the Economic and Social Council 
at its 1950 summer session. 


(B) Enquiry into the Social and Cultural Situation in the World. — During the 
second part of its Third Session, the Assembly adopted a resolution inviting 
the Economic and Social Council to consider, on the basis of a report from the 
Social Commission and after consultation with the Specialized Agencies and 
non-governmental organizations concerned, the possibility of drawing up 
a general report on the social and cultural position in the world. 

At its Ninth Session the Economic and Social Council referred the matter 
to the Social Commission, instructing it to consider the possibility of drawing 
up a general report on the social and cultural situation in the world, and 
to report back to it thereon. The Secretariat is now studying this question 
and engaging in consultations with the Specialized Agencies. It has in 
mind the publication of an annual report similar to that now devoted to the 
world’s economic situation. 


(C) Living Conditions and Standards of Life. — One of the most important 
objects of the United Nations is the improvement of the standards of living 
of the peoples of the world. A section for the study of this type of question 
has accordingly been set up in the Secretariat’s Department of Social Affairs. 
The work of this section has so far been concerned with two specially impor- 
tant problems: living conditions of the family, and living conditions in 
under-developed countries. 

The first problem involves: measures concerned with the maintenance 
of the family income at a level adequate to enable the family to satisfy its 
basic needs; the preservation and protection of family life; and assistance to 
families in need, together with financial aid for satisfying their non-material 
needs. 

The Secretariat began by attacking the first of these questions and assembled 
a large amount of information on the various methods employed to assist 
families. At its Fourth Session, the Social Commission approved a plan 
for a “summary of legislation and administrative regulations providing for 
economic measures on behalf of the family in certain countries and terri- 
tories”, which would constitute the first international study carried out on 
this subject. This report would deal more particularly with measures for 
the maintenance of the family income, the supplementing of that income, 
and services in kind, as well as the main types of advantage extended, such 
as: immunity from distraint, preferential treatment as regards employment, 
family allowances, marriage allowances, lying-in benefits, tax reliefs, facilities 
for purchasing food at reduced prices, housing allowances, and so forth. 

Another study, which was also approved in principle, will bear on the 
protection of the family against loss of income due to unemployment, sickness, 
old age, and death. 

The question of standards of life in under-developed countries, where 
the living conditions of the mass of the people are particularly poor, has 
engaged the attention of the United Nations ever since work on these matters 
was begun. There is very little information on this subject; the first study 
comprised an analysis of the results of enquiries carried out locally during the 
past 20 years. On the basis of these enquiries, the Secretariat has prepared 
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a report on the methodology and organization of local enquiries regarding 
the living conditions of certain social groups in under-developed countries. 

The programme of work approved by the Social Commission at its Fifth 
Session in December 1949 provides for various other methodological studies, 
and more particularly for an international enquiry into the methods of ana- 
lyzing data regarding living conditions in under-developed areas, a study 
of the practical measures successfully applied by members of the United 
Nations in the territories under their jurisdiction with a view to improving 
the living conditions of those strata of the population where the income of 
the inhabitants is relatively low, and a study of the methods used for supply- 
ing, on an international level, advice and assistance for improving living 
conditions in under-developed areas. 


D) Housing, Town Planning and Rural Development. — The housing problem 
arose after the war in an unprecedentedly acute form, both because of the 
destruction that had taken place in many countries in Europe and the Far 
East and the suspension of building during the war, and because public 
opinion came to realize the gravity of the housing situation, especially in under- 
developed countries, where the housing shortage was progressively aggravated 
by the growth of the population and the development of urban centres. 

The United Nations has been concerned with this problem ever since 
it started to function. In June 1946 the Economic and Social Council in- 
structed the Social Commission to consider the desirability of setting up an 
international body to deal with housing and town planning matters. The 
Commission stated, early in 1947, that housing and town planning problems 
should be studied on an international level and recommended the establish- 
ment in the Secretariat’s Department of Social Affairs of a section whose 
function it should be to assemble and disseminate information on housing 
problems. 

This housing section has become the centre for the carrying out of general 
studies; in particular, it publishes a bulletin entitled House, Town and Country 
Planning. ‘The Economic Commission for Europe also set up, in 1947, a 
housing sub-committee which deals with housing problems in Europe from 
amore practical angle. Finally, different Specialized Agencies are concerned 
with special aspects of the problem; thus FAo deals with rural housing and 
10 with the building industry. 

At its Seventh Session, in August 1948, the Economic and Social Council 
requested the Secretariat to prepare an effective programme co-ordinating 
the work undertaken in the matter of housing by the various services of the 
United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the governmental and non- 
governmental organizations concerned. This programme was worked out 
at three meetings, in February and April 1949, of a technical working party, 
on which all the organizations concerned were represented. The Social 
Commission approved this programme at its Fifth Session in December 1949 
and recommended its adoption to the Economic and Social Council. 

The main international measures comprised in this co-ordinating pro- 
gramme bore on the following points : 

(1) The development of the existing International Reference and Infor- 
mation Centre in the United Nations Secretariat, and the publication 
of an information handbook on the organizations concerned with 
housing questions, of an analytical handbook on housing legislation, 
and of a collection of laws and regulations, etc. 

(2) A study of present housing conditions and of national estimates of 
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needs and programmes by country and by area; an estimate of needs 
and resources in material, equipment and tools; a study of the methods 
of drawing up housing and town planning schemes; a study of the 
methods of financing housing; and a study of new technical methods 
in building and of the best ways of improving working conditions and 
increasing output in the building industry, as well as the best methods 
of improving urban and rural development, special account being 
taken of economic and social factors in the improvement of towns 
and dwellings, particularly from the standpoint of children’s needs. 

(3) A study of housing in tropical and under-developed areas, where the 
population have to be taught the art of building their own houses. A 
preliminary meeting of experts on this problem took place in Vene- 
zuela in 1947; other meetings, and visits by experts, are planned. 

(4) The establishment of minimum housing standards, to be enforced 
under penalty of sanctions. 

(5) A study on the erection of houses for certain groups of persons (like 
professional people, agricultural workers, miners, etc.) or to meet 
special needs (invalids or sick persons, etc.). 

(6) A study of housing in connection with employment : measures for 
ensuring greater economic stability in the building industry, and the 
relationship between building activity and the general level of employ- 
ment and economic stability. 


(E) Migration and refugees. — The problem of migration has assumed special 
importance in recent years owing to the existence, at the end of the war, ofa 
very large number of non-repatriable displaced persons, whose emigration 
and resettlement have had to be arranged. 


International action in this matter has of course been carried out not by 
the United Nations but, in the first place, by UNRRA, and subsequently 
by the International Refugee Organization. After the latter’s liquidation in 
1950 it is to be completed by a United Nations High Commissioner. The 
Secretariat, however, has carried out studies on this question and in parti- 
cular prepared, under instructions from the Economic and Social Council, a 
detailed report on the legal aspect of the problem—the position of stateless 
persons; this report was drafted after consultations with the Specialized Agen- 
cies and with the expert collaboration of M. Paul Niboyet, Professor in the 
Paris Faculty of Law. 

As regards the question of migration properly so called, the Secretariat has 
had to co-ordinate its action with that of the Specialized Agencies, especially 
the International Labour Organization. The co-ordinated programme of 
work presented to the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council 
opens up a vast field for action by the United Nations. 

The main work undertaken in this sphere bears, in the first place, on 
the demographic repercussions of migration; the improvement of migration 
statistics; the analysis of the changes brought about in the numbers and 
composition of the population in the countries of origin and destination as a 
result of migration; the analysis of the effect of migration on the volume and 
characteristics of labour in the countries of immigration and emigration; the 
analysis of the influence of economic and social factors on migration; and the 
influence of legislation on migration. 

Studies are also being undertaken on administrative practice in the 
matter of assistance to distressed foreigners and feeding obligations abroad. 
A study on one very important subject—immigration into Latin America—is 
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being prepared in collaboration with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Finally, the Secretariat arranges for the publication of a bulletin 
on tendencies and activities as regards migration. 


(F) Other work in the social field. — The Secretariat’s Department of Social 
Affairs is also engaged on a large number of studies on various other social 
questions. 

(a) The protection of children, of the family and of young people. The 
work carried out in this field, apart from the points already mentioned regard- 
ing the declaration of children’s rights and the standard of living of the family, 
comprises more particularly the publication of a series of legal measures on 
the subject of the protection of children, economic action on behalf of the 
family, and rules for the occupation of urban family dwellings, as well as an 
annual report on the progress achieved by members of the United Nations 
in the matter of child welfare. 

Studies are also being or are shortly to be undertaken on assistance for 
children who are without homes in their countries of origin, the social aspects 
of the protection of handicapped children, and the protection of aged persons. 

(b) The re-adaptation of physically handicapp.d persons, especially the 
blind. Studies are carried out on this subject and a resolution of the Social 
Commission, adopted at its Fifth Session in December 1949, requests the 
Secretariat to prepare a programme of work in this field, bearing more espe- 
cially on a pilot project for the social re-adaptation of blind persons. 

(c) The suppression of the prostitution of others and of trafficking in 
human lives. The Economic and Social Council instructed the Secretariat 
to prepare a draft convention on this subject, designed to unify existing 
instruments and to enlarge their scope. This draft convention, which was 
discussed by the Social Commission and the Economic and Social Council, 
was adopted by the General Assembly at its Fourth Session. 

(d) The prevention of crime, and the treatment of delinquents. A large- 
scale programme of studies on this subject was worked out and approved by 
the Economic and Social Council at its Seventh Session. This programme 
bears on: the problem of juvenile crime at all its stages, and the medical, 
psychiatric and social examination of adult delinquents before judgment is 
pronounced; the special system of probation and conditional freedom; the 
fines that can be inflicted simultaneously with imprisonment; non-official 
corrective establishments; habitual criminals; the training of staff for peniten- 
tiaries; and crime statistics, for the purpose of a report on the state of crime. 
A general enquiry into the rdle of the medical, psychological and social sciences 
in connection with the crime problem will also be undertaken. 

A meeting of criminological experts was held in 1949, and another wili 
take place in 1950. 


(G) Population problems. — The study of population problems—the numbers 
and composition of populations and the changes they undergo, the inter- 
relationship of population trends and economic and social conditions, and so 
forth—is carried out in the United Nations by the Population Division, which 
receives instructions from the Population Commission. 

At its First Session that Commission requested the Secretariat to help the 
governments concerned to prepare a census of the population in the American 
continent, and to submit proposals for achieving a better comparison of the 
basic data for population statistics. The Secretariat was also instructed to 
publish a population yearbook, which was recently issued. 
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Studies have likewise been undertaken on the populations of trust terri. 
tories, and preparatory methodological work has been carried out with 
view to enabling Member States to study the combined influence of economic. 
social and population trends that have prevented an adequate raising of the 
standard of living and cultural progress. The object is to determine the 
maximum rate of variation in a population, under different economic and 
social circumstances. A study is also under way on the rise in the birth rate 
that has recently occurred in many countries. 


(H) Statistical questions. — The work of the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, which is subordinate to the Statistical Commission, can be divided 
into three sections. 

(1) The assembling, centralization and publication of statistics supplied 
by the various countries or Specialized Agencies. These publications are 
cf a general nature; they inciude the Monthly Statistical Bulletin, which is « 
continuation, in an expanded form, of the Bulletin previously published }y 
the League of Nations, and its supplement; the Statistical Yearbook, the firsi 
edition of which, brought up to date, has just appeared; and so forth. Studies 
have also been published on matters of special importance, e.g. Stalistic 
regarding the national revenues in various countries from 1938 to 1947, which is 
the first attempt made, on the international plane, to establish comparative 
statistics of national revenue. 

(2) Research on statistical methods. Efforts have, in particular, been 
made to improve the comparability of statistics, by instituting international 
classifications of industries, foreign trade, prices, national indices of industrial 
production, etc. The Statistical Office has published a series of studies on 
census methods and issued quarterly Statistical Notes recording the progress 
made in national and international statistical research. 

(3) Statistical sampling. The Statistical Commission has set up a Sub- 
Commission on Statistical Sampling, which examines the possible use o/ the 
sampling method and its substitution for census by numbers. 


(1) Fiscal questions. — The work programme of the Secretariat’s Fiscal Divi- 
sion, prepared by the Fiscal Commission, comprises more especially a study 
of the following matters : current administrative methods of assessing and 
collecting taxes; the taxing of foreigners, of international transactions and 
of foreign holdings; fiscal conventions for avoiding double taxation and tax 
evasion; the effects of taxes on international trade and investment; and the 
double taxation of company profits. 


(J) Economic questions. — In the economic field the United Nations at once 
found itself faced with very serious and urgent practical problems. It was 
natural, therefore, that the studies undertaken by the Secretariat’s services 
should have been designed in the first place with a view rather to their prac- 
tical application than to their abstract or research interest. However, even 
the initial studies carried out by the Department of Economic Affairs were of 
considerable value, like the Report of the Sub-Commission on Devastated 
Areas, and the study on the finance needed for the reconstruction of devas- 
tated countries and the existing means of meeting that need. 

The Secretariat, under instructions from the Economic and Social Council, 
subsequently undertook much more detailed investigations. In the first 
place, it carried out general studies on the state and development of 
world economy, the first of which, published early in 1948, was entitled 
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plied This short account of the work done by the United Nations in the field of 
3 are the social sciences confirms the statement, at the beginning, regarding the 
is a important contribution made by this work to scientific progress. 
d by Of course, as a member of the Social Commission has recently empha- 
first sized, the object of the studies undertaken by the United Nations is to prepare 
udies the way for concrete practical action, which is the Organization’s essential 
lastics purpose. The object of this United Nations action in the economic and social 
ch is field may be described as the improvement of the state of humanity, in the 
ative widest sense of the term. The broad purpose of the social sciences is in 
essence the same, since that purpose is to arrive at a better knowledge of the 
been actual condition of humanity, in its various aspects, with a view to improving it. 
onal It is therefore natural that, while part of the work of the United Nations 
strial contributes to the progress of the social sciences, the latter on their side should 
‘Son provide an essential tool for the Organization, and serve as guide for its 
ares action. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


MEANING OF SOCIAL TENSION 


Quincy WRIGHT. 


The “Tensions Study” undertaken by Unesco has a general interest for the 
social sciences because it constitutes an approach to their central interest, 
“Tension” may be regarded as one of three aspects of all societies of which 
the other two are structure and energy. 

Societies have a structure which may be more or less flexible, more or 
less rigid. In some primitive societies the structure regulates much of the 
life of the members of the society by custom and in totalitarian societies it 
regulates much of that life by comprehensive legislative, administrative, and 
police action. In free societies, on the other hand, the structure leaves a 
wide margin of initiative and action to individuals, to local communities, and 
to voluntary groups. 

The energy of a society may be: measured by the average quantity of 
mechanical energy available for each individual of the population. This 
quantity increases roughly at the rate at which the society produces a surplus 
of capital, and puts it to productive use. If the product of the activity of its 
members is entirely consumed day by day a society has little energy. If, on 
the other hand, the society’s capital or potential energy grows rapidly, and 
this capital is put to work, the society has much energy. Social energy 
permits individual leisure and activity in the arts, in politics, in science, or in 
religion beyond the necessities for sustaining the life of the members and pre- 
serving the existence of the group. 

, ._ Pension may be regarded in the broadest sense as the condition arising 

from inconsistencies among initiatives in the structure of a society. The resol- 
ution of these inconsistencies results in decisions which regulate the utilization 
* of the society’s energy. , It may be that the amount of tension in any society 
varies as the product of the degree of rigidity of its structure and the amount 
of its energy.’ Or stated mathematically, the rate of change of tension may 
vary as the product of the rate of change of structure and the rate of change 
of energy, thus suggesting an analogy to an electrical system in which tension 
or electromotive force varies as the product of resistence and current strength. 
Such an analogy has only the roughest application. It may suggest however 
that a scientific examination of social tension should avoid the assumption of 
common parlance that social tension is an evil which ought to be eradicated. 
Tension is not the germ of war, though it may be an element in the causation 
of war. As high electrical tension is dangerous to human life and may 
become so great as to destroy the structure in which it functions, so high social 
tensions may lead to violence or war and even destroy the structure of society. 
Yet without a minimum of tension an electrical system will not operate at all. 
So also societies will not function, much less progress, unless there is some 


Q. Wright, ‘‘Measurement of Variations in International Tension”, in Learning and 
World Peace, eel Finkelstein and Maciver, eds., 8th Symposium of Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, New York 1948, p. 54. See also Harry Stack Sullivan, in Sargent 
and Smith, eds., Culture and Personality, Ving und, New York, 1949, p. 175. 
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tension within them. It is tension among inconsistent initiatives that makes 


possible choice, direction, and achievement of goals. Tensions contribute © 


to the causation of war, but they also contribute to the causation of progress. 

Tensions may occur within the individual human mind, and they may 
occur within groups and societies of any degree of magnitude. Within the 
world community tensions occur between nations and groups of nations. A 
characteristic of the present world is the grouping of nearly all nations about 
either the Soviet Union or the United States of America and the mounting 
of tensions between these two poles. As tensions increase, the energy available 
at each pole increases and this further augments the tensions. ‘Tension may 
reach such magnitude that the confining structure of the United Nations and 
international law may give way, resulting in violence of unprecedented magni- 
tude. The electrical analogy suggests that success either in rigidifying world 
institutions or in augmenting the surplus energy available to either group is 
more likely to increase than to diminish this tension. 

Activity designed to maintain tensions at the right ievel in relation to social 
institutions and social energy is the art of statesmanship. This art requires 
the maintenance of an appropriate equilibrium and, therefore, its prac- 
titioners must attempt to analyze and to measure the important variables 
involved and to determine the effect of changes in one upon the others. At 
some times, at some places, and under some circumstances, maintenance of 
equilibrium may require an increase of tensions. Other times, places, and 
circumstances may require diminution of tensions. It is true that regulating 


ation may be applied, not to tensions, but to structure or toenergy. Politi- 


cal action that changes institutions, structures and laws, or economic action 
that changes production, distribution, and capital accumulation, may under 


some circumstances be most appropriate. But the present study is concerned 
with the manipulation of tensions. This art depends upon knowledge of 
social psychology—a field which, if developed, may provide the basis for more 
adequate control of societies than either of the others. 


LEVELS OF STUDY 


The character of reality varies with the level at which it is observed.1 A 
house at the social level is a structure to be lived in. At the technical level 
it consists of boards, brick and stone which could be rearranged into many other 
forms for human use. At the chemical level it is a group of atoms and mole- 
cules which by combination could be converted into very different substances 
which might or might not be useful. At the sub-atomic level it is a system of 
atomic nuclei and electrons separated from one another by vast distances. 
Manipulation at this level presents the possibilities of the most radical trans- 
formation of a house as science advances. The smaller the level of observa- 
tion, the greater is the possibility of radically changing the house into some- 
thing else. 

So with societies. If the reality of the world is viewed at the level of the 
Soviet and American power groups, the opportunities for manipulation to 
stabilize the equilibrium and to promote international peace and security are 
limited. If one views that reality at a lesser level, the parties, the local 
groups, the associations, the nations, within these great power combinations, 
more opportunities may emerge. An understanding of the individuals within 


@ Lecomte Du Nouy, Human Destiny, New York, 1948, p. 10. 
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these groups and of the conflicting attitudes within the mind of each indivi. 
dual might suggest action, especially in the fields of education and the commu. 
nication of information and ideas, which could radically alter the situation, 
The study of tensions within the individual human mind, and the process by 
which these tensions develop tensions in groups of ascending magnitude until 
finally they threaten the bi-polar world atomic war, is of basic importance to 
all social science. Both conflict and co-operation, both tension and energy 
development, are aspects of every society from the family to the world. The 
analysis and measurement of the variables involved, the establishment of the 
relationship of these variables and the understanding of the processes by which 
they interact are the core of social science. Many forms of analysis are pos- 
sible. Few variables have been measured, few relations established, and few 
processes understood. 


APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF TENSIONS 


The influence of political and economic factors is important in any analysis 
ofa situation. Once an organized group exists it seeks to continue its existence 
and to achieve its policy. This brings it into conflict with other groups that 
wish to absorb it, encroach upon it, or frustrate the achievement of its policies. 
If the groups which thus find themselves in conflict are not subject to a larger 
group which enforces law to prevent violence and settle disputes, such contro- 
versies lead each side to strengthen its power position by increasing its forces 
or the number of its allies in ordér to defend its existence, its interests and ist 
policies against any group which may threaten them. This is the situation 
among sovereign nations known as “power politics”. 

Once a system of production through division of labour, exchange, and 
the use of money has developed, individuals and groups become interdependent 
and the possession of wealth becomes a major mode of controlling the economic 
process to achieve desired ends. The effort to increase the wealth available 
to an individual or group by technological improvements in production and 
transportation, by expansion of markets through pricing, advertising, organiza- 
tional and bargaining policies, and by control and co-ordination of sources 
of production—land, capital, labour, and managerial skill—leads to co-oper- 
ation with some and opposition to others. The social consequence of the 
economic process is therefore similar to that of the political process, but since 
co-operation tends to increase wealth and opposition tends to diminish it, 
co-operation is the essence of the economic process while opposition is the 
essence of the political process. 

At a superficial level these political and economic processes account for 
inter-group conflict. Among independent states they are difficult to distin- 
guish. Political power may be sought as a means for increasing wealth to 
develop the welfare of the population, or economic wealth may be sought as a 
means for increasing power. State policy has always been motivated by 
considerations of both power and plenty, both security and welfare; the 
two objectives sometimes support one another and, if they conflict, one or the 
other may at a given moment be the primary focus of attention. 


1. Professor Louis Wirth suggests that the problem could be looked at the other way around. 
Tensions within the larger constellation may produce tensions among the constituent groups 
and individuals and within the minds of individuals. The group may define the issues for 
the members. Doubtless the whole and the parts continually interact upon one another, 
but, from the point of view of controlling the whole, understanding of the influence of the 
parts upon it may be more useful. 
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This paper, however, is concerned with a less superficial level of analysis. 
Why do groups exist? Why are individuals loyal to them? Under what 
circumstances do loyalties shift, do old groups dissolve or become absorbed, 
and do new groups emerge ? 

On this level modern sociological thought recognizes the continuous 
interaction of groups and individuals, but the approach may be from one side 
or the other—the side of group culture or that of individual personality. 

The student of culture, usually an anthropologist versed in the ways of 
primitive peoples, treats culture as a group phenomenon with a life of its 
own. Culture, he believes, exists in the minds of individual men but it has an 
integrated structure and a history. The relationship of each culture trait to 
the whole complex can be analyzed, its function in the group determined, and 
its origin from independent invention or from borrowing ascertained. Indi- 
viduals are brought up in a culture which gives them behaviour patterns, 
language, techniques, values, and beliefs.? 

Thus it is said that the tendencies of individuals to be aggressive or docile, 
to be loyal to a particular group or to be independent, to be co-operative or 
competitive, are phenomena of culture. The same is true of the tendency of 
the group to be belligerent, or peaceful, to be totalitarian or liberal, to be 
conciliatory or controversial. The patriotism, nationalism, liberalism, 
humanism, pacifism and militarism found in varying degrees among western 
peoples is thus traced to the cultural complex which emerged frorn the combin- 
ation of classical, Christian and barbarian ideas, greatly affected, and to some 
extent diffused throughout the world, by discoveries, inventions and broaden- 
ing contacts since the 15th century. 

This mode of thought is more useful for explanation than for manipulation. 
A culture, as thus interpreted, is extremely difficult to change; it is the result 
ofan unalterable history. It is an integrated complex no part of which can be 
changed without modifying the whole. It is transmitted as a whole by each 
generation of parents to their children beginning at birth.?- Thus change of 
culture seems to require early separation of children from parents and subjec- 
tion of them to a new culture inculcated by institutions maintained by the 
elite of that culture. The cultural theory thus seems to leave no alternatives 
other than conservative maintenance of the entire culture or revolutionary 
substitution of a wholly new culture. This at least is the interpretation which 
the communists seem to have given to the theory of culture. 

The psychologists, who approach the problem of relationship between the 
individual and the group from the side of the individual, do not deny the 
contribution which culture makes to the personality of the individual but they 
insist that the individual is primarily a biological organism with a hereditary 
constitution different from all others and that this constitution influences from 
the first his utilization of the cultural patterns provided by his environment. 
His individuality is never wholly lost in the group culture. He alters that cul- 
ture by adapting it to his peculiar desires and to the new conditions imposed by 
scientific inventions, new technologies, new social ideas, and new contacts with 


1. A.L. Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 1922; Robert Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, New 
York, 1917, chap. 1; 

David Bidney explains and criticized this point of view in ‘‘Towards a Psycho-cultural 
Definition of the Concept of Personality’’, in Culture and Personality, op. cit. pp. 31 ff. and in 
“Culture theory and the Problem of Cultural Crisis’’, Sixth symposium on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion. (Bryson, Tingebitein and Maciver, eds), New York 1947, p. 553 ff. 

_ 2. Most cultural anthropologists now recognize that personalities within a culture, espe- 
cially those of important status, can change cultural traits, some more easily than others. 
See L.M. Hanks, Jr., and Ralph Linton, in Culture and Personality, op. cit. pp. 107 ff, 163 ff. 
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outside cultures. From this point of view culture is undergoing continuous 
though gradual change through the impact of personalities, especially those of 
the “creative minority”,? or the “cultural élite”* and their influence can 
be profound if exerted in a common direction, even without resort to the revol- 
utionary method advocated by Plate of plucking infants from the cradle and 
subjecting them to the State.‘ 

The social psychologist, who is more likely to be familiar with persons 
of advanced civilization than with primitive groups, is impressed by the 
variation of personality and the malleability of behaviour patterns through 
education even at later ages. He does not see culture as a solid integrated 
inflexible pattern among all members of a particular group transmitted as a 

, whole to the rising generation at an early age. He sees it as a loose system of 
beliefs, values, standards, patterns of behaviour and techniques differently 
interpretated and applied by different individuals and subgroups. He sees it 
undergoing continuous and sometimes rather rapid change through the 
influence of individuals, sub-groups, out-groups and super-groups.> Under- 
standing of the characteristics of the individual personality which may lead 
to group tension and war may therefore suggest educational treatment both 
of the leaders and the led which can modify group cultures, and even tend to 
the assimilation of those cultures in that of a mere embracing group. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL THEORIES OF TENSIONS 


From this point of view it is especially important to understand the process by 
which individual tensions influence tensions between nations. It would be 
‘ premature to present a definitive analysis of this process but some theories 
may be suggested. 

One theory places the concept of ambivalence at the heart of the matter. 
The child, faced now by benefits, now by discipline from the mother, loves and 
hates her simultaneously. This ambivalent situation is unpleasant and is 
commonly relieved by displacing the hate and accompanying aggressive ten- 
dency upon someone else. A child’s social contacts increase—the hated 
scapegoat must be placed outside his social group in order that internal 
conflict may be reduced and internal co-operation augmented. Thus the 
process of displacing hatreds upon the out-group continues until the world 
as a whole is involved. A bi-polar world emerges in which the tensions in 
each human mind and in each lesser human group is relieved by displacement 
of the target of aggressive dispositions upon that group which is an out-group 


1. Erich Fromm and Abram Kardiner point to the influence exerted by the necessities 
of the society under changing conditions, as interpreted by parents and educators, continually 
to modify character traits and to develop a “‘social”’ or ‘‘basic” character adapted to the culture. 
If conditions change too radically and rapidly, the “‘social’’ character may become so incapable 
of satisfying individual requirements that the educational process can no longer sufficiently 
inculcate it, and the culture breaks down. Culture and Personality, op. cit. pp. 4 ff, 59 ff. 

2. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 3, London, 1935, p. 232; vol. 5 London 1939, 


é rg Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, New York, 1935; Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling 
Class, New York 1939. ‘ 

. Anna Freud’s experience in educating small children removed from their homes during 
the bombing in London during World War II convinced her of the serious psychic results 
of depriving children of the security of a single personal protector. (Unesco, Tensions Study.) 

5. Gardner Murphy refers to the implications of the ‘‘field theory”, which has superseded 
atomic theory in the study of electro magnetism, and calls for a new terminology which will 
not even conceptually separate culture and personality, but will indicate that they constitute 
two aspects of the same phenomenon. Everyone, he says, has a chameleon-like disposition 
to conform to conditions and also a beaver-like disposition to keep gnawing whatever happens. 
Culture and Personality, op. cit. pp. 13, 16, 22. See also notes 1, p. 92; 2, p. 93 above. 
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to all... This process has been observed in small isolated islands in which the 
groups of primitive peoples tend to become divided into two opposing poles 
continually in cold or hot war with one another. It can also be observed in 
the tendency of political parties to polarize. The varied individuals and 
groups within one party displace their political animosities upon the other 
party, thus developing a party of sufficient size and solidarity to have a chance 
to win the election.? 

With this explanation, solution of the problem of excessive social tension 
might be sought in methods of early child training so as to reduce the initial 
ambivalence in the mind requiring displacement.? Perhaps later education 
could encourage displacement of aggressive tendencies upon common enemies 
of humanity such as pestilence, poverty, and war itself.‘ Institutions might 
be modified so that instead of encouraging the process of displacement, they 
will encourage solution of ambivalence through compromise within the iadi- 
vidual mind or within smaller groups.® 

Another explanation emphasizes the role of frustration. Instead of a 


conflict of opposing attitudes within the individual mind, it is assumed that _, 


the basic conflict is that between goals and achievements. The child lacks 
the technique to achieve his desires and consequently feels frustrated and 
reacts spontaneously with the blind and usually ineffective technique of 
aggression which may be directed against himself or against any supposed 
obstacle to his achievement. He kicks and strikes at that obstacle, whether 
animate or inanimate, whether in fact related to his failure or not. This 
tendency to aggress on frustration is instinctive and exists in adults as well as 
children whenever techniques are inadequate to achieve goals.® 

This source of tensions, it is suggested, may be ameliorated by better educa- 
tion concerning the effective relation of means and ends, and by educa- 
tion directing attention to ends capable of achievement with the means at 
hand. Such education may reduce frustration, and may cultivate habits of 
rational adaptation of means to ends and of considering the relative value of 
different ends whether in economics, in politics, in culture, or in social 
relations.’ 

Another explanation emphasizes the role of stereotypes, including false 
identifications and personifications. The primitive mind tends to explain 
natural phenomena as the acts of persons and tries to combat them by attacking 
or placating the natural or supernatural person deemed responsible. Civi- 
lized man tends to generalize about racial, social, economic, or other groups 
on the basis of insufficient instances, and to attribute to all persons in the group 
undesirable characteristics identified with the group. This process of stereo- 
typing, identification, and attribution tends to develop group antagonisms.® 


_ 1. Franz Alexander, ‘The psychiatric Aspects of War and Peace”, American Journal of 
Sociology, Jan. 1941, vol. 46, p. 526; ‘Peace Aims”, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Oct. 1943, 
vol. 13, p. 575; Durbin and Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War, New York, 1939. 

2. Q. Wright, A Study of War, Chicago, 1942, p. 73, 373, 958, 973; Bronislaw an 
“War and Weapons among the Natives of the Trobriaux Islands”, Man, Jan. 1920, p. 333 
W.C. McLeod, The Origin and History of Politics, New York 1931, p. 112, 218. 

3. Alexander, ‘‘Peace Aims”, op. cit. p. 576; Q. Wright, A Study of War. 

4. William James, ‘“The Moral Equivalent of War’’, International Conciliation, n°. 27, 1910. 
Alexander, “Peace Aims”, op. cit. p. 575. 

5. Q. Wright, A Study of War, p. 1011. 

6. John Dollard, Frustration and Aggression, New Haven, 1934; Alexander, “‘Peace Aims”, 
P- 574. 

7. Gardiner Murphy, ed., Human Nature and Enduring Peace, 1945, p. 273; Sylvanus 
M. Duvall, “‘War and Human Nature”, Public Affairs Pamphlet, N°. 125, New York 1947. 

8. Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, New York 1922, p. 79 ff; S.I. Hayakawa, Language in 
Action, New York, 1941; Q. Wright, A Study of War, p. 1288 ff. 
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The people in one nation acquires stereotypes about another nation, often and 
resulting from anecdotes about distant historical epochs, attributing to them posal 
characteristics with little or no relation to reality. whic. 
Such false reliefs and stereotypes have undoubtedly contributed to racial and 
tension, class tension, and international tensions, and it has been suggested pi 
that they might be ameliorated by an educational process providing more consi 
adequate information and demonstrating the inaccuracy of the popular from 
stereotypes.! that 
Finally, there are some who emphasize the influence of the mechanism litera 
of projection. An individual projects his aggressive dispositions or dominance incre: 
drives upon another person with whom he happens to be in controversy. from 
This assures him of the aggressive intentions of the other and induces him to tainir 
take defensive measures to protect himself from the assumed aggression of the unive 
other. The other party acts similarly. Individual projection reflects itself It 
in the opinions of conflicting groups. The armament race proceeds and they 
tensions rise. The source of the projection mechanism may lie in the differ- conse 
ence between social standards and individual impulses, between the conscience usual. 
and the drives, between the super-ego and the id.? If instinctive drives are usual] 
in conflict with cultural standards,* the individual refuses to recognize them popul 
in himself. Subconsciously, however, he realizes that they do exist in himself lation 
and escapes self-condemnation by attributing them to others. Group leader- propa 
ship seeking to solidify the group may contribute to this process. Better in the 
understanding of this psychological mechanism and better adjustment between ent m 
the mores and the counter-mores in society might ameliorate this source of tension. ation 
These various explanations of the psychological source of tensions are not to vic 
necessarily alternatives. There may be a measure of truth in all, and each A 
may be of predominant importance in certain situations. All however suggest are ar 
ways in which wars, as said in the Unesco Constitution, “begin in the minds of is extr 
men”. They suggest how major political, social, and economic tensions may of life 
be traced from tensions in the individual human mind, whether to conflicts most 
of individual human attitudes with one another, to conflicts of goals and tech- the in 
a, : niques, to conflicts of beliefs and realities, to conflicts of standards and drives. they it 
aa They also suggest methods by which “the defences of peace” may be construct- of low 
az, , ed in the minds of men. This is the major objective of Unesco. lation, 
easily 
So 
Pusitic APPROVAL AND PRACTICAL EFFECTIVENESS of very 
wealth 
produc 
an inc 
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A major practical difficulty in efforts to solve the problem of war lies in the 
fact that in many circumstances there is little relationship between the case 
of selling a project to the public or to the appropriate authorities, and the effec- upon 
tiveness of the project in producing the results expected of it. This arises from it will 


and ut 
to do | 
increas 


the inherent tendency of the human mind to wish for and to accept simple 
explanations, although most situations in the social field are complex and difli- 
cult tounderstand. The mind tends to operate on the basis of criteria which 
judges all proposals as either good or bad irrespective of the circumstances 


. Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma, New York, 1 19 
2. Robert a “Psychological Aspects of War an ce. Geneva Studies, May 1939; 
vol. 10, 20 
poet noted the tension between the psychobiological ego with which an indi- | 
vidual i is endowed by nature and the sociocultural ego which he acquires through participa- nternatio 
tion in a given society and culture. See “Le dualisme et la nature humaine” in Scientia, mean th 
vol. 15, p. 206 ff, cited by Bidney, in Culture and Personality, p. 41. control | 
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and conditions of their application, while actually the effects of any pro- 
posal in producing the desired result is relative to the total situation in 
which itisapplied. Doubtless this situation is accountable for much frustration 
and consequent aggression. 

These points deserve further examination. The public is inclined to 
consider that literacy, health, wealth, democratic government, and security 
from invasion are absolutely good. Consequently the public tends to believe 
that efforts, at any time, in any place, or in any circumstances, to increase 
literacy, to promote public health, to increase economic productiveness, to 
increase popular participation in government, and to increase protection 
from invasion deserve support. However, from the point of view of main- 
taining international peace and security, these beliefs are far from being 
universally applicable. Let us consider each of them. 

It is a common observation that when illiterate people learn to read 
they tend to attach an exaggerated importance to the written work, and, 
consequently, to become easy preys of propaganda. Today illiteracy is 
usually accompanied by a low standard of living, but with illiteracy there is 
usually little awareness of this low standard of living or of the fact that other 
populations have a much higher standard. Consequently, if such a popu- 
lation is taught to read, its members are likely to be deluged by interested 
propagandists with reading materials informing them of this great contrast 
in their condition with that of others, attributing this contrast to the malevol- 
ent motives of a suitably selected group or party, and urging prompt liquid- 
ation of that group. Such explanations may be believed and may lead 
to violence and war.! 

A similar analysis may be applied to public health measures. There 
are areas of the world where population is extremely dense, the level of living 
is extremely low, and health conditions are such as to maintain an expectation 
of life of some twenty-five years at birth instead of sixty-five as it is in the 
most healthy countries. In such areas public health measures may have 
the immediate effect of increasing the existing overpopulation more than 
they increase the per capita productiveness of the population, and consequently 
of lowering the general level of living, increasing the restiveness of the popu- 
lation, and developing conditions in which propagandas of violence may 
easily be accepted.? 

So also in regard to wealth. Introduction of foreign capital into an area 
of very low living standards may at first increase productiveness and average 
wealth, but, unless the government enforces equal distribution of the increased 
production, the effect is likely to be an augmentation of existing inequalities, 
an increase of social tension, and a tendency to displace aggressive impulses 
upon anexternalenemy. Ifthe government seeks to enforce equal distribution 
it will have to curtail liberty and enterprise, thus hampering production, 
and unless it reserves capital from the annual production, which is difficult 
to do if the control is democratic, the increased production will result in an 
increase in population and there will be no increase in average wealth. Both 


1. Even if propaganda does not operate, literacy eventually creates greater awareness 
of the economic differences which exist and this may lead to unrest and tension. Such tension 
may be an essential condition of reform. Thus the values of peace and of human welfare 
may be to some extent in conflict with one another. 

2. §. Chandrasekhar, ‘Population Problems and International Tensiens”, Unesco, 
International Social Science Bulletin, 1949, vol. 1, No. 1-2, p. 54. These relationships do not 
mean that health measures should be abandoned but that they should be preceded by birth 
control education and technological improvements. 
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of these tendencies can be observed in the development of colonies and they 
have often led to tensions between colonies and the mother country,! 

In regard to democratic government, it is clear that such a government, 
operated by a people wholly unprepared to understand the sources of social 
evils and the effects of proposed reform, may enact policies which produce 
chaos and result in reactions toward absolutism and tyranny. For this 
reason Aristotle questioned the value of pure democracy. History is full 
of the ill effects of premature popular institutions. Effective democracy, 
in the sense of popular participation in government, depends upon adequate 
preparation in the society of means of communication, of social understanding, 
of economic opportunity, and of political toleration.? 

In regard to security from invasion, it is clear that the development of 
national defenses may have the cffect of making attack from outside more 
difficult, but also may have the effect of making such an attack more likely 
because others interpret such preparation as intended for aggression. Some 
analysts have even suggested that the latter effect is certain to be greater than 
the former with the result that defensive preparation diminishes security 
by developing armament races. Probably the situation is in fact much 
more complicated. Numerous factors have to be considered in judging 
the actual effect of defensive preparation upon security in a given situation. 
Generalizations should be made with caution, but the historical record appears 
to indicate that, in a large proportion of the balance-of-power wars of the 
last three centuries, the militarily better-prepared countries initiated the war 
and that in about half of these wars, that state, though winning the early 
battles, eventually lost the war largely because its less prepared enemies 
were able to convince the world that they were the victims of attack and 
thereby to gain sufficient allies to achieve eventual victory. This seems to 
have been true of about two-thirds of the fifteen major balance-of-power 
wars during this period including the Thirty Years War of the 17th century, 
the wars of Louis XIV, the Napoleonic wars, and World wars I and II.‘ 

If it is suggested that the proper defence against invasion is not military 
preparation but subordination to international government, qualifications 
are also necessary. Apart from the difficulty of gaining sufficient agreement 
upon any specific form of international government, it appears that the 
influence of such a government—even if established—upon peace and security 
is by no means simple. From 1815 to 1914 the states of the United States 
were united by a federal government while those of Europe were not, but 
the losses of life in the American Civil War were greater than in all the wars 
of Europe put together during that century. Other illustrations could be 
given suggesting that the relations between super-government and _ peace 
among the members is not simple.*® 

These illustrations are not intended to disparage efforts toward more 
literacy, more health, more wealth, more democracy, and more security, 
but only to indicate that the effect of such efforts on international peace and 


1. The problem of introducing technological skills and capital into underdeveloped 
areas under conditions which will avoid these difficulties is under study by the United States 
and the United Nations in connection with the “Point 4”? programmme proposed by President 
Truman in January 1949. 

2. Unesco’s Study of the meaning of “democracy” led to some observations on these 
relationships. 

3. Lewis F. Richardson, “Generalized Foreign Politics”, British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements, vol. 23, Cambridge, 1939, . 83; Q. Wright, A Study of War, p. 1483. 

| Fey statement results from an analysis o A list of wars in Q. Wright’s A Study of War, 
p- 636 ff. 
5- The study of this problem has been proposed by Unesco. 
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| security is dependent upon the conditions and circumstances of the population, 
groups, and world in which they are applied, and upon the rate at which 
they are applied. It should also be emphasized that other values such as social 
welfare and justice have to be weighed against that of peace and security. 

Efforts to solve the problem presented by the dichotomy of the complexity 
of social reality and the simplicity of mental constructs of that reality may 
take two forms. The first is the path of dictatorship. Government alone, 
it is assumed, can understand what the people need and should implement 
that superior knowledge through using simple slogans which the people are 
prepared to understand however imperfect may be their relationship to the 
policy actually pursued. This method, however, leaves the people unprotect- 
ed from exploitation by the government and history has shown that they 
usually find themselves victims of tyranny. Furthermore, tyrannical govern- 
ments are peculiarly prone to defend themselves from internal sedition by 
finding an external enemy against whose actual or imagined invasion the 
entire community will unite to defend itself. This method, therefore, is 
dangerous both to human rights and to peace. 

The second form of the effort to solve this dichotomy is the path of demo- 
cracy, by which the government, however superior may be its understand- 
ing of the situation, refrains from taking any steps until the public also 
understands and through appropriate legislative institutions authorizes 
action. This method is likely to result, because of difficulties in educating 
the public sufficiently rapidly to understand the true complexity of the situ- 
ation, in public insistence upon action, based on over simple-premises, inade- 
quate to meet the situation. Or the public may fail to agree on any solution 
at all, consequently the government has to rely on traditional practices 
inadequate to adapt the society to the necessities of a changing world. 

It seems probable that a proper solution of this problem requires continu- 
ous interaction of those who understand and those who must learn, before 
collective action can ‘be taken. Furthermore, the nature of this interaction 
must be related to circumstances. Under certain circumstances, positive 
ladership and action by the government or the élite prior to popular under- 
sanding may be more necessary than in other circumstances. The problem 
of determining the measures to be taken and the authority to initiate them 
must, however, always be treated relativistically. The question must always 
be asked whether the population is prepared for this reform or whether 
sme preparatory step must first be taken. Is the emergency such as to re- 
quire action by those who know and have authority prior to complete under- 
standing by the public destined to be the victims or the beneficiaries of the 
action taken ? The questions cannot be answered unless leadership is always 
aware of its need of popular support and the public is always aware of its 
eed of intelligent leadership. 

Unesco has as its field of action the world, where there are tremendous 
differences in the preparation of the various groups and peoples for any 
proposed reform, and where the number of factors involved and the complex- 
ty of their relationships is so great as to tax the understanding of the most 

sident [Pert social scientists and the art of the most adroit political leaders. If 
‘nesco is to succeed in its task, it is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
at the basic concept of society as a complex equilibrium be grasped by those 
chology ™#ho have authority to initiate projects and that the world public be educated 
148 0 this concept as rapidly as possible. 

Even while accepting this point of view, minds should be alert to the 
bssibility that new insights into culture and psychology may simplify the 
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of these tendencies can be observed in the development of colonies and they 
have often led to tensions between colonies and the mother country! 

In regard to democratic government, it is clear that such a government, 
operated by a people wholly unprepared to understand the sources of social 
evils and the effects of proposed reform, may enact policies which produce 
chaos and result in reactions toward absolutism and tyranny. For this 
reason Aristotle questioned the value of pure democracy. History is full 
of the ill effects of premature popular institutions. Effective democracy, 
in the sense of popular participation in government, depends upon adequate 
preparation in the society of means of communication, of social understanding, 
of economic opportunity, and of political toleration.? 

In regard to security from invasion, it is clear that the development of 
national defenses may have the effect of making attack from outside more 
difficult, but also may have the effect of making such an attack more likely 
because others interpret such preparation as intended for aggression. Some 
analysts have even suggested that the latter effect is certain to be greater than 
the former with the result that defensive preparation diminishes security 
by developing armament races.* Probably the situation is in fact much 
more complicated. Numerous factors have to be considered in judging 
the actual effect of defensive preparation upon security in a given situation. 
Generalizations should be made with caution, but the historical record appears 
to indicate that, in a large proportion of the balance-of-power wars of the 
last three centuries, the militarily better-prepared countries initiated the war 
and that in about half of these wars, that state, though winning the early 
battles, eventually lost the war largely because its less prepared enemies 
were able to convince the world that they were the victims of attack and 
thereby to gain sufficient allies to achieve eventual victory. This seems to 
have been true of about two-thirds of the fifteen major balance-of-power 
wars during this period including the Thirty Years War of the 17th century, 
the wars of Louis XIV, the Napoleonic wars, and World wars I and II.‘ 

If it is suggested that the proper defence against invasion is not military 
preparation but subordination to international government, qualifications 
are also necessary. Apart from the difficulty of gaining sufficient agreement 
upon any specific form of international government, it appears that the 
influence of such a government—even if established—upon peace and security 
is by no means simple. From 1815 to 1914 the states of the United States 
were united by a federal government while those of Europe were not, but 
the losses of life in the American Civil War were greater than in all the wars 
of Europe put together during that century. Other illustrations could be 
given suggesting that the relations between super-government and peace 
among the members is not simple.® 

These illustrations are not intended to disparage efforts toward more 
literacy, more health, more wealth, more democracy, and more security, 
but only to indicate that the effect of such efforts on international peace and 


1. The problem of introducing technological skills and capital into underdeveloped 
areas under conditions which will avoid these difficulties is under study by the United States 
and the United Nations in connection with the “Point 4” programmme proposed by President 
Truman in January 1949. 

2. Unesco’s Study of the meaning of “democracy” led to some observations on these 
relationships. 

3. Lewis F. Richardson, “Generalized Foreign Politics”, British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements, vol. 23, Cambridge, 1939, p. 83; Q. Wright, A Study of War, p. 1483. 

Fy statement results from an analysis of the list of wars in Q. Wright’s A Study of War, 
p. 636 ff. 
5. The study of this problem has been proposed by Unesco. 
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security is dependent upon the conditions and circumstances of the population, 
groups, and world in which they are applied, and upon the rate at which 
they are applied. It should also be emphasized that other values such as social 
welfare and justice have to be weighed against that of peace and security. 

Efforts to solve the problem presented by the dichotomy of the complexity 
of social reality and the simplicity of mental constructs of that reality may 
take two forms. The first is the path of dictatorship. Government alone, 
it is assumed, can understand what the people need and should implement 
that superior knowledge through using simple slogans which the people are 
prepared to understand however imperfect may be their relationship to the 
policy actually pursued. This method, however, leaves the people unprotect- 
ed from exploitation by the government and history has shown that they 
usually find themselves victims of tyranny. Furthermore, tyrannical govern- 
ments are peculiarly prone to defend themselves from internal sedition by 
finding an external enemy against whose actual or imagined invasion the 
entire community will unite to defend itself. This method, therefore, is 
dangerous both to human rights and to peace. 

The second form of the effort to solve this dichotomy is the path of demo- 
cracy, by which the government, however superior may be its understand- 
ing of the situation, refrains from taking any steps until the public also 
understands and through appropriate legislative institutions authorizes 
action. This method is likely to result, because of difficulties in educating 
the public sufficiently rapidly to understand the true complexity of the situ- 
ation, in public insistence upon action, based on over simple-premises, inade- 
quate to meet the situation. Or the public may fail to agree on any solution 
at all, consequently the government has to rely on traditional practices 
inadequate to adapt the society to the necessities of a changing world. 

It seems probable that a proper solution of this problem requires continu- 
ous interaction of those who understand and those who must learn, before 
collective action can ‘be taken. Furthermore, the nature of this interaction 
must be related to circumstances. Under certain circumstances, positive 
leadership and action by the government or the élite prior to popular under- 
standing may be more necessary than in other circumstances. The problem 
of determining the measures to be taken and the authority to initiate them 
must, however, always be treated relativistically. The question must always 
be asked whether the population is prepared for this reform or whether 
some preparatory step must first be taken. Is the emergency such as to re- 
quire action by those who know and have authority prior to complete under- 
standing by the public destined to be the victims or the beneficiaries of the 
action taken ? The questions cannot be answered unless leadership is always 
aware of its need of popular support and the public is always aware of its 
need of intelligent leadership. 

Unesco has as its field of action the world, where there are tremendous 
differences in the preparation of the various groups and peoples for any 
proposed reform, and where the number of factors involved and the complex- 

| ty of their relationships is so great as to tax the understanding of the most 
expert social scientists and the art of the most adroit political leaders. If 
Unesco is to succeed in its task, it is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the basic concept of society as a complex equilibrium be grasped by those 
who have authority to initiate projects and that the world public be educated 
to this concept as rapidly as possible. 

Even while accepting this point of view, minds should be alert to the 
possibility that new insights into culture and psychology may simplify the 
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by Claude Bernard in the first half of the 1gth century. In this theory the & jis ob 
concept of equilibrium and relativity was prominent. Health was a stable sugge: 
equilibrium among the various systems of the body and in the relations of § jnvols 
the whole body to its environment. Presently, Louis Pasteur discovered & jhe re 
the influence of specific germs in causing many diseases, and medicine turned and d 
from the equilibring process taught by Bernard to the effort to isolate and § factor 
destroy specific germs. Perhaps this tendency went too far. Walter Cannon's § pe m: 
new examination of physiological equilibria is in the tradition of Bernard, & gecuri 
The public health movement suggests that the proper maintenance of a TI 
physiological equilibrium may produce natural defences against the invasion jn a \ 
of germs no less important for health than maintenance of a healthy § and w 
environment. which 
While it may be premature to discard the possibility of discovering a § intern: 
controllable germ of tensions and war, yet until such discovery is made, it § this ta 
appears wisest to assume that tensions and wars are consequences of disturb- apprai 
ances in a very complex equilibrium. Efforts should be devoted to analyz- Iti 
ing, measuring, and controlling those variables which are most easily control- § to bot 
led so as to maintain the equilibrium. project 
it follo 
The se 
UNEsco AND THE Stupy OF TENSIONS. of rela 
attemp 
The preceding discussion suggests that the study of tensions is not only central J ideals, 
to the social sciences, but that it has a special relevance to the work of Unesco. & of one 
The purpose of Unesco set forth in article 1 of the Constitution is to contribute J and tec 
to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through § with o: 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, can be 
for the rule of law, and for human rights and fundamental freedoms. To § ing an 
realize this purpose the organization seeks to advance the mutual knowledge It is 
and understanding of peoples, to give fresh impulse to popular education § should 
and to spread culture, and to maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge, § of differ 
without impairing the independence, integrity and fruitful diversity of the ff the rela 
cultures and educational systems of the Member States. effect of 
The purpose of Unesco is therefore not different from that of the United ence sh¢ 
Nations itself, but Unesco uses different means. The Security Council of amalgar 
the United Nations works at the political level to reduce tensions between § among 
governments, settle controversies between states, and so to balance the forces Mf Such a 
of the United Nations and the nations that successful aggression will not be #@ human 
practical. The Economic and Social Council and most of the Specialized — Proc 
Agencies work at the economic level to promote international co-operation is devel 
for common welfare, to facilitate processes of production and distribution been pr 
in the interest of rising standards of living and social justice and to prevent organiza 
unfair or coercive uses of economic power likely to dangerously augment and com 
tensions among economic groups. Unesco, differing from both, works onf% war. Es 
the psychological level to the end that human minds everywhere may entertaiM such as 
and act on the bases of attitudes, opinions, beliefs, values and skills consistent ation hay 
with, and promotive of, a peaceful, secure, just, and progressive world. The It appea 
results of its work may be of great value to the work of the United Nation§ opment 
and the other Specialized Agencies, but the work itself is different. | Bof loyalt 
One of Unesco’s problems has been to discover criteria for evaluating 
the numerous proposals in the fields of education, science, and culture sugges — 
ed to it. Such criteria are essential if projects are to be selected which WM viece Bull 
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utilize Unesco’s limited resources so as to make the greatest contribution to 
its objectives. ‘Two approaches to the solution of this problem have been 
siggested. The first is to analyze and measure the psychological factors 
involved in the development of tension, insecurity, and war, and to determine 
the relations among these and other factors. Such analyses, measurements, 
and determinations may suggest methods by which some of the psychological 
factors can be controlled and the degree in which any one of them should 
be modified, in relation to the others, to maintain international peace and 
security. 

The other approach is to investigate the conditions of human loyalties 
in a world community with the technology and population of our world 
and with its wide variety of national cultures, religions, and economic systems, 
which conditions if established, would permit the United Nations to maintain 
international peace and security or to change its constitution so as to achieve 
this task. If these conditions were understood, studies might be made to 
appraise concrete proposals for realizing them. 

It is the object of research in the Social Department of Unesco to contribute 
io both of these approaches, though the first followed by the “Tensions 
project” has been given primary emphasis, as perhaps it should, since in general 
it follows the pure scientific method of attempting to relate causes to effects. 
The second approach implies in greater degree the applied science method 
of relating ends and means. Studies under way on the “Tensions project” 
attempt to discover and appraise the distinctive character of national cultures, 
ideals, and legal systems; the influence of the stereotypes which the people 
of one nation apply to another nation; and the effects of population changes 
and technological changes upon the attitudes of peoples and their relations 
with one another. Other studies concern the means by which attitudes 
can be changed and the influences which make for international understand- 
ing and for aggressive nationalism.! 

It is believed that studies of this kind aiming at description and analysis 
should be followed by studies which seek to measure the relative influence 
of different factors found to be important and to elaborate formulae indicating 
the relation of changes of one variable to changes in another so that the total 
effect of modification of some tensions upon others may be foreseen. Experi- 
ence shows that reduction of tensions among some groups may result in their 
amalgamation into larger blocs, and that this may result in graver tensions 
among these blocs, thus resulting in less frequent, but more serious wars. 
Such a development is not necessarily favourable for civilization or for the 
human race. 

Proceeding from the second point of view, the Social Science Department 
is developing a project on “International Co-operation”. Studies have 
been proposed on the conditions of effectiveness of types of international 
organization and on the process of change in the focus of loyalty in large 
and complex groups in relation to the incidence of insurrection and civil 
war. Especially significant might be studies of the evolution of federations 
such as the United States and Switzerland, in which ioyalties to the feder- 
ation have been superimposed upon earlier loyalties to the Member States. 
It appears that in these, and perhaps in other circumstances, the devel- 
opment of loyalties to the supergroup resulted in the intensification 
of loyalties to certain of the subgroups. Citizens of the latter, feeling 


,_, 1. Otto Klineberg, “The Unesco Project on International Tensions”’, International Social 
Soence Bulletin, vol. 1, No. 1-2, p. 11 ff. 
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themselves in a minority position, were induced to revolt. These cases 
suggest that an effort to induce loyalties to a supergroup in the interes 
of peace, if not developed evenly and gradually, may by its very succes 
precipitate reactions leading to war. A transition from small international 
wars to mammoth civil wars can hardly be regarded as a victory for 
peace. Somewhat similar developments have been observed in the 
process of expanding communities through utilization of new inventions jn 
the field of communications. The printing press, the telegraph, the radio 
made communication possible over the world, but the initial effect of these 
inventions was to stimulate a much more intensive communication within 
the nations than between nations, with the result that the sentiment of nation- 
alism has developed more intensively than that of internationalism. These 
inventions, therefore, far from contributing to the social solidarity of mankind, 
have widened the gaps between nations and increased national egoisms and 
national rivalries.* 

Historical studies of the processes thus considered might throw light 
upon the general process by which social solidarity has developed in larger 
and larger areas. We may assume that the broadening of communications 
and contacts will lead to the diffusion of culture, technique, and value systems, 
This will encourage increasingly comprehensive co-operation toward the 
achievement of common ends and the establishment of government to facili- 
tate such co-operation, to maintain order, to enforce law, and to defend 
the society from external invasion. Historical analysis, however, may show 
that this model of the process is far from accurate. Retarded development 
in one area may cause temporary reversals, and the very unevenness of the 
process may be a major cause of wars. We need indices for measuring the 
rate at which the processes of communication, standardization, co-operation, 
and organization are proceeding, and formulae expressing the influence 
that excessive speed or slowness in one has upon each of the others.* 

Studies of the kind suggested may indicate the states of mind favourable 
and unfavourable to international peace and security; the means for maximiz- 
ing the former and minimizing the latter; and the sorts of equilibria, attitudes 
and loyalties suitable for maintaining sufficient tension to promote civilization 
and not enough to promote war. Such ‘studies may provide criteria for 
defining the scope of Unesco’s work. 

The Constitution of Unesco suggests, although this interpretation is not 
free of controversy, that activities in the field of education, science, and 
culture are significant for Unesco only in proportion as they contribute to 
modifying attitudes, opinions, values, loyalties, and skills, whether of political 
leaders, public officials or others, so as to maintain peace and security with 
due regard to justice, law, and freedom. With this interpretation the “Ten- 
sions” study and other studies in social science may provide the master guide 
for the whole of Unesco’s work. It may provide criteria for appraising the 
contribution to this objective of any proposed activity (as distinguished from 
research), whether that activity concerns reconstruction, education, natural 
science, social science, culture, exchange of persons, or mass communication. 


1. Q. Wright, International Social Science Bulletin (letter), vol. 1, No. 1-2, p. 22. 

2. Willey and Rice, “The Agencies of Communication”, in W.F. Ogburn, ed. Recent 
Social Trends, New York 1933, vol. 1, p. 217; Harold Lasswell, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity, New York 1935, p. 203; Q. Wright, A Study of War, p. 174; “Modern Technology 
and the World Order” in Technology and International Relations, W.F. Ogburn, ed. Chicago, 


1949, p. 182. 
. Wright, ed. The World Community, Chicago, 1948, p. 6; W.F. Ogburn, ed. Techno- 


3. 
logy and International Relations, p. 174. 
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It is not to be expected that criteria can ever be developed, the application 
of which will eliminate the need to exercise wise judgment. The programme 
of Unesco will always have to be decided upon by the representatives of the 
members in the General Conference properly advised by the Executive 
Board and the Director-General. The judgment of these agencies as to the 
relevance and importance of any proposed project, might, however, be more 
reliable if it were guided by a body of verified propositions concerning the 
causes and consequences of tensions, the relation of tensions at one level to 
those at another, the conditions of effective international co-operation, and 
the means of influencing attitudes, opinions, beliefs, evaluations, and skills 
through educational, scientific, and cultural interchange. 

The “Tensions project” and the other research projects in social science 
are only at their beginning. It is to be expected that, as they develop, all 
of the social sciences will be able to contribute to them. The development 
of international associations in the various social sciences and the consequent 
diffusion of knowledge in these fields from the countries in which it is most 
advanced to others in which the social sciences are relatively unknown can 
be of major importance in this connection, as well as in the promotion of 
understanding among different nations. 

In the work of Unesco, activities in the field of the social sciences may 
not be the most important, but they have a certain pioneering and guiding 
character. It is within the competence of the social sciences to establish 
the relationship between conditions of the human mind and the condition of 
stability, peace, security, justice, and progress in larger and smaller groups, 
even in the largest group of all, the human race. Some knowledge of these 
relationships is necessary before it is possible to appraise the effect of any 
given activity in the fields of education, science, and culture upon peace 
and security. It certainly cannot be said that because an educational activity 
develops individual understanding or awareness, because a scientific activity 
increases man’s knowledge of the universe and the control of nature, because 
a cultural activity elevates the human spirit and creates new values, that it 
necessarily contributes to peace and security. It may do so, and it may also 
contribute to the secondary objectives of Unesco. But an objective answer 
to the question whether, and in what degree, it does is not in the province of 
education, of natural science or of the arts and humanities, but in that of 
the social sciences. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


WALTER R. SHARP. 


The multilateral conference has become in our day one of the most imporiant 
instruments of international co-operation. The number and variety of con. 
ferences and meetings held each year under the auspices of the United Nations, 
the Specialized Agencies, and other inter-governmental bodies is constantly 
increasing, while the problems with which they deal now range over vir- 
tually the entire gamut of international relations. Each year, also, hundreds 
of private international organizations convene groups of persons of different 
nationalities for the exchange of ideas and information on all sorts of subjects 
—from reform of the calendar to tourism. 

Especially within the framework of the United Nations, use of the confer- 
ence method has given rise to serious difficulties. Superficially, these difficul- 
ties may perhaps be traced to overcrowded and complex agenda, the stagger- 
ing mass of documentation resulting therefrom, and the exploitation of 
procedural rules for purposes of obstructionism or propaganda. Dissatisfaction 
with the results of UN conferences at the top policy level is attested by repeated 
efforts to “revise” formal rules of procedure. The General Assembly, for 
example, is now operating under its fifth successive set of rules and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has similarly amended its rules several times since 
1946. The general conferences of several of the Specialized Agencies are 
going through a somewhat comparable experience. 

A closer view of the problem, however, suggests that the failure of the 
conference process to produce more constructive results may in part be due 
to factors in group dynamics concerning which little is now known. A fuller 
understanding of these psychological, cultural and semantic factors might 
help to explain why some international conferences succeed while others 
fail, even though they may be confronted with similar types of problems, 
consist of similar types of participants, and operate under similar conditions 
of organization and procedure. Why, for instance, do certain conferences 
seem to get into a “rut” while others run smoothly ? What is it in the confer- 
ence context that makes for confusion and misunderstanding—or the reverse? 
Under what circumstances is intra-conference tension harmful or possibly 
helpful—in respect of reaching a wide area of agreement ? More specifically, 
how can conference delegates of different nationalities, cultures, or professional 
interests, some of whom may cordially dislike each other, learn to work 
together under conference conditions with less friction and a greater 
“corporate” sense ? 


WHAT CAN SOcIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH DO ? 


About two years ago Unesco decided to explore the possibility of utilizing 
social science research in the hope of discovering answers to some of these 
questions. It was felt that such research should yield useful insights as to 
how the conference process might be made more effective. 


1. The background of this undertaking and its relation to the Unesco International 
Collaboration study project are explained in this Bulletin, vol. 1, Nos. 1-2 and 3-4, 1949. 
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Before initiating this undertaking, the staff of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of Unesco consulted with a large number af international officials and 
social science specialists, including diplomatic historians, international lawyers, 
political scientists, sociologists, social psychologists, cultural anthropologists, 
and psychiatrists. Preliminary memoranda were also obtained from a number 
of specialists in the United States, Great Britain, and France who have in 
recent years been engaged in the experimental study of the “dynamics” of 
uni-national groups. Concurrently, small groups of experts were convened 
for an informal exchange of ideas concerning the proposed research. ‘Two 
of these groups met in Unesco House during October 1948 and December 
1949; the other two meetings took place at the Social Science Research 
Council in New York during January and November of the latter year. 

From the discussions at the earlier meetings there emerged the view that, 
before any attempt to formulate a systematic research plan could usefully 
be untertaken, exploratory observations of a number of actual conference 
settings should be carried out by small teams of experts, with the co-operation 
of the secretariats concerned. ‘The purpose of this exploratory work was to 
“feel out” the situation, to discover what sort of problems might most profitably 
be subjected to initial analysis, and to determine the conditions necessary 
for systematic research studies. 


EXPLORATORY SURVEYS OF CONFERENCE SITUATIONS. 


Arrangements were made by Unesco for three such surveys to be conducted 
during 1949. For the first survey, the Fifth Session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights at Lake Success during May-June was taken 
to illustrate how a relatively small group of delegates may behave when acting 
under official instructions and dealing with a problem surcharged with contro- 
versy and reflecting sharp ideological cleavages. The second set of obser- 
vations were made during June at the Rome Session of the World Health Assem- 
bly, a large inter-governmental conference concerned with essentially technical 
subject-matter. For a still different type of group situation, several of the 
working committees of the Economic Commission for Europe were studied 
in Geneva during November. Each team of observers consisted of a political 
scientist and a social psychologist, including also, for the Human Rights 
survey, an advanced graduate student in each of these two fields. 

Although the findings of these preliminary surveys do not pretend to 
have any scientific conclusiveness, all the more in that they were restricted 
to a very limited sample of conference situations, they do offer suggestive 
clues as to the feasibility and context of further research. The observers 
managed to soak themselves in the atmosphere of the meetings; key delegates 
and secretariat staff were interviewed; and a thorough analysis was made 
of the documentation distributed in advance, developed during the session, 
and prepared afterward as the record of the proceedings. 


ResEARCH METHODS AND PROCEDURES. 


In the light of this exploratory work and the group discussions referred to 
earlier, two fairly distinct approaches to the scientific study of international 
conferences may be envisaged. One approach, advocated particularly 
by social psychologists, would be to consider the conference as a “problem- 
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solving” situation, from which the solution reached may be that of agreement, 
disagreement, postponement of final action, or a decision to take no action 
at all. The task of social science research would therefore be to discover or 
define the optimal working conditions under which problem-solving can be 
undertaken. In other words, an attempt would be made to determine what 
are the significant factors in the problem-solving situation, in what ways they 
appear to contribute to understanding or confusion, and what the effect of 
their presence or absence is on the operation of the conference. 

In connection with this approach, the social scientist might at the outset 
formulate tentative criteria by which to evaluate the success of a conference 
and then attempt to devise tests of the reliability of these criteria. The 
criteria, of course, might be “pluralistic” in character, leading to the conclusion 
that the conference under analysis had been successful in some respects but 
not in others. 

By many political scientists this general approach is viewed with consider- 
able scepticism. As they see the problem, it is not possible to measure the 
success of an international conference by the establishment of external criteria, 
which, at best, could be only very crude yardsticks. Judgments as to success 
or failure must be set in perspective. What may have appeared to be a pro- 
ductive conference in the short run may later be seen to have impeded inter- 
national adjustment, or vice versa. All that the social science research can 
do, therefore, is to study the “pathology” of conference operation, taking 
into full account the political climate and basic forces which make for change 
or resistance to change through international negotiation. These forces 
form the context though not the subject-matter for a systematic exploration 
of the whole conference process. 

Upon closer examination, however, the two approaches here described 
would seem to differ only in emphasis, the one complementing rather than 
contradicting the other. A more difficult methodological problem is how to 
determine what are “similar” conference conditions for purposes of compari- 
son. So far as intergovernmental conferences are concerned, it is not feasible 
to establish control situations for the measurement of the effect of any given 
variable, though this may be possible to some extent in meetings of private 
experts. Accordingly, historical and intuitive judgments must be relied 
upon in addition to the findings of direct observation and analysis. Moreover, 
there are certain factors that probably cannot be studied systematically at 
all at the present stage of group research, yet they cannot be ignored for they 
may be of capital importance. 

On one point social scientists and operating officials are in complete 
agreement. This is that fruitful results from the study of international 
conference problems should not be expected unless the research is, to use a 
military analogy, conducted “in depth”. No conference situation can be 
understood apart from its “life history”. This observation applies with special 
force to the assemblies and governing boards of permanent international 
organizations, which meet periodically. Any research team should therefore 
arrange to spend considerable time in contact with the secretariat concerned 
both before and after the conference session itself. The investigating group 
should preferably be allowed to participate freely in the preparatory work 
of the secretariat, as well as in staff discussion held during the course of the 
session. The study of two or more successive sessions of the same conference, 
although expensive and time-consuming, would probably yield even richer 
research dividends. 

The ‘psychological difficulties inherent in field research involving close 
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working relations between investigators and secretariat officials should clearly 
be keptin mind. In view of the very natural scepticism which many operating 
officials have relative to the practical utility of “academic” research, the social 
scientist must be careful not to “oversell” his potential product. He will 
have to employ a good deal of finesse and diplomacy if he is to secure the 
kind of assistance from the secretariat which is essential to the research oper- 
ation. 

Concerning the composition of field teams, a full-time nucleus consisting 
of a mature specialist in political science, in social psychology, and in inter- 
national administration is believed to be the minimum requirement. One of 
these specialists, preferably, though not necessarily the political scientist, 
should act as the director of the team, which might also include two or three 
advanced graduate students assisting in a junior capacity. Ideally, the team 
should be in a position to call upon cultural anthropologists and psychia- 
trists for advice from time to time. For interviewing and an adequate appre- 
ciation of semantic problems, the team should also include persons familiar 
with the working language of, and the major cultural areas represented in, 
the conference. 


THE SELECTION OF PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 


In order to be manageable, the initial research should clearly be limited in 
scope. Innumerable problems might conceivably be examined, but to 
undertake to study too many at once would obviously be unwise both from the 
methodological and the practical point of view. On the other hand, it is 
not easy, in a pioneer research venture of this kind, to determine priorities. 
The basic criteria to be observed in selecting problems for study may be stated 
as follows : (1) what is their importance in terms of the application of research 
results to the improvement of the conditions of conference operations? and 
(2) are they feasible in terms of available techniques, facilities, and research 
personnel ? Nor, from the scientific standpoint, should the possibility of 
advancing our general understanding of group processes of discussion and of 
verifying the findings of successive case studies be overlooked. 

While no complete consensus of views has developed as to specific problems 
upon which pilot studies might be concentrated, the five major aspects outlined 
below are considered to present significant research possibilities. 


1. Conference Management. — Under this rubric are the problems of overall 
conference planning and organization, including physical facilities, adminis- 
trative and documentary services, the scheduling of meetings, the internal 
“patterning” of large meetings, and the co-ordination and tempo of work 
during the session. Comparative analyses might, for example, be made of 
the quality and quantity of various types of services provided for similar 
conferences, in relation to their cost. From such analyses it might be possible 
to evolve efficiency “norms” for specific services. Service costs could then be 
correlated with the degree of deviation from such standards. A study of 
committee structure might also be undertaken with a view to developing the 
criteria of a “good” committee, taking into account its size, composition, 
terms of reference, work load, chairmanship, etc. For this study pairs of 
committees with opposite characteristics could be selected. Thus a committee 
with well defined terms of reference might be compared with a committee 
having a wide or vague mandate, a committee of governmental delegates 
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with one composed of experts in their private capacity, a committee dealing 
with policy with a committee preparing a technical report, and so on. In 
order to estimate the impact of each significant variable, the same team should 
observe the entire committee sample. 

A third type of study in this category might be focussed upon physical and 
mechanical facilities, such as seating arrangements, ventilation and lighting, 
and conditions for using microphones. Methods might also be devised to 
determine whether there is any important relationship between the frequency 
and length of committee meetings and the effectiveness of committee oper- 
ation. 

Such studies would clearly need to be planned with the advice and aid 
of conference units in the secretariats. As positive findings materialize, these 
units might be persuaded to try out experimentally certain changes in confer- 
ence management suggested by the research results. 


2. Conduct of Meetings. — A second major research area has to do with the 
conduct of discussion. Here there are two inter-related problems of crucial 
importance. The first is the “leadership” réle of the chairman and secretary. 
The effective functioning of international groups perhaps depends more on 
skilful chairmanship than on any other single factor; and since chairmen all 
too frequently are chosen for reasons other than their competence or previous 
experience as group leaders, the function of the committee secretary as adviser 
to the chairman may be decisive. 

A possible method for analyzing the elements of good chairmanship would 
be to take, say, five persons generally recognized as being able committee 
chairmen and five generally regarded as unsatisfactory ones. By combining 
interview and observational procedures, trained experts should be able to spot 
the devices and practices which an effective chairman may employ to dimin- 
ish tension or confusion, smooth out rough spots in the debate, or facilitate 
agreement by suggesting acceptable solutions at critical junctures. Converse- 
ly, the earmarks of bad chairmanship, such, for example, as the mixing of 
the rdle of chairman with that of national representative, might be identified. 

From such research, valuable suggestions might emerge (a) which would 
aid in sensitizing committee secretaries, and through them committee chair- 
men, to the kinds of psychological, semantic and cultural situations which 
occur in international meetings and (b) which could be used in training 
future conference staff. Indeed, this research might eventually lead to some 
more rational basis of designating chairmen of subject-matter committees 
than “geographic distribution” or “national prestige”. 

Closely connected with the chairman’s réle is the larger question of the 
application of rules of procedure. By and large, in the principal inter- 
governmental organizations of today, these rules are a melange of Franco- 
Anglo-American parliamentary practices. They are, however, applied quite 
differently in different group contexts. For example, the use of formal voting 
devices has been carried to an extreme in the committees of the UN General 
Assembly, not to mention such less formal and smaller bodies as Ecosoc 
and the Trusteeship Council. This practice, it is generally admitted, tends 
to crystallize differences of opinion and thus to reduce the chance of arriving 
at a consensus. A study of the effect of too much voting and its tendency 
toward rigidities, in contrast with procedures, by which the chairman under- 
takes less formally to state the sense of the meeting, should be illuminating. 

Still more important, in the opinion of social psychologists, would be a 
study of the conditions under which effective new procedural “designs” are 
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developed and of ways by which successful practices in small international 
groups might be carried over into larger conferences. To supplement this 
study, a comparative analysis might be made of differences in group proce- 
dural habits as reflected in the institutional life of the major cultural areas of 
the world. Such an analysis would undoubtedly reveal significant variations 
in the pattern of conducting group meetings, the position of the chairman, 
methods of disposing of multiple proposals and amendments, restrictions on 
debate, use of the point of order, forms of voting, and the rights of the “minor- 
ity”. To some extent these cultural differences might help to explain the 
reaction of certain national delegates to recent proposals for imposing stricter 
limitations on debate in UN bodies. 


3. Intra-conference Communication. — International conferences abound with 
obstacles to adequate communication, arising both from the use of several 
working languages and from cultural diversities among the participants. The 
nature of these obstacles needs to be explored. Research in this area may for 
convenience be classified under two headings : (a) problems of spoken and non- 
verbal communication and (b) problems of documentation and drafting. 

Under (a), there are first of all the semantic difficulties of translation and 
interpretation. The impact of these difficulties might be analyzed by compil- 
ing a list of words and phrases commonly used in international meetings 
which have no exact equivalents in one or more of the other working languages, 
and then by interviewing the interpreting staff in order to discover common 
and continuous sources of semantic confusion. The information thus obtained 
could be made available to the interpreters and translators and used in their 
future training. It might also afford a clue to the effect of differences in 
culture, as reflected, for example, in different attitudes toward “compromise” 
both as a word and as a process. 

Further studies might be directed toward the consequences for the conduct 
of meetings from the use of simultaneous as compared with consecutive trans- 
lation. Experienced observers agree that consecutive translation is more 
accurate and that it provides more time for reflection. On the other hand, 
it is thought by some to facilitate “fantasy building”. In this connection, one 
distinguished committee chairman is reported to have expressed a strong 
dislike of consecutive translation because it allowed time for committee mem- 
bers to contrive “new and devious manceuvres!” With the introduction of 
a third working language (as in the UN General Assembly), consecutive 
translation becomes excessively slow and the simultaneous system is now 
gaining headway in all the larger UN meetings, despite the objection of 
certain delegations. 

Systematic research techniques might be designed to identify the conditions 
under which each type of interpretation tends to expedite action, or to increase 
or decrease understanding. Answers to subsidiary questions might be sug- 
gested by this research; e.g., is the formal or informal conduct of a committee 
associated with the type of interpretation employed? under what type are 
the members apt to be more or less attentive to the discussion? what is the 
effective span before pausing for translation (when the consecutive method 
is used) ? do prolonged periods of interpretation of one type increase or 
decrease the tendency to resort to “out-of-conference” conciliation ? 

If it can be demonstrated that one type of interpretation has different 
consequences from the other at a particular stage in the proceedings, it might 
prove desirable to experiment with a flexible combination of the two systems 
in the same meeting. For instance, a delegate might be allowed to raise a 
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point of order requesting consecutive translation for purpose of clarification, 
or consecutive translation (into the other working languages) might be provid- 
ed for original speeches, with simultaneous for summaries (into the other 
official languages). 

Non-verbal signs, where there are language blocks, may be a subtle factor 
in conference communication. Smiles, nods, and facial expressions sometimes 
reveal the impact of speeches in an alien tongue. Japanese and Chinese smile 
in circumstances when Westerners do not. A standardization of non-verbal 
cues might be developed which would assist chairmen and staff secretaries’ to 
handle situations when frustration or non-comprehension is revealed non- 
verbally. 

The effects of introducing new formulations or reformulations of the 
proposal under consideration, at different stages of problem-solving in confer- 
ences, could likewise be subjected to experimental analysis in order to ascertain 
when this is helpful and when it tends to be disruptive. For this problem 
group observation by psychiatrists would perhaps be appropriate, since the 
crux of the relationship between the psychiatrist and his patient is the proper 
timing of the restatement of the latter’s problem. The anthropologist can 
account for taboos in a culture, while the psychiatrist can aid in understanding 
individual dynamics. Just as the delegate acting under rigid official instruc- 
tions has a predetermined position, which must be “unfrozen”, so does the 
patient seeking psychiatric treatment. 

(b) Written communication raises a number of special problems affecting 
conference operation. Some of these relate to the quantity, arrangement and 
flow of documentation before and during the session; others are linguistic and 
semantic, as in the drafting of formal resolutions and legal texts. 

National governments and delegations to UN and Specialized Agency 
meetings complain increasingly of the enormous flow of paper which inundates 
them in the form of advance conference documentation. In part, this stagger- 
ing mass of materials is due to the ever heavier agenda confronting UN bodies; 
in part, however, it may be attributed to the unnecessary dispersion of the 
materials among separate and often overlapping memoranda and reports, 
as well as to the over-long quotations from documents considered in previous 
sessions. The total documentation, moreover, is not always conveniently 
classified or presented in the most readable form. Delegates reach the confer- 
ence suffering from “documentary indigestion”, or without having done their 
“homework”. 

This problem suggests the desirability of analyzing the agenda and support- 
ing documentation of similar types of international conferences with the 
following objects in view : (a) to estimate the effect on the work of the confer- 
ence of the form, arrangement and content of the materials; (b) to discover 
practicable ways of reducing their volume and improving their arrangement, 
and (c) to determine the reaction of different delegations to various types of 
document presentation, the extent and manner of its use, and the kinds of 
defects in documents that provoke irritation. 

The drafting of formal resolutions and legal texts constitutes a further 
problem for study. What are the criteria of good multi-lingual drafting and 
how can they be established ? What intra-conference conditions appear to 
produce the best drafting? or the worst? Does the evidence show that 
committee secretariats should be better trained in linguistics and legal drafts- 
manship ? or that the translating staff should be provided with fuller know- 
ledge of subject-matter semantics? Would the establishment of a special 
“legislative drafting” service in the secretariat for the use of delegations help 
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to reduce the handicap under which the smaller delegations are obliged to 
work ? In this general context, the drafting procedures of committees with 
parallel terms of reference, as at the San Francisco Conference of 1945, might 
be analyzed in terms of the varying drafting results which they produced. 
Thorough research on drafting problems should contribute to greater clarity 
and precision in legal texts and particularly to the preparation of authentic 
translations of identical meaning. 


4. Problems of Official Representation. — In the major decision-making 
conferences of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, delegates 
speak as representative of their governments and peoples. They act under 
instructions and often hesitate to vote on a subject on which they have received 
no clear “briefing”. ‘There are thus in fact two levels of group decision 
associated with intergovernmental conferences: (a) the policy-making 
officials of the national government must reach a decision on a given problem; 
and (b) the policy-making international body must also reach a collective 
decision on the same problem. The complex and subtle factors involved in 
this dual process constitute an important field for study. 

There is need for a general exploration of the phenomenon of “official 
representation”. What kinds of pressures influence the members of a dele- 
gation? How much freedom is left for individual decision? What tech- 
niques of discussion does a delegate tend to employ which he would not 
employ if he were speaking for himself alone ? For example, it is apparent 
that an official representative will bestow a kind of praise upon his own nation 
which he would not venture to bestow upon himself as an individual. It is 
clear also that he is less ready to admit that his government may be mistaken 
than to admit a personal mistake. Moreover, as the spokesman for national 
policies, he may frequently have to advocate proposals he does not personally 
favour. This may inspire in him a certain “guilt complex” and make him 
unduly sensitive to criticisms of these proposals. How is this dilemma resolv- 
ed? To raise one more question of this order: under what conditions do 
national delegations decide to depart from their instructions—or to adhere 
to them to the bitter end ? 

A further angle of the problem of official representation may be seen 
in the confusions and tensions that sometimes develop within delegations. 
Where the organization and control of delegation action are ineffective, 
individual delegates may take inconsistent or ambiguous positions on related 
problems before different committees of the same conference. It would be 
interesting to know how intra-delegation “stress and strain” is overcome—when 
itis overcome; also, whether the behaviour of large and small delegations varies 
‘ignificantly in this regard. 

A third phase of the problem arises from differences in the status of dele- 
gation personnel. Do the professional diplomat and the technical expert tend 
toreact differently to policy-conflict situations ? Is there a “learning process” 
which tends to develop in experienced delegates a greater feeling of identifi- 
cation with the conference group than is the case with novices? In other 
words, to what extent does continuity in delegation membership from session 
0 session aid—or hinder—the harmonization of divergent national interests 
through negotiation ? The answers to these queries may not be as obvious as 
they might appear to be at first glance. 

Research of this nature would admittedly be difficult. It would undoubt- 
tdly require considerable ingenuity and discretion on the part of the research- 
ts, It should be possible, however, to obtain a general picture of the kinds 
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of instructions received by certain delegations, particularly those representing 
the democratic countries. This might be easier in the case of instructions 
issued for previous sessions of a conference. ‘These could be studied in the 
light of the positions taken by a delegation by analyzing verbatim reports, 
summary records, and disc recordings. Interviews with the delegation 
secretary should afford another revealing source of data. The interviewer 
might innocently begin by inquiring, “What mistakes do you feel your delega- 
tion made a year ago?” and move on gradually to more searching 
questions. | 

An important corollary of the problem of official representation is the 
influence of publicity on the decision-making process in international meetings, 
One school of thought holds that it is more difficult to reach agreement in 
open meetings, attended by representatives of the press and radio, than in 
meetings closed to the public. Ina closed meeting, representatives may not 
feel so obliged to maintain an initial position, if it has not been publicly stated. 
Accordingly, there may be more opportunity for change and compromise. 
On the other hand, there is a widespread opinion that public meetings are 
conducive to a stronger sense of international responsibility. Associated with 
this problem is the relationship to formal conferences of informal agreements 
among delegates in lounges, private rooms and at dinner. 

It will probably be possible to study the effects of publicity versus privacy 
in experimental groups more systematically than in the context of an inter- 
national conference itself. Even so, intuitive interpretations of case situations 
might be made by analyzing memoirs, conference records and the testimony 
of “key” delegates, ex-delegates, journalists, and secretariat. Considerable 
light might thus be thrown on the question as to when a conference is primarily 
a vehicle for propaganda and when it serves as an instrument for problem- 
solving. 


5. Cultural and Psychological Factors. — In regard to most of the research 
problems described in the preceding pages, the chief object of investigation 
would be the conference itself. There are in addition a series of problems 
which would call also for studies of participating national groups and their 
culture patterns and political systems. Such studies fall primarily, though 
not entirely, within the province of the cultural anthropologist. Reference 
here is to the background of experience, values and orientations which arise 
out of, and are moulded by, the cultural environment of participants in inter- 
national conferences. 

Anthropological and psychological research indicates that the environment 
of an individual may largely determine the ways in which he understands 
situations and in which he attacks and solves problems. At present it is not 
known to what extent or in what manner differences in the background of the 
participants affect the conduct of international conferences. Nor is it clear 
what aspects of conference behaviour result from immediate political expe- 
diency, from individual psychological differences, or from behaviour patterns 
determined by the culture (in the anthropological sense). Fuller knowledge 
of how these subtle influences operate should help us to identify and understand 
the varying expectations which delegates from different culture areas bring to 
a conference. The implications of a problem for one member may not be 
the same as for another member. It follows that two problems considered 
similar or related by one delegate may not be so considered by another. 
These differences may not necessarily be resolved by appeals to “common 
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sense” or “reason”, since “common sense” and “reason” are, to a consider- 
able degree, culture-bound. 

As an approach to an analysis of these factors, a scale of problem-types 
according to the extent to which different cultures see them differently might 
be constructed. Next, political-cultural differences as to methods of formu- 
lating and attacking such problems might be classified. Thirdly, it is believed 
that methods could be developed for determining the extent to which a dele- 
gate’s reaction to a problem is “culturally given”, politically expedient, or 
personal, Conference observations and analyses of verbatim and summary 
records could be used to indicate the kinds of problems with which members are 
confronted and the principal fields in which they tend to agree or disagree 
with one another’s interpretations of a problem. This material could then be 
utilized for extended comparative studies of the cultures concerned. 

In this connection, it would be especially important to define the areas 
of common understanding that cut across cultures. Conversely, by the use of 
skilful interview techniques, the members of an international conference might 
be induced to state what irritated each of them most about other nationalities. 
One might learn much, also, from an analysis of styles of oratory and debate in 
terms of cultural differentials, e.g., what methods of persuasion are most 
effective on participants from various cultures ? How does an individual from 
a given culture tend to relate himself to his own nation, to the conference as a 
corporate group, to the outside world ? and so on. 

Turning now to the more strictly psychological side of the matter, one can 
detect in any international meeting a wide array of attitudes, values, emo- 
tional appeals, and emotionai reactions. This psychological variety may be 
explained in part by the fact that each conference is composed of a number of 
distinctive, unique human beings. But certain of the differences may be 
national or cultural. With a view to determining what the relationship is, 
a classification might be attempted of types of action occuring in international 
conferences—legalistic appeals, humanitarian appeals, appeals to nationalism 
or internationalism, accusations against other nations, kinds of humour, 
irony, jokes, etc. Then a comparison might be made of the extent to which the 
same types of behaviour are regularly displayed by the representatives of a 
nation or cultural area in different conferences and the degree of individual 
variation within a national delegation. A similar approach could be employed 
for a study of differences in behaviour between representatives of large and 
small nations. 

If time and funds allowed, these inquiries might be supplemented by 
comparative studies of the social background, recruitment and training of 
national government personnel participating in international conference work. 
It would be illuminating to know whether there is any tendency for particular 
personality types to be selected as members of conference delegations. The 
strength or weakness of the representation of certain nations might be found 
to be related to patterns of recruitment and training. 

The findings of these “on the spot” studies might also provide valuable 
clues for improvement in the educational preparation and selection of future 
delegates, as well as international secretariat staff. Nor is it inconceivable that 
certain governments might be led to review the criteria by which delegates are 
now chosen and give some attention to personality traits as they relate to 
particularly delicate multilateral negotiations. Many such a negotiation 
—indeed, the work of not a few technical committees—has been jeopardized 
by the “immature” reactions of “immature” representatives who can’t stand 
the stress and strain! 
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A CHALLENGE AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


This article is by way of being an interim account of a highly complex research 
undertaking. In the initial stage of the project, Unesco’s chief rdle has been 
to bring groups of American and European social science specialists into 
contact with international secretariat officials, so that they might jointly 
explore ways and means of using research to improve the conduct of inter- 
national meetings and conferences. It took some time for the two groups to 
evolve a “common language” of discussion. At the outset, many of the experts 
in social psychology exhibited considerable naivety regarding the conditions 
and limitations of research in this unfamiliar field. Most of the operating 
officials had to be convinced stage by stage that the social scientist might be of 
practical assistance to them—and not just a “nuisance” to contend with 
during the hectic period of a conference session. 

From these preliminary discussions and exploratory surveys, it is clear 
that systematic research will need to be planned with care and caution. As 
a next step in this process, Unesco intends during the first half of 1950 to 
circulate to a large number of social scientists for comment a substantial memo- 
randum summarizing the results of its preliminary efforts and posing a list of 
problems for possible study. In the light of the comments received, this 
memorandum will be revised and disseminated as a Unesco publication to 
universities and research centres. This publication will include an annotated 
bibliography of available scientific literature on international conferences and 
a register of important research in progress in the new field of group dynamics. 
A number of individual scholars will be invited to prepare short interpretative 
articles on aspects of this research which have relevance for the study of inter- 
national groups. 

Concurrently, Unesco will use its good offices in the hope of securing funds 
to finance a limited number of demonstration studies during the next year or 
two. With this object in mind, a small international advisory committee will 
probably be set up to plan, supervise, co-ordinate, and review such studies. 
The tempo of this operation will depend upon three factors : (1) the availa- 
bility of competent research personnel for field work; (2) arrangements that 
can be made with international agencies for the reception of research teams 
at organization headquarters, and (3) the calendar of international meetings 
suitable for initial study. It has been proposed that the most appropriate 
bodies for pilot research might be the executive boards of such Specialized 
Agencies as Unesco and wHo. These are small bodies which deal with 
relatively non-political matters, meet under fairly informal conditions, and 
consist of individuals who, although nominated by governments, do not act 
as national delegates. One of their major functions is to advise on the formu- 
lation of programmes and budgets for their respective agencies. They 
constitute a manageable area in which the hypotheses of group dynamics 
research could be tested before any attempt is made to apply them to the phe- 
nomena of full-dress, intergovernmental conferences of a political character. 

While the greater part of the proposed research must obviously be carried 
out under “field” conditions, there are certain phases which might be studied 
experimentally in university centres. Groups of students representing differ- 
ent nationalities, community groups, and labour-management groups—all 
these present some of the behaviour characteristics of official international 
bodies. Private domestic groups, moreover, can be manipulated much more 
easily than inter-governmental groups in terms of using observational, 
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questionnaire, and “feed-back” techniques. Controlled laboratory experiments 
might be conducted on problems of intra-group communication, the behaviour 
of chairmen, official representation versus personal participation, and the 
processes of problem-solving and decision-making. As specific experiments 
are completed, the tentative findings and methods employed might be publish- 
ed as short notices in scientific reviews and criticism invited from other research 
workers. This process should encourage the gradual refinement of research 
techniques and the validation of conclusions through further experimental 
work. 

The Social Sciences Department of the Unesco Secretariat will welcome 
suggestions from whatever source. It believes that the project outlined in 
these pages presents to the students of human behaviour both a challenge and 
an opportunity : a challenge to adapt their working tools to action research of 
a peculiarly difficult kind, and an opportunity to contribute usefully to the 
development of a more effective world co-operative order. 


In conclusion, it may be of interest to indicate the names of the experts who 

have thus far participated in the preparatory phases of this project. The 

complete list follows : 

Herbert ABRAHAM, Unesco Relations Staff, State Department, U.S.A. 

Gordon W. ALLPort, Professor of Social Relations, Harvard University. 

Charles S. AscHer, Professor of Political Science, Brooklyn College. 

Robert F. BALEs, Professor of Social Relations, Harvard University. 

H. E. William Borserc, Delegation of Denmark to the United Nations. 

Arvid BRODERSEN, Professor of Sociology, New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

Dorwin CartTwriGuT, Director, Research Centre for Group Dynamics, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Dennis CHAPMAN, Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool, 
U. K. 

Frederick S. Dunn, Director, Institute for International Studies, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Gustavo Duran, Social Affairs Department, United Nations. 

John A. F. Ennats, Secretary-General, World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, Geneva. 

A. D. Meurig Evans, Assistant Director, Bureau of the United Nations, 
Geneva. 

Frank Fremont-SmitH, M.D., Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, New York. 

Leland M. Goopricu, Professor of Political Science, Brown University. 

Geoffrey L. Goopwin, Lecturer, London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

Dr. G. R. Harcreaves, Director, Mental Health Section, World Health 
Organization, Geneva. 

Eugene L. HartLey, Secretary, Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, U.S.A. 

Pendleton HERRING, President, Social Science Research Council, New York. 

Dr. Elliott Jaques, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, London. 

W. M. Jorpan, Department of Security Council Affairs, United Nations. 

Warren KetcHNner, Chief, Division of International Conferences, State 
Department, U.S.A. 

J.D. Ketcuum, Professor of Psychology, University of Toronto. 

Miss Pearl Kine, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, London. 









Grayson Kirk, Professor, School of International Affairs, Columbia University, 

Otto KLInEBERG, Professor of Psychology, Columbia University. 

Dr. Jaap KorKeBAkKER, Department of Mental Health, Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, Leyden, Holland. 

M. Kopetmanas, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris. 

Dr. Daniel Lacacue, University of Paris. 

Georges S. LANGRop, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris. 

Paul M. Leake, Special Assistant to the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly, United Nations. 

Rensis LIkERT, Director, Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Alexander Lovevay, Warden, Nuffield College, Oxford University. 

Donald V. McGranauan, Social Affairs Department, United Nations. 

Robert B. MacLeop, Professor of Psychology, Cornell University. 

Donald N. Micwaet, Department of Social Relations, Harvard University. 

John A. P. Mitter, M.D., Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, New 
York. 

Philip E. Mosgty, Professor, Russian Institute, Columbia University. 

James W. MuckeLL, Department of Conferences and General Services, United 
Nations. 

Gardner Murpuy, Professor of Psychology, City College of New York. 

John R. Rees, M.D., Director, World Federation for Mental Health, London. 

Marc ScurerBerR, Department of Legal Affairs, United Nations. 

Professeur Marcel S1serT, Directeur de |’Institut des Hautes Etudes Interna- 
tionales, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit, Paris. 

Leon Sreinic, Department of Social Affairs, United Nations. 

Dr. Constantin Vutcan, Geneva, Switzerland. 

H. E. E. Ronald WALKER, Executive Board, Unesco. 


S. E. Jean Woxtrram, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris. 
Gilbert YaTEs, Secretary, Economic and Social Council, United Nations. 
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COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


ON DOCUMENTATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


(7-9 December 1949) 


HiSTORY 

Scientists in all fields of learning, as well as institutions devoted to the development of 
scientific research, are concerned with problems of documentation to an ever-increasing 
degree. ‘There seems to be a widespread belief that an improvement of the documen- 
tary services of a science should normally result in the advancement of that science. 
Unesco, for its part, at the last session of its General Conference held in Paris, adopted 
a resolution (4.13) which, expanding a resolution adopted at Beirut, instructed the 
Director-General to “aid and develop the exchange of information in the field of social 
sciences by all possible methods, including the promotion of suitable abstracting 
services”. 

With regard to the social sciences, Unesco is undertaking a new task, one entirely 
in line, however, with that already undertaken in the field of the natural sciences. In 
June 1949, an international conference on the subject of natural science documentation 
met in Paris for six days, and adopted a Final Act that contains a number of important 
conclusions. But in the social sciences, where documentary services are much less 
developed, the work of improvement and co-ordination which Unesco wishes to 
achieve must needs proceed more slowly. The first steps were taken at a meeting 
of a committee of experts on 8 and g November 1948. This committee adopted several 
useful resolutions,? decided to put certain preparatory work in hand and thus cleared 
the ground for the meeting of another committee of experts. 

This Committee met in Paris on 7, 8 and g December 1949. In addition to the 
Head of the Social Sciences Department and members of the Unesco Secretariat, it 
included a number of experts directly concerned with documentation problems, either 
because they publish documentation bulletins (like Documentation Economique and the 
Bulletin Analytique de Documentation politique, économique et sociale contemporaine, both of 
Paris) or because they are engaged in extensive studies of these problems (like the 
group of professors from the University of Chicago). Also in attendance were the 
heads of big libraries (the United Nations Library in Geneva and the Library of the 
London School of Economics and representatives of the five international social science 
associations which work in contact with Unesco—the International Committee of 
Comparative Law, the International Economic Association, the International Studies 
Conference, the International Sociological Association and the International Political 
Science Association. The Committee’s terms of reference were defined in a working 
paper® as follows : 

To study the present state of documentation services in the social sciences and to 
make recommendations for action by Unesco and other international or national 
bodies to improve and develop such services; 

And to examine the necessity and possibility of holding an international conference 
on social sciences documentation or other meetings as a further step in the 
achievement of improved and developed services; 

To report the conclusions to the Director-General of Unesco.” 

This heavy task was successfully accomplished thanks to a spirit of genuine inter- 
national co-operation between the members of the Committee. 


* 
*€ 
1. See document Unesco/no/sac/27. 


2. See Minutes of the Committee, Unesco/ss/cra/1-3/Rev. 
3. See working document Unesco/ss/AB/Conf. 2/2. 





I. — THE DIFFERENT SOCIAL SCIENCES 


It was not the Committee’s direct concern to study the materials which social science 
specialists use. For the proper discharge of its duty, however, it could not ignore 
the question of a definition of these materials and on this point it established two 
important facts. 

To begin with, these materials have a number of common features which distin- 
guish them from the materials used by other scientists, such as naturalists, physicists 
or philologists. Some of these differences are peculiar to the particular science, 
while others are due only to the unequal advancement of the social sciences in compar- 
ison, for example, with natural science. The social sciences are younger and they 
also impinge more closely upon social and political life; there is thus less difference 
between social scientists and cultivated laymen. Moreover, the social sciences are 
much less rich in specialized publications. ’ Again, problems of social science docu- 
mentation have peculiarities of their own. It is not possible in their case to adopt 
ready-made solutions which may have been proposed for some other branch of science 
or humanistic study. Nevertheless, close contact with workers in these other branches of 
science is obviously essential, and the Committee unanimously decided to seek co-oper- 
ation both with the Committees on Natural Science Abstracting and with the Inter- 
national Association for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 

At the same time, however, it was also apparent that there were differences, some 
of them very considerable, between the materials used in the different social sciences. 
The jurist, the economist, the sociologist, etc. make use of documents which bear 
little comparison with one another. The jurist’s essential raw material is the legislative 
texts of the different countries, i. e. official documents, and he needs national lists to 
keep him regularly and rapidly informed about the legislative output of each foreign 
country. The student of international relations works with a much greater variety 
of documents, and a very small body of information can be as useful to him as any 
study of doctrine. Moreover, he is interested in widely differing geographical regions 
and is particularly awake to the problems presented by differences in linguistic areas. 
His business is to obtain maximum information and documentation about all parts 
of the world, even about those which speak a little-known language. The economist, 
for his part, works in a field where theory plays a much larger part and he is inclined 
to be interested only in major studies that add to his theoretical knowledge of a partic- 
ular problem. On that account he wants information that has a narrower range 
but which goes deeper. 

From this comparison of the needs of each of the social sciences, it is not possible 
to deduce, a priori, any common rules of documentation. It was therefore thought 
necessary to make each of the five international associations responsible for formulating 
the principles of the documentation needed by its members. That decision after all 
only expressed the constant concern of Unesco and of the Expert Committee to collab- 
orate with these associations and to secure their participation in any later work, while 
endeavouring to make all possible use of their special skills. 


EXISTING DOCUMENTATION SERVICES 


The same desire was shown throughout to co-operate with those documentation services 
that already exist. It might have been feared lest the Committee undertake work 
which would either compete with these various services or which would choke them 
by encasing them, under the plea of unification, within a rigid administrative strait- 
jacket. Far from that, it was everyone’s manifest wish to help them and to encourage 
their development by cw-ordinating their work and securing its wider dissem- 
ination. 

Generally speaking, these services suffer by being too little known, and an effort 
should be made without delay to remedy this state of affairs. A good deal of infor- 
mation about them has already been assembled in the preparatory reports drafted 
by experts, on the instructions of the 1948 Committee, and which served as working 
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documents for the Committee of December 1949. To make these reports more readily 
usable, the 1949 Committee asked the Unesco Secretariat to collect still fuller and 
more systematic information and to make it available to specialists in a convenient 
form. This work has already been set on foot and is to result in the publication of 
a booklet of about 80 pages containing facsimiles of the most important of the publi- 
cations studied and giving all the essential particulars about each of them. This 
should be a valuable working tool for further study in the matter of document- 
ation. 

Certain conclusions may however be drawn forthwith. These services have a 
number of shortcomings common to all of them. As a whole, they are incomplete 
and only cover part of the field of the different social sciences. There is also a certain 
amount of overlapping only to be explained by lack of co-ordination between the 
different services. Hence also the great diversity in the form of their publications. 
Their methods differ and so, very often, do their aims. 

These differences appear mainly under three aspects. Some kinds of publications 
are much better represented than others. Publications which contain merely indicative 
abstracts outnumber those with full analyses, and both kinds are more numerous than 
reports on the present stage of research in a given field. Again, some branches are 
more favoured than others. This applies in particular to economics and to current 
international affairs. Sociology, on the other hand, and comparative law are represent- 
ed by a very small number of publications. In the third place the different countries 
and different languages are very unequally represented. France has a fairly large 
number of these services, Great Britain and Italy have fewer. The number in the 
United States is relatively very small, though in this last case the studies and reports 
of Professors Berelson and Smith have inspired international plans which are now 
being investigated and which may alter the aspect of the summary picture we have 
drawn. 

The fact remains that the disparity mentioned raises many problems, such as the 
diffusion of these various publications, their translation and also exchange and co-ord- 
ination between the responsible bodies. Each of these is at present too fully occupied 
to be able to do more without help. At the same time it would seem that it is not 
strictly Unesco’s function to give them this help directly, but at least it has many means 
of encouraging the desired development of the different services. 


AVAILABILITY OF DOCUMENTS 


The Committee examined several of these means, in particular the steps that can be 
taken to make documents available. The difficulty of obtaining all the documents 
that social science specialists need does more than anything else to limit the effectiveness 
of existing documentation services. Users need a library big enough to supply them 
with the documents they are in search of or of which they have an abstract. An 
individual reduced to his own resources cannot derive much benefit from reading 
documentation bulletins. Even a library has considerable difficulties. In South 
Africa, for instance, it is not at all easy to find most of the documents mentioned in 
a bulletin published, say, in Paris or Genoa; and even in a country like France, 
although a Parisian can fairly easily get what he wants if he is prepared to go the round 
of the libraries, a professor dependent upon a university library in the provinces is 
in a very unfavourable situation. 

it is therefore very important that everybody who uses a documentation service 
should be able to obtain the documents he wants. For this purpose microfilm is an 
exceedingly convenient medium, and documentation services should be so equipped 
that they can supply their readers with microfilm copies. Besides the material problem 
which this raises there is the more difficult question of copyright. This problem, 
incidentally, has been studied by a special service in Unesco and to supply a copy 
of an article is now not regarded as an infringement of the author’s rights. Unesco 
is also proposing another device to help overcome these difficulties. This is its book 
coupon scheme, which is already being applied both to microfilms and to books; 
it has rendered great services to a large number of libraries and is expected to expand 
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further. It will be of undoubted advantage if the extension of this scheme is combined 
with improved documentation services. 

The need to facilitate access to documents applies not only for the users of docu- 
mentation services, but also for the publishers. In practice these services have to be 
associated with a library which possesses the documents in question, and the same 
condition obtains if the service is to supply its readers with reproductions; but the 
stocking of such a library itself raises big problems. Exchange of scientific publications 
is a useful solution, but it is still unfortunately a limited one. In the case of a large 
library like that of the London School of Economics, which has ample funds, the 
question is easily settled, but even in so exceptionally favourable a case there is stil] 
the difficulty of procuring all the important documents published by foreign govern- 
ments and of which there is often no list enabling their existence to be quickly known. 
It was therefore deemed necessary that Unesco should request all its Member States 
to compile full lists of the documents and publications issued by all government depart- 
ments, local authorities and semi-governmental services, giving for each of these 
publications the essential bibliographical details and stating how these documents are 
to be obtained. Unesco should also ask all international organizations that do not 
yet do so, to adopt the same rules in regard to their own publications and working 
instruments. Even when these measures have borne fruit, documentation services 
will still be faced with a heavy task; in particular, they will have to make the necessary 
selection from among a mass of documents of varying interest to scientists. But ai 
least they will have been furnished with the right working tools. 


* 
xe 
II. — DIFFICULTY OF ALLOCATING TASKS 


There are thus many problems to be faced, and only the most important of them have 
been mentioned above. It was necessary that they should be clearly stated before 
there could be any question of solving them, but it remained the business of the Com- 
mittee to indicate the directions in which they thought solutions should be sought. 

This was a difficult task. According to the Cartesian method difficulties should 
be divided into as many parts as are needed for their solution. In the particular case 
the situation is complex enough to lead us first to consider how this division should 
be made. 

Should the task be divided geographically, that is to say, between different nations ? 
This would assume the establishment of national bodies in each country, responsible 
for examining the problems peculiar to documentation and for publishing the necessary 
bibliographical works. At the top there would be an international organization to 
synthesize the detailed results obtained. That solution was rejected. A national 
basis was not thought the most suitable for purely scientific work, which should be 
kept immune from all political passions and governmental interests, an immunity 
all the more difficult to secure since the field is one which impinges closely upon national 
susceptibilities. Moreover, the stage reached by the social sciences themselves varies 
very much in different countries, and even in two countries where they are equally 
cultivated and equally alive, documentation services may be very differently situated. 
It therefore seemed more realistic to seek another method. National or regional 
peculiarities must of course be taken into account : in Scandinavian countries. for 
instance, it may be useful to have recourse to a regional organization in some form 
to be determined. The main point is to avoid applying to a very complex situation 
certain patterns that are too simple and into which the facts may not fit. A similar 
distrust of a priori formulas precluded, for the time being at any rate, a strict allocation 
of tasks between different branches. That may have to come, but it was thought 
premature to declare that the requirements of each branch differed fundamentally 
from one another, or that special rules of documentation should be drawn up for each 
of them, irrespective of the others. The utmost account was taken of the special 
characteristics of each discipline and, accordingly, each of the five international asso- 
ciations was recommended to draw up a plan of documentation to meet its particular 
needs. At the same time, the Committee wished to reserve the right to support not 
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only documentary organs satisfying the needs of one of the social sciences, but also 
services which sought to embrace several or even all of them. 

That being so, should the work be divided according to the kinds of documentary 
services intended ? During the three days of its meetings the Committee was unable 
to do more than touch upon the questior of “Trend Reports’, devoting most of its 
time to the consideration of abstracts. But that does not mean that one of the two 
solutions was thought better than the other, but only that the Committee had no time 
to go thoroughly into both. It was also unwilling to express any theoretical prefer- 
ence for one form of abstract over another. It left it toa later occasion to determine 
what needs are best met by the different possible kinds of abstract, from a full analysis 
in 500 or 800 words to a mere indication in a few lines. Only a comprehensive study 
can show the real value of each of these forms, which at present co-exist and of which 
several are sometimes employed simultaneously by the same documentary service. 


PROCEDURE ADOPTED 


Accordingly, it was found impossible to make any initial division : the question of 
social science documentation is an indivisible whole. ‘The only sound principle was 
thought to be a continuous and empirical study of all the problems involved and of 
all possible modifications in the current data relating tothem. This is not an admission 
of failure on the part of the Committee, but only a recognition that it is dealing with 
a very fluid situation, to which it would be premature to apply preconceived rules; 
its developments must be followed very closely to make sure that they follow a direction 
best adapted to the needs of the different users. 

As a consequence, Unesco was recommended to set up a small permanent committee 
to study this whole complex question. On the other hand, it was not thought necessary 
to advise the convening of an international conference. Priority was given to the 
establishment of a small and inexpensive but effective working body. 

The composition of this future permanent committee was the subject of very inter- 
esting discussions, which revealed a concern for reconciling points of view and for 
making use of the varied experience of all parties. The solution finally arrived at 
sought to secure the representation on this permanent committee, small though it 
would be, not only of documentation services, but of their users, and not only of speci- 
alists in the different social sciences and of representatives of international associations, 
but also of specialists in documentation and bibliography. 

This committee will be international, not only by reason of the different nationalities 
of its members, but also by the care it will take to follow the development of document- 
ation problems in every country where they arise; moreover, the documentation 
services which it tries to encourage or, where necessary, to create, will also be organized 
on an international scale. It should be noted that this consideration is not in any 
way inconsistent with the national character of the services now in being. Those 
services are national by reason of the country in which their documents are published 
and also by reason of the mentality of those who compose them. But that is a positive 
factor, which, if properly understood, gives an additional and more personal value 
to the abstracts disseminated; that factor should be preserved. On the other hand, 
these services may, and often do, have an international bearing, both because of the 
nature of the articles or documents they abstract, which are very rarely produced in one 
country only, and because of the attempt to disseminate them in as many countries 
as possible. If that international mission is obstructed, either by the difficulty of 
obtaining documents emanating in foreign countries or because of the difficulty of 
finding readers in far-off countries or countries with a different language, it will be 
among the duties of the future permanent committee to help in the discharge of that 
Mission. 


SHORT-TERM TASKS 


It is not at present possible to go into more detail or to define the concrete tasks await- 
ing the new organization. It will have to work out its own plan from the guiding 
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principles outlined above. In the first place it will have to keep in view all the prob- 
lems of social science documentation and, in particular, to ensure co-ordination 
between documentation plans and the lists of specialized periodicals which it has 
asked the international associations to prepare. More generally, it will have to 
delimit the fields of documentation worked by the different branches of science which 
these associations represent. The international character of the sources used will 
compel it to devote particular attention to the problem of languages in order that 
their diversity may not destroy the unity of the work to be done. For the rest, the 
international committee must stimulate the development of documentation services 
by helping those which already exist and, if necessary, by creating new ones. 

This assistance to existing services will impose upon the committee various re- 
sponsibilities. It will have to seek every means of making publications and documents 
available both to documentation services and to their users, that is to say, to social 
science research workers and students. It will also have to furnish them with materia! 
and guidance in the form of lists, up-to-date indexes, handbooks, etc. ‘The use of these 
working tools will enable the different services to co-ordinate their work. The com- 
mittee could even propose common rules and standards, whose adoption by all the 
services would lead to more harmonious relations between them, and might help 
them to win a larger public outside the country in which their work is published. 
The committee would consider the desirability of translating one or more ofthese 
documents into another language so as to increase its diffusion. 

By all these different means the international committee should be able to supply 
positive help to services that agree to co-operate in the common task by complying 
with any rules it may impose, and by falling in with the division of labour suggested 
to them. It should even be able under certain conditions to grant them materia! aid. 

Many other problems will arise as the work of the Committee expands. In any 
event it is significant that Unesco has elected not to impose a proconceived dogma 
about documentation, but to collaborate closely and confidently with existing associ- 
ations and national services. In this way it has undertaken a task that is perhaps less 
ambitious but probably more concrete and more effective. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SOCIOLOGY 


by RENE Konic 


DEFINITION OF THE SCOPE OF THE MEMORANDUM : 


The various means of bibliographic guidance in sociology, taking the term in its 
widest sense. 


1) This means that we group under the heading of “sociology” all established 
sciences dealing with the facts of society, with the exception, however, 
of political science and law, and political economy, which will be treated 
in separate specialized reports. 


2) At the same time, we understand the term “means of bibliographic guidance”’ 

in its widest sense, to cover the following categories : bibliography, index, 
analytical index, annotated index, indicative abstract, informative abstract, 
review (of a book), survey (of a book), etc. 


|. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING SERVICES : 


a) A characteristic of all the means of bibliographic guidance in the social sciences, 
and in particular in sociology, is that they are not very scientifically organized. On 
the contrary, in spite of all efforts to introduce system, we find it impossible in sociology 
to draw a precise line of demarcation between that science and the many related sci- 
ences. From the point of view of our particular subject, there are two closely connected 
indications of this fact : 


1) in purely sociological bibliographies, we find sections covering other social 
sciences which are quite different from sociology, such as political science and 
law, political economy, etc. 


2) On the other hand, most bibliographies dealing with social sciences other 
than sociology almost always contain certain sections or sub-sections on soci- 
ology. This is an indication of the constantly growing importance of the soci- 
ological method in political, economic and ethical sciences. 

We may therefore conclude that there is considerable duplication in social science 
bibliographies, and particularly in sociology. 


(b) We must also bear in mind that this is not a purely fortuitous association of 
related sciences which could be separated without great difficulty, but we are faced at 
the same time with a question of principle which is much more difficult to solve. There 
are in fact sciences which some authorities consider should be included in sociology, 
while others exclude them. The present writer, for instance, considers that social 
psychology is a most important part of sociology—an opinion which is very widely 
held; however, it must not be forgotten that there is still a considerable group of 
sociologists who take up a diametrically opposite view. We shall thus find that in 
certain bibliographical publications dealing with sociology, social psychology is included, 
whereas in others it is either partly or totally excluded. A similar problem arises 
when we consider whether a sociological bibliography ought to cover sciences such as 
ethnology (or ethnography), anthropology or ethnopsychology (in German, 
Vilkerpsychologie) . 


(c) Another difficulty of a different kind arises when we consider the contrast 
between “pure” sociology and “practical” or “applied” sociology. When dealing 
with applied sociology, we should be compelled to include social education in a 
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sociological bibliography, while, when dealing with pure sociology, that subject would 
probably be listed under general education in the traditional sense. The same prob- 
lem is encountered in a much more serious form, when we consider whether or not 
social politics is part of sociology. Here again, an affirmative reply will depend upon 
our general attitude towards the practical side of sociology. 

(d) We must also remember that both political science and political economy 
are very closely bound up with sociology, by common subject matter as well as for 
purely historical reasons, since the object of our analysis in political science and political 
economy is essentially the same as in sociology. That is why we find very useful biblio- 
graphic details for sociology in bibliographies or encyclopaedias dealing with political 
economy and political science. Only the science of law, which is very highly special- 
ized, excludes sociological material almost entirely, while the philosophy of law has 
always been and still is very close to sociology. Likewise, the history of law very 
early inclined toward sociology, so that we find most valuable bibliographic material 
for the study of sociology in bibliographies devoted to the history of law. 


(e) All the facts we have so far mentioned combine to stress the need for including 
in sociological bibliographies a multitude of more or less related branches of study 
which already appear in other bibliographies; as we have already said, this involves 
an imminent risk of permanent and unavoidable duplication. The risk is increased 
by the fact that there is at present no generally recognized system of classification among 
the main divisions and sub-divisions in sociology. Although very comprehensive and 
flexible systems have been put forward, for example, in the Année Sociologique, 
new series (Paris 1926) and the Annales Sociologiques (Paris 1935), it must be admit- 
ted that all existing systems are unsatisfactory. They contain a mass of material of 
very minor importance and yet, at the same time, leave very serious gaps. 


(f) Lastly, we wish to emphasize that there is a general difference of opinion with 
regard to the literary classification which should be followed in a sociological biblio- 
graphy. It is an indisputable fact that, particularly in our time, a large proportion 
of sociological work is no longer contained in purely “scientific” treatises, books or 
essays, but has invaded “literature”, particularly since sociology has come so much 
to public notice. The present writer thinks it impossible to exclude such literary 
material, as the dividing line between the two “genres” has become very elastic. 
We must add, immediately, that there is no sociological bibliography available today 
which covers the literary material. 

It is obvious that a similar problem arises with regard to journalistic writings. 
Apart from the fact that many sociologists have been and are still outstanding journal- 
ists (we have in mind, for instance, Edward A. Ross and Walter LippMANN), it should 
be noted that a bibliographic analysis of journals of current affairs would be of immense 
value to all sociologists who are particularly concerned with the social questions of 
the hour. It would also be necessary to include much of the material scattered through 
political periodicals. We must mention, incidentally, that all this is naturally largely 
dependent upon our attitude towards the opposition between pure or theoretical 
sociology and practical or applied sociology, as stated in paragraph (c). 


II. De&scrIpTION OF SOME PERIODICALS CONTAINING VARIOUS TYPES OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


(a) The difficulties set out in part I, paragraphs (a) to (f), of this memorandum have 
all been encountered in all the periodical publications we have been able to consult. 
We have excluded all pre-war publications and confined ourselves to those still being 
published since 1945 or those which were established after that date. We have also 
considered only European publications, in the hope that Mr. Edward Sxits would 
deal with American literature. We do not claim that our list is exhaustive; it merely 
gives typical and sometimes striking examples. The list also includes only periodicals 
which contain the word “sociology” or “sociological” in their titles, others are mention- 
ed only if the country in question has no publication containing sociological biblio- 
graphies. Lastly, the writer has had to confine himself to describing the material 
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available to him, but he wishes to emphasize that the same problems are constantly 
encountered, as a glance at pre-war publications will show. 

(b) We give below a list of the principal sociological periodicals, arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the country of origin. 


Belgium : 

Revue de Institut de Sociologie (Institut Solvay) ; New series, begun in 1948. Contains 
the very important “Chronique du mouvement scientifique’, which gives a 
bibliography, an analytical and annotated index, informative abstracts and 
book reviews, all of which provide a very detailed picture of present develop- 
ments in sociology throughout the world. We think that this bibliography, 
which was produced with striking and ever growing success for years by the 
late lamented Daniel Warnotte, furnishes a most important work of reference, 
at least in Europe. We shall return to it later in the memorandum (lic, mc). 


England : 
The Sociological Review, Journal of the Institute of Sociology, Le Play House Press, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
(Very incomplete book reviews.) 


France : 
Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, first published in 1946. 
(Very incomplete book reviews.) 
Annales; Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations. New series published from 1946 
onwards. 
(Informative abstracts and book reviews.) 


Germany : 
Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie, New series of the Kélner. 
Vierteljahrhefte fiir Soziologie, published by Leopold von Wiese, Cologne. Publi- 
cation began in 1948. 
(Books reviews, abstracts of articles in magazines, annotated index; very 


incomplete.) 
Reitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, New series, publication began in 1949. 


(Not yet examined.) 


Netherlands : 
Mens en Maatschappij. Bi-monthly, publication resumed in 1948. 
(Very incomplete book reviews.) 
Sociologisch Bulletin, published by the Sociological Institute of Utrecht, first published 
in 1948. 
(Book reviews.) 
Poland : 
Przeglad Socjologiczny. Quarterly published by the Polish Sociological Institute, 
Lodz, New series, begun in 1946. 
(Book reviews, informative and indicative abstracts.) 


Spain : 
Revista Internacional de Sociologia, published by the “Instituto Balmes de Sociologia” 


in Madrid, since 1942. 
(Contains a large section of bibliography and criticism, mainly in the form of 
book reviews and informative abstracts. It is the most important sociological 


periodical in Spanish.) 
Revista de Estudios Politicos, Madrid, published from 1940 onwards. (Contains a 
bibliographic section with book reviews and informative and _ indicative 


abstracts.) ~ 


Switzerland : 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Statistik, 85th year, published at 
Basle. 
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(Book reviews, alphabetical and analytical index.) 
(Publisher of the very important Schweizerische Bibliographie fiir Statistil: und 
Volkswirtschaft.) 


(c) It is clear that, with the exception of the Revue de l’ Institut de Sociologie in Brussels, 
all these periodicals are quite inadequate bibliographically. However, we must 
emphasize at once that the Belgian bibliography represents a special type which has 
not hitherto been included in our catalogue of bibliographies. This is the type, men- 
tioned below, which we call a trend “‘report”’ (11e). 

In addition to the bibliographic services mentioned, we find parts or sub-sections 
dealing specially with sociology in general critical reviews, such as Erasmus, but as 
such reviews do not deal particularly with sociology, they naturally leave large gaps. 

Lastly, we must reiterate that the complete inadequacy of bibliographic services in 
sociology is not a purely post-war phenomenon which might be remedied by financial 
assistance. Before the war, the situation was just the same, particularly in Europe, 
with the few exceptions to which we have referred, such as the Brussels review. The 
problem is thus much more difficult of solution than might have been thought at the 
beginning of this memorandum. 


III. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICES IN SOCI- 
OLOGY : 


(a) The reasons for the striking inadequacy of most bibliographic services in sociology 
differ greatly. Firstly, as we indicated in the first part of this memorandum, they 
arise from an inherent weakness of sociology itself, which is not surprising when we 
consider that it is a comparatively young science. Secondly, there are technical 
reasons, due to the inadequate organization of bibliographic services in sociology. But 
we must realize that there are more serious faults, connected with the present state of 
sociology, underlying those technical defects. As sociological writings are still very 


often the fruit of individual work and are not, as for instance in the natural sciences, 
the product of collective and anonymous endeavours, the need for a bibliography has 
simply not made itself so keenly felt as in other sciences. Perhaps we might even 
say—and this is the point which particularly concerns us—that bibliographic work in 
sociology has started from a fundamentally unsound idea of what a service of this 
type can provide. 

(b) We should like to put forward the view that sociology demands a different 
type of bibliography from those which have hitherto been employed. 

Generally, a bibliography is expected to be more or less complete. In view of the 
peculiar position of sociology, which is closely connected with a great number of 
related sciences, a sociological bibliography with any pretensions to be complete must 
necessarily be of a considerable size. The inevitable consequence is that the aim can 
be achieved only with the assistance of some great organization, and the problem of 
financing the work immediately arises. It has been observed in the past that most 
sociological bibliographies prepared on such a scale have gone bankrupt in a fairly 
short time (for example, the Social Science Abstracts). We now wonder whether this is 
a purely economic problem which could be solved if such institutions were endowed 
with greater resources than have hitherto been available to them, or whether the pos- 
sibility of adopting quite another means should be considered if appreciable results 
are to be achieved. In any case, we consider that the present situation is indefensible, 
when, on the one hand, efforts are being made to produce a complete bibliography if 
at all possible and, on the other, those efforts are doomed to constant and unavoidable 
failure owing to inadequate resources. 

In general terms, the ‘‘consumers” certainly have urgent requirements, demanding 
the fullest possible means of bibliographic guidance in sociology, but we must not 
forget that, in sociology, the need for a “select bibliography”’ is equally urgent; in the 
special circumstances of sociology, such a bibliography might even be more useful 
than what we might call “classic” bibliographies of the first type. We shall try, 
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however, in the following paragraphs, to outline a compromise which might make it 
possible to fulfil the various requirements and yet not prove too expensive. 

(c) The present writer puts forward the following suggestion : no new biblio- 
graphic organizations in sociology should be established, but instead efforts should be 
made to employ organizations already in existence. Such organizations might be 
subsidized by Unesco in return for an undertaking to pay more attention to sociology 
when preparing bibliographies dealing with the social sciences in general. In that case, 
it would be necessary to consider the problem of co-ordinating the various existing 
services to avoid duplication; this could easily be done by means of a regular exchange 
of experience and of the various publications and by making each such organization 
specialize in a particular field. With regard to purely sociological bibliographic 
services, I should likewise propose approaching an organization which is already 
operating very successfully; I have in mind particularly the review published by the 
Brussels Institute. 

In this way, it would, I believe, be possible to combine the maximum efficiency 
with the minimum expenditure, by employing not only the technical machinery of the 
various existing organizations but, above all, the very considerable experience of their 
staff. It would therefore be quite unnecessary to contemplate the establishment of a 
new international organization, which always entails great additional expense and 
considerable difficulties in the training of the staff. 

But with all this we can touch only a part of the problem which a classic biblio- 
graphy, aiming at being as complete as possible, would represent. Moreover, we still 
have to deal with the problem of a select bibliography, which, in our opinion, would be 
more satisfactory to the consumer, whose main requirement of a bibliography is that 
it should provide guidance through the tangled mass of sociological writings which are 
being produced in such quantities today. Having regard to the matters outlined in 
the first part of this memorandum, to which we might add a whole series of further 
arguments, we consider that a bibliography of the “systematic catalogue”’ type would 
fill the gap in sociology in the most satisfactory way. 

(d) It must be admitted that we already have a vast body of such material in the 
never-ending flow of university theses, which usually include a select and systematic 
bibliography for a specific subject. But at the same time, we must stress that we are 
still far removed from a standard form of bibliography for university theses. The 
question thus arises of preparing general directions for drawing up such bibliographic 
tables and distributing them to all universities and sociological institutes; this would 
be a task which Unesco might well carry out, as it has the resources available and is 
interested in the matter; at the same time, the Organization might undertake to combine 
the various national bibliographies of theses into an international bibliography. 

(e) This is not all. On the contrary, we observe that there is quite a serious gap, 
as university theses generally give tables for a stage of development which is already 
complete, relating it to the present situation of the science. This is applicable to all 
sciences and, therefore, also to sociology. Thus, if a sociological worker were seeking 
for guidance about current developments in his science in the narrowest sense of the 
term, he might not find what he wanted in such an international bibliography. Here 
we encounter the need for the preparation of a new type of bibliographic data, which 
we may describe as a survey of present developments in the science, or preferably, a 
“trend report”’. 

The trend report belongs to the type of the select bibliography, accompanied 
throughout by a commentary. It is confined to discussion of a particular, strictly 
defined, and limited subject and, according to circumstances and needs, gives a picture 
of the development of a problem either during the last three or the last twenty years. 
Here the utmost flexibility is to be recommended. As an example of a sociological 
bibliography of this type, I would refer the reader to the book Sociologie et Psychologie 
by Daniel Essertrer (Paris, 1927) or, to take a more recent instance, Mr. Edward 
SHILLS’ essay, The Present Situation in American Sociology (Pilot Papers, London 1947), 
both of which seem to me to solve the problems involved in the trend-report type of 
bibliography most happily. Naturally, it is not enough merely to quote examples; 
the most important thing, in this respect also, is to draw up general directions and 
prepare one or more standard models for select, annotated bibliographies. 
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Once that has been done, little remains to do to round off the work and produce a 
most important work of bibliographic reference in sociology. We have in mind a 
periodic publication which would come out once a year or more often, possibly a sort 
of world Year Book of sociology, combining in one volume all the bibliographic reports 
received, drawn up in accordance with the rules previously formulated. We suppose 
that these reports. would be prepared either by scholars, who had themselves carried 
out research on a particular problem, or by advanced students, who might undertake 
such work under the supervision of their teachers. A second part of such a Year 
Book might contain detailed reports on the evolution of sociology in the various 
countries. 
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COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS ON RACE QUESTIONS 


UNESCO HOUSE, 12-14 DECEMBER 1949 


Chairman : 
Professor Franklin Frazier, Howard University, Washing- 
ton (United States of America). 
Rapporteur : 
Professor Ashley Monracu, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey (United States of America). 
Members : 
Professor Ernest BEAGLEHOLE, New Zealand House, 
London (New Zealand). 
Professor Juan Comas, Instituto Indigenista Americano 
(Mexico). 
Professor L.A. Costa Pinto, Rio de Janeiro University 
(Brazil). 
Professor Morris GinsBERG, London School of Economics 
(United Kingdom). 
Dr. Humayun Kasir, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, New Delhi (India). 
Professor Claude Levi-Strauss, Musée de l’Homme, 
Paris (France). 
Professors CzEKANOWSKI (Poland) and Sxéip (Sweden) 
were prevented by illness from attending the meeting. 
Observers : 
Mr. E. Lawson, United Nations; Maitre Samuel SPANIEN. 
Representing Unesco : 
Drs. Robert C. ANGELL; J.R. X1rAu; P. DE Br. 


Eight experts belonging to seven different countries re-examined, in the light of present- 
day research, supported by the most recent studies, the main aspects of the race ques- 
tion and agreed on the text of a joint declaration regarding existing scientific knowledge 
of racial problems. 

Before publicizing this declaration, they decided to submit it for examination to a 
small number of scientists in different countries. The declaration, as approved by the 
Committee, is therefore only provisional. 

A project, indicating certain studies that should be carried out in connection with 
vital aspects of the problem and with methods of combating racial prejudice, was 
adopted in the form of a recommendation to Unesco. The project further suggests 
the publication of popular pamphlets based on the declaration and for use in the 
campaign against race prejudice. 





THE CONFERENCE 


FOR THE STUDY OF THE ORIGINS OF FASCISM 
AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


MONACO, 15 to 18 NOVEMBER, 1949 


The International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, which agreed, at 
Unesco’s request, to carry out a study of the origins of Fascism and National Socialism 
in Italy and Germany, decided to convene a meeting of about twenty experts in Monaco, 
from 15 to 18 November 1949. These experts came from Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands and the United States of America. Italian 
experts, who had also been invited, were unfortunately unable, for personal reasons, 
to attend the Conference. 

The experts who met in Monaco represented a large number of different branches 
of study : psychiatry (since psychiatrists undoubtedly have a contribution to make to 
the study of the origin and development of the Fascist and National Socialist move- 
ments), philosophy, sociology, anthropology, history, and the legal sciences. 

At the opening meeting, which was public, there were present His Eminence, 
the Bishop of Monaco, several members of the Government and officials of the Princi- 
pality. M. Jacques Rueff, President of the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, was unanimously elected President of the Conference. 

Unesco was represented by Dr. O. Klineberg, deputizing for Dr. Robert C. Angell, 
Acting Head of the Department of Social Sciences, and Dr. J.W.R. Thompson, Head 
of the Occupied Territories Division. 

After a brief review of earlier work in connection with the resolution passed by the 
Third Session of the General Conference at Beirut, when it was decided to undertake a 
study of the origins of Fascism and National Socialism, the assembly immediately 
embarked on a discussion regarding the best means of achieving practical results. 

On the very first day of the Conference, the experts were able to lay down the rough 
outline of a scientific work in three volumes. The work is so planned that each of the 
eminent specialists who met in Monaco, and their colleagues who were unable to take 
part in the discussions, will be able to make an important contribution in their own 
special subject. In accordance with suggestions made at a preliminary meeting held 
in June 1949 and an amendment to the Beirut resolution approved by the Fourth 
Session of the General Conference in Paris, it was decided that the three volumes of the 
proposed work should be arranged as follows : 

The first volume is to contain an analysis of the philosophic bases of Fascism and 
National Socialism, paying special attention to intellectual developments in Germany 
and Italy in the course of the 19th century—and, in particular, from 1848 to 1918— 
without, however, overlooking factors of European and worldwide-interest in this 
development. 

The second volume is to explain the circumstances which led to, and encouraged, 
the transfer of the doctrine from the realm of theory and scientific study to the realm 
of practice and politics. The assistance of historians, economists and sociologists 
will, therefore, be most necessary. 

Lastly, the third volume is to provide a systematic, rather than historical, analysis 
of the methods and techniques employed by National Socialism and Fascism to seize 
and retain power. 

As the Beirut Conference had contemplated no more than the study of this third 
subject, one of the Unesco representatives asked for the manuscript of the third volume 
to be drafted as quickly as possible, with the funds that Unesco had already provided 
for the study. 

#* 
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The Conference lasted four days and was conducted in a cordial atmosphere. In 
the first two days, each expert gave his own views on the work as a whole and on the 
help to be expected from his own branch of study. These statements, which were very 
interesting in themselves, were made still more valuable by the fact that many of the 
experts had, so to speak, first-hand knowledge of the phenomena of Fascism and 
National Socialism, as some had been the victims of those systems and others had taken 
part in repairing the material and spiritual devastation caused by the two movements. 

The last two days were spent in discussions in sub-committees and in a final plenary 
meeting to consider and approve the detailed decisions. On Thursday, 17 November, 
three sub-committees drafted the chapter headings for each volume and arranged the 
provisional distribution of work among the various editors. 

The morning of Friday, 18 November, was devoted to comparing reports, eliminat- 
ing duplication in research, making up lists of editors and, in particular, appointing a 
Permanent Co-ordinating Committee to prepare the three volumes. Nine of the 
people attending the Conference were elected : M. Rueff, Professor Sommerfelt, 
M. Fawtier, M. Hoeg, M. Pos, M. Vermeil, M. Baumont, M. Fried and Dr. Klineberg. 

At the beginning of the Conference, there might still have been some doubt about 
the possibility of making a successful study of such extremely delicate and complicated 
problems; when the experts separated on Friday, however, they were convinced that, 
though the task before them was a difficult one which could only be accomplished by 
co-operation, they could, through their knowledge and experience, help to throw 
light on the major phenomena presented by the Fascist and National Socialist Move- 
ments. 








THE ZURICH CONGRESS 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The International Sociological Association, having come into existence through an 
interim arrangement agreed upon at the Congress held in Oslo in September i949, 
has proceeded to prepare for a World Congress of Sociologists to be held under the 
auspices of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
at Ziirich, Switzerland, during the week from 4 to 9 September 1950. 

In contrast to the Oslo Congress, the Zurich Congress will not be restricted to the 
discussion of organizational matters, but will be primarily devoted to scientific discus- 
sions of sociological problems of common concern. The Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has accordingly agreed to propose that the work of the Congress 
be focussed on a general theme emphasizing the potential contributions of sociology 
to the causes of world understanding and world integration : Sociological Research in 
its Bearing on International Relations. 

Papers on topics and projects falling under this general head are being invited from 
countries all over the world. Papers may be of two kinds : either original contributions 
on one or more aspects of the problems at issue, or analytical and critical surveys of 
contributions made, research conducted or projects discussed in the respective countries 
or regions. The papers thus received may then be grouped around a series of sub- 
themes for roundtable discussions at the Congress. Among such sub-themes have been 
suggested : nationalism, displaced persons’ problems, immigrants and their adaptation, 
ethical groups within nations and their influence on foreign policy, international 
communications, conditions of intercultural understanding, problems of international 
organization. It has also been found desirable that a special session be set apart for 
the analysis of the problems confronting Unesco in its efforts to develop social science 
research on an international level : particular emphasis will be given to the discussion 
of the large scale enquiry conducted into Tensions Affecting International Understand- 
ing. The Congress will thus furnish a unique opportunity for thoroughgoing discus- 
sions among leading sociologists of the problems and potentialities of internationally 
co-ordinated research directly relevant to United Nations action. 

Papers should be submitted before 15 May 1950 to Mr. Erik Rinde, the Pro- 
visional Secretary of the Association. Sociologists from all countries are invited to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Congress either as individuals, as members, or as representa- 
tives of sociological organizations. They should notify the Secretary as early as 
possible, indicating the topics they will be particularly interested in at the Congress. 

The International Sociological Association was founded in Oslo to meet the long-felt 
need of sociologists in different countries for the possibility of exchange of information, of co-ordin- 
ation of education and research, and of mutual contact. At the present time it is the 
only international institute of sociology in existence. Founded by sociologists from 
21 nations, it is directed by a Provisional Executive Committee. Its President is 
Professor Louis Wirth of the University of Chicago, and its two Vice-Presidents are 
Professor G. Davy of the University of Paris and Professor M. Ginsberg of the London 
School of Economics. 

It is requested that all correspondence be addressed to the acting secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Erik Rinde, The Norwegian Social Science Institute, Grev. Wedelsp. 4, 
Oslo. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


The Board of the Executive Committee for the foundation of an International Asso- 
ciation of Comparative Law met at Cambridge on 28, 29 and 30 December 1949. 

The main object of the meeting was to take steps for the foundation of the proposed 
Association at the earliest possible date and the least possible expense. For financial 
reasons the Board took the view that the calling of a full international conference to 
prepare and approve statutes was out of the question. Accordingly a more economical 
procedure has been decided on. The Board itself has drafted provisional statutes 
consisting of 24 articles and has decided to despatch this text to the members of the 
Executive Committee and the Consultative Commission—both set up in March 1945— 
and to such National Committees as are already in being. Of the latter there are 
four so far in existence—four countries having indicated that National Committees 
have been set up for affiliation to this Association; further National Committees are in 
course of formation in a number of countries. It is requested that bodies and individu- 
als to whom the provisional statutes have been sent forward such remarks and sug- 
gested amendments as they deem desirable to the Committee before 1 July 1950. The 
Board of the Committee will meet again in July 1950 to draft the final statutes. 

The newly drafted provisional statutes call for the following remarks : 

The term “committee” has been preferred to “association”, to avoid confusion 
with certain other associations and to indicate the nature of the new body, which is not 
an association of persons, but is made up solely of societies and institutions. The head- 
quarters of the committee will be in Paris. 

Articles 3 to 7 of the provisional statutes, defining the objects of the committee, are 
largely based on those portions of Unesco’s Constitution defining its aims and functions. 

The committee consists of members and associate members. Full membership is 
open only to the National Committees of Comparative Law set up in each country. 
The view of the Board is that a National Committee should be set up in each country 
which should so far as possible comprise all societies, institutions or individuals concern- 
ed with the study of foreign law and comparative law. It will be the business of each 
National Committee to evolve its own statutes. Exceptionally and only if circum- 
stances warrant it, more than one National Committee from one and the same country 
may be admitted to membership. 

In addition to the National Committees, article 10 of the provisional statutes pro- 
vides for associate members. In introducing this category the compilers had in mind 
bodies or institutions such as the International Institute for the Unification of Private 
Law of Rome, the International Bar Association, the International Law Association, 
the International Academy of Comparative Law, the International Academy of 
Comparative and International Law, etc., whose nature might preclude membership 
of a National Committee although their activities are consonant with those of the 
International Committee. As associate members they will be able to forward recom- 
mendations or suggestions to the Board of the Committee and thus take part in its 
work in the same way as the National Committees. It is not however the intention 
that individuals or even single national associations should be eligible for direct mem- 
bership of the International Committee, which is designed essentially as an organ for 
liaison between the National Committees. 

The organs of the Committee are the Council, the Board and the Secretariat. 

The Council will consist of one representative of each National Committee. It is 
not the intention that there should be actual meetings of the Council, and members 
will vote and make known their views and suggestions by letter. In point of fact 
meetings of the Council, at least in the early years, would be likely to absorb and even 
eg the whole of the Committee’s resources and thus prevent any useful action 
y it. 

For this reason, the principal organ of the Committee is the Board, consisting of 
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seven members only. Three members are nominated by the National Committees 
of the United States of America, France and the United Kingdom. The remaining 
four members, who should be nationals of different countries and representative as far 
as possible of different legal systems, will be elected by the members of the Council, 
They should be selected from a list of persons proposed by the various National Com- 
mittees, which list will be communicated to the members of the Council sufficiently in 
advance, by the Secretary-General. Normally the Board will meet once yearly. It 
will be responsible for drawing up the Committee’s budget, indicating the work which 
should be done, and to that end entering into contracts or making grants as requisite. 

The Board will have the assistance of a Secretary-General and two deputy Secre- 
taries-General, appointed by itself, who will prepare its work and take steps for the 
execution of its decisions. At the end of its meeting the Board appointed M. René 
David, Professor of Comparative Civil Law in the Faculty of Law in Paris, as Secretary- 
General, and M. Felipe de Sola Canizares, Professor in the Cordoba Institute of 
Comparative Law (Argentine Republic) and Editor-in-Chief of the Cahiers de législa- 
tion et de bibliographie juridique de l’Amérique latine, and Mr. C.J. Hanson, Reader 
in Comparative Law in the University of Gambridge, as Deputy Secretaries-General. 

The provisiona! statutes include certain temporary provisions whose effect is, in 
the main to continue the powers of the present Board until such time as it is possible 
to form a permanent Board under satisfactory conditions. Provision is made for the 
formation of the permanent Board before 1 July 1951. The International Committee 
of Comparative Law will formally come into existence when five National Committees 
have joined, and should thus be in being before that date. 

The Board trusts that the statutes will be favourably received. In preparing them 
it was guided by two basic notions : Firstly it wished to devise a really useful body 
which would not overlap with existing institutions or offend any of them. Secondly it 
sought to leave the new body the means of taking action and to avoid the absorption 
of the whole of its resources by its Secretariat and organs. The Board took note with 
much interest of the suggestions submitted to it in this connection. It was felt however 
that it was premature to take any decision before the formal establishment of the Com- 
mittee; thus an initial work programme will be decided on only at the 1950 meeting. 


The Secretariat has nevertheless been instructed to begin preliminary enquiries now, 
and will be grateful for any suggestions from persons interested in the new International 


Committee of Comparative Law. 
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REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


I. — SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science : The September 1949 issue 
deals with educational problems in the United States. After an introduction by 
g.F.ZOOK on education and the present world order, several articles treat these 
questions from both their static and dynamic aspects. H. Benjamin and H. ALBERTY 
discuss education in its relations with the American idea of democracy. L.O. GARBER, 
W.B. CasTeTTER, T.L. RELLER, D.J. Rose, W.D.Cocxinc and E.L. Morpuet, 
W.C. Reavis and A.J. BRuMBAUGH analyze the financing and control of schools. The 
réle of education in a progressive community is treated by J.H.S. Bossarp, N. Epwarps, 
, E.W. Knicut, W.C. Orson, H.R. Douctass, O. TEap, P.L. Essert and E.G. O1seEn. 
The relations between the community and the teacher are the subject of two essays by 
W.E. ARMsTRonG and L.D. Haskew. This general survey concludes with two judg- 
ments delivered from different points of view, the teacher’s (T.D. Martin : “The 
Profession Looks at Itself’’) and the public’s (R.E. Larsen : “A Citizen Looks at His 
Schools””). A selected bibliography by F.W. Husparp on the questions studied com- 
pletes the issue. 

In the November number the Annals deal with the relations between public finance 
and the American economy. After an introduction by A.G. CuEHLER the review 
examines in the first part the budget of a prosperous, democratic America. After that 
F. Pace, R.S. Forp, A.S. FLtemminc, G. Cotm and H.L. Lutz handle the Federal 
budget, the local and State finances and the question of government efficiency, the eco- 
nomic budget of nation and Government and, finally, the budget and private enterprise. 
The second part covers the problems of taxation and the economy considered from a 
general view point (H.M. Grover), followed by the points of view of the consumer 
N. Newcomer), the worker (M. Wo xt), the investor (E.J. KerTH), moral entities 
(G.S. Houston) or individuals (D.T. Siro). In a third part, the fiscal policy ofa 
flourishing America is viewed from the standpoint of the legislator (H.F. Byrp), the 
economist (L. SHERE) and the business man (J.W. HANnER). H.C. Murpnuy and 
BH. BECKHART write on the public debt and economy. 


Rivista internazionale di Scienze sociali. (October-December 1949.) F. Viro points to 
the relations between international income and social security, a problem running 
parallel with the relations between national income and social security. In the same 
isue S. LoMBARDINI studies the recent developments of the theory of the general 
balance and L. CHIAVARELLI discusses the gold question. 


Social Research. (September 1949). B.J. Hovpe ‘The Economic and Social} Crisis of 
Europe” argues that the economic and social recovery of Europe depends more upon 
the social democratization of Germany than upon her resumed industrial output. 
H. NetssER (Economic State of the Nation) does not believe that the present slump 
in the United States is serious. There are articles on Goethe (A. SALomoNn) and on 
Jaurés, the last of the great Tribunes (H.E. EHRMANN). Also a contribution by 
F, KAUFMANN on ethical neutrality in political science andan essay by N. BELFER on the 
implications of capital-saving inventions. 


Social Science Research Council (Items). (December 1949). R.F. NicHots writes on 
social science research in Britain and compares the situation with that of the United 
States. A. Hearp (Research on Political Behaviour) gives an account of a conference 
organized by the University of Michigan in August-September 1949, at which social 
f scientists contributed to the political picture and he mentions the help that anthro- 
pology, psychology and sociology can give to study of the political scene. 


Human Relations (No. 2 of 1949). B. STeinzor “The Development and Evaluation of 
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Social Interaction, I. The Development and Evaluation of Reliability” defines a 
number of categories suitable for measuring types of interaction within “face-to-face” 
groups. J. Bowisy “The Study and Reduction of Group-tensions in the Family” 
explains how states of tension can be treated openly and freely within the family circle, 
M. Devutscu “A Theory of Co-operation and Competition” outlines how this theory 
can be applied to the functioning of “‘face-to-face’’ groups. L. FESTINGER analyzes 
several sociograms which involve the use of algebra. H.A. THELEN and J. Wituat 
show that the use of different frames of reference to understand the same event 
are the keystone of a sound theory. We may also mention articles by A.K. Rice on 
the relations between subordinate staff and managers and one by H.A. Hutte on 
experiments in the study of socio-psychological structures in industry. 


II. — INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Chronique de Politique Etrangére: The July 1949 number reproduces documentation 
on the stages of growth of Benelux, co-operation within the terms of the Treaty of 
Brussels, the European Council, the Conference of Commonwealth Ministers in 
April 1949, President Truman’s Fourth Point and the Indonesian question. The 
September number contains the whole documentation on the Atlantic Pact, the 
Military Aid Programme, the second part of the Third Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the fate of the former Italian colonies, and the Spanish question. 


International Affairs (October 1949) : The Bishop of Chichester examines the position 
of the Church on the international chessboard. H. A. Smirn’s “The Waters of The 
Jordan” is a study of the international control of the River Jordan and a criticism of 
the Lowdermilk plan to make use of its waters. A. J. BRown considers the political 
repercussions of full employment on the international balance and national sovereignty. 
B. Sweet-Escort “Greece in the Spring of 1949” looks at the Greek question from the 
Russian and the Western sides. Other articles are by T. H. Sitcock on Forces for 
Unity in Malaya (told by a European resident in Malaya), V. H. PATRIARCHE : “The 


Strategy of the Arctic’? (considered as a possible theatre of military operations), 
E. MarmorsvEin’s “The Fate of Arabdom” (a comparative study of nationalism in 
the Near East). The issue also has an abundant bibliography. 


International Conciliation : The October 1949 issue is devoted to a long monograph 
by L. Larry Leonarp “United Nations and Palestine’, the story of the Palestine 
question from the Resolution for its partition passed by the United Nations to the 
discussions in its Fourth General Assembly. ‘The November number has two import- 
ant articles, one by A. Bascu : “International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1944-1949”, in which the writer describes the structure and working of 
the Bank and its future prospects, particularly as regards help to under-developed 
countries. The other, by R. F. MixesEtt : “The International Monetary Fund”’, tells 
the story of the Fund between 1944 and 1949. The author suggests referring the 
exchange and balance of payments problems to the Fund and urges the need fora 
return to multilateral trade and the free exchangeability of currencies. 


International Journal (autumn 1949) : “The Universal Declaration of Human Rights”, 
by J. P. Humpurey, describes the origins of the Declaration adopted by the United 
Nations. There are also articles by H. L. KeEenteysipe on Crtical Mineral 
Shortages, while J. JENNEss gives his impressions of a journey in post-war Italy. 


International Organization (August 1949) : In an article called “Politics in the Security 
Council” R. DEennet argues that the national policies pursued in the security Council 
are not calculated to furnish an objective solution for the problems that come 
before this body. H. Wicrors “Sweden and the Atlantic Pact’? shows how Swedish 
neutrality survives the re-grouping of the Powers. According to D. W. Coster: 
“The Interim Committee of the General Assembly”, the purely advisory character 
of the “Little Assembly” in the United Nations is due to the absence of Russia from its 
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proceedings. In “The Italian Colonies at the General Assembly”, B. Riviin puts 
this question as it came up at the Third Session of the General Assembly. 


Pacific Affairs (September 1949). G. McT. Kann “Indirect Rule in East Indonesia” 
analyzes the make-up of the territories and autonomous zones constituting Federal 
Indonesia and shows their importance in the maintenance of Dutch influence. In 
“Aspects of the Racial Problem in Malaya”, I. Morrisson studies recent developments 
in Malaya, where Chinese, Malayans and Hindus are jumbled together in neighbour- 
ing communities of considerable numerical importance. The writer argues from the 
data supplied by the Communist uprising of June 1948; K. Davis “India and Pakistan : 
The Demography of Partition” gives some population statistics about India and Pakistan 
on which there is still very little literature. This issue also contains Notes on the part 
played by the Village in Viet-Nam politics, written by P. Mus and an article on Japan- 
ese Repatriation Organizations by F. H. WARNER. 


Politique Etrangére (October-November 1949) : R. BAvER asks whether the European 
crisis is political or historical. W. Gurian “U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.”, considers an 
agreement between these two Powers possible though difficult; M. C. Munsut “Indus- 
trialization in India” surveys this movement and its consequences on the position in 
India after two world wars. In “The Universities and the Development of a Social 
Conscience in the United States”, J. NeF describes the university system devised by 
the “Committee on Social Thought’’, a system of teacher-controlled freedom, the 
novelty of which consists in putting the emphasis on the collective treatment of subjects 
and on the general importance attaching to discoveries hitherto isolated from one 
another, rather than upon the mere search for facts without any philosophic slant. 
According to A. WerTH, Russian psychology is today very different from that of the 
characters of Turgeniev, Tolstoy or even Chekhov. B. Lany enquires into the men- 
tality of young Germany and refers to the use of psychological tests and surveys in 
Western Germany, and he analyses the way of living, the tendencies and behaviour 
of the young, both positively and negatively. 


Rivista di Studi Politict Internazionali : The July to September 1949 issue presents 
articles by F. M. Taurani on Asia and China, M. Pitorti on the integrating principles 
of international law (he says that positive law requires organizing principles to explain 
the scope of rules and to govern their application; these principles are both logical 
and moral, since law cannot be separated from the human spirit which creates it), 
A. GIANNINI analyses the historical value of diplomatic documents generally and 
their practical purpose. In the October-December 1949 number M. MacistTRATI 
(“Salzburg 1939’) gives an eyewitness’s account of conversations between Ciano 
and Hitler at the beginning of that August. G. Bonnet in “The Foreign Policy of 
France in 1938-39”’ points out that, at the time of Munich, France was isolated and 
none of the Great Powers was either willing or able to make war. The former French 
Foreign Minister throws on U.S.S.R. the responsibility for the breakdown of the 1939 
negotiations. R. Socini considers the question of the protection of human rights as 
it appears in the San Francisco Charter, the 1947 Treaties of Peace and the Universal 
Declaration. The writer argues that, to be effective the Declaration must be rounded 
off with an international convention supervising its application and giving private 
persons access to the International Court of Justice. G. VEDovATO contributes an 
article on international intellectual co-operation, which is a translation of the delegate’s 
speech on this subject at the public debate held by the Fourth General Conference 
of Unesco. This number has an annex consisting of two translations : “The Conquest 
of America”, translating part of an article by A. MacLeisn in The Ailantic of 
August 1949 and ‘“‘The Holy Office and Communism”, translated from an article by 
G. GrunpLacu, S. J. “‘Stimmen der Zeit”. 


International Red Cross Review : The December 1949 issue concludes M. J. S. Picret’s 
study of the new Geneva Conventions and particularly of the question of the retention 
of medical staff of armies which have fallen into the hands of the enemy. A freely 
illustrated article, by H. C., deals with the International Red Cross Committee and 
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help to Palestine refugees. There is also published the text of the speech by M. RugccER 
to the special United Nations Political Committee and a note on the work of the 
Committee on behalf of German civilians. 


The Middle East Journal of July 1949 contains an article “Peace and Refugees in 
the Middle East” in which St. Ausin maintains that the local governments cannot 
solve the problem of Middle East refugees, which is an international matter. D. Crary 
in “Geography and Politics in the Nile Valley” criticizes the Egyptian theory of the 
unity of the Nile Valley; W. J. HANDLEY surveys the working movement in Egypt 
and P. G. Franck discusses the problem of Afghanistan’s economic development. 


The World Today (September 1949): An article signed H. G. L. and entitled 
‘Western Germany June 1947 and Now’’, gives the writer’s impressions gathered 
during a tour of Western Germany and emphasizing the improvement in material 
conditions. The Germans have forgotten the original causes of their present troubles, 
public spirit is lacking and many nationalist movements are arising, all hostile to the 
Parliamentary system. S.H. writes on “Musical Chairsin Siam’’, analysing the balance 
of power policy pursued by Siam as between the Great Powers. A. C. E. : in “Persia 
Revisited” describes a nine months’ visit to Persia and T. S. A., in “The Economic 
Outlook of India”, finds the causes of the present economic depression among the 
Hindus in the Government’s fiscal policy, the high cost of production and uncertainty 
about the economic future. In an article entitled “The Price of Gold and South 
African Economic Interests” R. G. H. indicates the close dependence of South Africa’s 
economy upon the price of gold and he describes the efforts of the Union Government 
to secure a revision of those prices. In the October 1949 issue an article signed E. B. 
considers technical assistance to the under-developed countries and explains its general 
principles and technical methods and also the part played by the United Nations and 
its Agencies in the matter of food, agriculture, public health and education. The new 
German Constitution of Bonn is examined by E. B. W. in the November 1949 number 
and it is joined by articles on the new réle of Trieste in Europe (A. C.) and the Austrian 
question (K. R. S.). The constitutional aspect of Strasburg is the subject of an article 
signed J. F. in the December 1949 issue, the author stressing the need for a European 
public opinion. In this same number E. W. in “A Federal and Financial Problem 
in Switzerland” explains how the Swiss Federal Constitution of the xrxth century 
is being adapted to the needs of a modern State. 


World Affairs : The October 1949 issue is remarkable for two sets of articles. The 
first deals with certain aspects of Western Europe, such as Marshall Aid, (J. D. Krivine) 
the military power of the Western Union (B. TunsTALL) ; the work of Bonn (K. Scimip); 
the new regime in Western Germany (L. G. GREEN) ; and International Authority 
of the Ruhr (G. M. Frirers). The second set of articles deals more particularly 
with the Far East : “Where to draw The Bamboo Curtain ?” (T. Gipson) ; ““Towards 
the United States of Indonesia’ (O. RENIER), “How big is Australia?’’ (L. Boys). 
Lastly, J. R. FrrmEDMANN wonders what path must be taken in the present circum- 
stances to secure independence. 


World Affairs Interpreter (Autumn 1949): In this issue, L. S. KLAusNER suggests a 
draft Constitution for the United States of Europe; J. S. Roucer studies Titoism and 
the growth of a new nationalist Communist movement; J. SIMsARIAN considers the 
work of the United Nations in connection with Human Rights; Viscount STANGATE has 
an article on the Inter-Parliamentary Union; A. T. Potyzorpes deals with relations 
between Asia (India and Pakistan) and the United States, while K. L. TRerrrzs 
investigates the present meaning of international investments, loans and subsidies. 
Mention should be made of an article by B. MULLENHAUER on Kant, described as the 
“Philosopher of the United Nations”. 


World Politics (October 1949) : F. S. Dunn “The present course of International 
Relations Research’’, gives not merely a survey of the present position of research on 
international relations, but also considers fresh questions of interest to research workers, 
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the various forms of specialization and the importance of critical methods. In the 
same issue, H. MENDERSHAUSEN considers the relationship between the American 
trade balance and the international order, and W. T. R. Fox (Inter-war international 
elation research) deals with wartime international relations and the research carried 
out on them, particularly from the American point of view. 


lI. — PourticaL ScreNcE 


Bolshevik : In the issue of 2 January 1949, Z. SoKoLov, in an article on “Soviet Trade 
Unions, School of Communism” advances the theory that, unlike Western Trade 
Unions, the aim of Soviet Unions is to mobilize the proletariat for political ends—its 
emancipation and the triumph of socialism. 


La Revue administrative (July-August 1949): In an article entitled “La Psycho- 
technique’, M. Monnor begins with a definition of this technique and of tests (objective 
observation of behaviour by psycho-analytical methods) and goes on to study its 
applications in the State owned tobacco and match plant to obtain good selections of 
workers. (September 1949) D. G. Stone in ““The Administrative Practice Committee”’ 
describes the structure of this committee, which is an offshoot of the Congress of the 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences (Berne 1947) and outlines its work for 
the exchange of information, the training and exchange of administrative officials, and 
also describes its techniques for improvement in the organization of administrative 
methods. ‘Two questions of technical administration are dealt with by R. GaupDRIAULT 
“The Mechanization of Administrative work, with special reference to France” and 
R. SareT “Communications within a Ministry”. 


Political Science Quarterly (September 1949) publishes articles by : C. WARBURTON 
“The tripartite problem of scarce currencies’, who suggests the use of the world’s gold 
reserves for establishing an international currency to solve the problem of scarce 
currencies; H. Finer ‘‘The Hoover Commission Reports”, who gives a critical analysis 
of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission and adds a few remarks on the 
United States governmental reform; A. Nusssaum “A note on the idea of a world 
currency” dealing with the origin of the idea of a world currency. 


Public Administration Review (Summer 1949) : According to F. Heavy ‘‘The Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949”, this act gives the President of the United States greater freedom 
to lay his plans for administrative reorganization before Congress, but his success will 
depend on how far Congress uses its right of veto; G. M. KAMMERER “‘The Administration 
of Congress” stresses the need for an even more drastic re-organization of the adminis- 
tration of Congress than of the Executive; A. A. Maass and L. I. Rapway “Gauging 
administrative responsibility”? compare the theory and practice limiting and controlling 
the action of United States civil servants with the specific functions of authority; 
“British Public Administration, The National Coal Board”, by R. V. Presruus, is a 
criticism of the British Coal Board’s wasteful methods at the beginning of its career. 


Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science. The May 1949 issue reports the discus- 
sions at the April 1949 session of the Academy on the general topic ‘“The United States 
and the Atlantic Community”. Various aspects of the problem are treated : The 
United States and the German problem (J. T. SHoTwett, A. Craic, G. H. ScHuster, 
T. Taytor, F. NeuMANN), The Organization of the Atlantic community (J. Krout, 
L. M. Goopricu, R. S. Hupe, C. P. KinpLEBERGER, C. F. Error) and, lastly, the 
relationship between the Atlantic Treaty and the structure and aims of the United 
Nations (Hayes, C. Jessup, W. M. MorceEnsTern, L. B. PEARson). 


Public Administration (Winter 1949): In “The City Manager in the United States”’, 
L. BRowntow describes how American cities are at present controlled by a manager 
who is well versed in administrative methods; this system seems to have taken firm root 
in many cities and resolves the apparent conflict between respect for democracy 
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(safeguarded by the election of the Council) and a desire for good administration 
(which is entrusted to an expert, appointed for his ability alone, irrespective of party 
loyalties). A. H. MARSHALL discusses some of the dangers resulting from the adaptation 
of the English system of local government to colonial territories, notably the Sudan, 
The review also gives the second part of the Hoover Commission’s Recommendation 
the first part of which was contained in the previous number. 


Revue Internationale des Sciences administratives. In the second issue for 1949, T. Heysz 
publishes the last part of his article on the Belgian institution of Ministers of State 
and adds a chapter on this institution considered from the point of view of comparative 
law; there is also an article by B. Cuanp on the study of political science and public 
administration in France and on the institutions teaching these subjects. T. ILosvay 
writes on the responsibility of the public authorities and their agents in Hungary, 
The second and third issues for 1949 (printed together) give an article by B. Cuanp 
on the discretionary powers of the Government (in spite of theoretical differences, 
the Anglo-Saxon and French systems are so similar in practice that the author feels 
all real differences to have disappeared) ; and an article by A. Vacutri on the Central 
Statistical Institute of Italy in which the author reviews the technical and scientific 
work of this Institute between 1940 and 1948. 


Revue Politique et ‘Parlementaire (October 1949) : “War or peace among currencies 
and the resignation of M. Queuille’’, by J. Compeyror, is a critical study of the devalu- 
ation of sterling; “Security Council, Conciliation and Arbitration’’, by P. O. Lapte, gives 
an analysis of the Resolutions on the peaceful settlement of conflicts, adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; in “The Eastern Coalition, its Bondage and 
its Réle’’, E. Pezer studies the treaties subjugating the popular democracies to 
the USSR. In ‘Apprenticeship in the Magistracy’, E. LAPLATTE proposes a 
complete reversal of the existing system, to be based on the German “referendar” 
system. Worthy of mention also are R. Guitiorit’s “Gold in Retrospect (1944-49)” 
(first part of a survey of the gold problem in France) and “‘Aspects of the Market”’ by 
H. d’HERovvitte. In the November 1949 number, J. VALARCHE asks : ‘‘Has the 
French Farmer grown richer since 1939?” J. Drescn’s “West African Questions” 
(analysis of an economy based on trading and problems of exploitation and equipment); 
“Germany and Europe” by M. GassiEr (the author suggests that Germany should be 
admitted to the Council of Europe, provided that it is a Europe constituting an eco- 
nomic and psychological whole) ; J. R. BouDEvILLE : “USSR and the development of 
Asia” (draws attention to important happenings in Asia : shifting of the centre of gravity 
of Russian economy and Communist conquest of the Chinese world); R. Guitiorir 
in this number embarks on the second part of his analytical survey of the problem of 
the world’s gold, and in particular the question of Russian gold, that of the world’s 
gold trade and its distribution. Finally E. BorNEcQuE-WINANDY surveys “Under- 
ground Sources of Wealth and Pipeline Transport”, and H. d’HEROUVILLE publishes 
his monthly ‘‘Aspects of the Market’’. 


Rivista administrativa della Republica Italiana, No. 5-6-7-8-, 1949 : M. Rutt describes 
the réle of the Constitutional Court in the Italian Constitution, in the drafting of 
which the author himself took an active part; he describes the control exercised in 
the different countries with a view to ensuring that the laws conform to the constitution, 
and shows that, in Italy, the Court acts as a necessary brake in the development of 
the Italian Constitution, into which all kinds of new measures and reforms can be 
introduced. G. de GENNARO deals with the autonomy of different regions in Italy 
and the real freedom granted to certain provinces, such as Sicily, in legislation. In 
particular, the author deals with the question which arose this year regarding the 
extension of the legislative authority of the Region. 


The Australian Quarterly (September 1949): In Australian Drought Cycles, V. R. 
ALLDIs suggests that the curve of annual rainfall, and hence of droughts, follows a 
definite cycle in Australia (about 15 years being covered by the cycle) ; E. V. CoLtocott 
gives a critical analysis of the idea of “race” and its application to Australian immi- 


gration policy. 
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The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (November 1949) : H. A. INNis 
“The Bias of Communication” describes the importance of the “communication” 
factor in the rise and fall of cultural characteristics; N. Warp “The Basis of Represent- 
ation in the House of Commons”’ seeks the true basis of representation in the Canadian 
House of Commons in the national structure of the political parties and in the person- 
alities of whom they are composed; G. L. Burton describes the position of the Cana- 
dian Farmer and Market; H. B. Mayo ‘‘Newfoundland’s Entry into the Dominion” 
gives an account of the long separationist tradition in Newfoundland and gives the 
reasons for the Union Act of 31 March 1949; H. E. Quinn “The Réle of the Union 
Nationale Party in Quebec Politics, 1935-1948” expresses the opinion that nationalism 
is still the dominant political force in Quebec and that the Union Nationale Party is 
therefore sure to remain in power; T. C. McILtwrairu publishes a memorandum 
on anthropological trends in Canada. 


The Political Quarterly (July-September 1949): G. D. H. Cote ‘“The Dream and the 
Business” surveys the programme of the Labour Party for the next five years and is 
uneasy at finding no mention of problems of class structure, for, as he says, if the 
Labour Party departs from its radicalism, it will rapidly disavow its socialism; 
K. Linpsay “University Development” emphasizes the need felt in Great Britain 
for more universities, but also for the turning out of more highly qualified graduates; 
J. N. Hazarp “Soviet Leadership Problems” foresees that the agenda of the forthcom- 
ing General Congress of the USSR Bolshevik |Party will include a revision of 
the rules of admission to the Party, and, especially, the adoption of a new pro- 
gramme, raising the problem of the State in Communist society; R. J. ALEXANDER 
“The Latin American Aprista Parties’? lays stress on the entry of the masses into 
the American political field and analyzes the programmes of the “Aprista’” Par- 
ties : political democracy, agrarian reform, planning, socialization of industry, 
social security, inter-American nationalism; N. BENTwicH surveys the present and 
future of Palestine “Israel”; J. W. F. Hitt “Local Government in Western Germany” 
thinks that, in spite of the difficulties, the organization of local institutions in the British 
Zone of Germany should be continued; R. V. Sampson “The Indian Constitution” 
analyzes the political structure of the State of India, as it appears in the constitutional 
texts, and pays tribute to the courage of the Constituents, who have given the mass 
of the farmers the vote, have abolished untouchability, settled the thorny religious 
question by the complete secularization of teaching establishments and introduced 
into the Constitution social “‘principles” which are to serve as a guide for the action of 
future governments. Thanks to D. Bruce, the October-December 1949 number 
gives a “Review of Socialist Financial Policy during the years 1945-1949”, a study by 
R. A. BuTLER ‘‘Conservative Policy’, who develops the theme that the Conservatives 
in England wish to humanize organization and not organize humanity, an article 
by A. WERTH ‘‘How isolationist is Stalin ?”, in which the author, basing himself on 
M. Deutsche’s book on Stalin, examines Russian isolationism, which, according to 
him, has invariably been a feature of Russian policy; finally, W. Y. ELLIoTT reviews 
the question of the control of foreign policy in the United States, and N. S. Jucker 
reviews the relations between the Vatican and Italian Democracy. 


IV. — Economics 


Econometrica (July to October 1949). M. K. Woop {and G. B. Danrzic in “Programm- 
ing of Interdependent Activities, I, General discussion’, discuss the framing of pro- 
grammes within an organizational community where various activities have to share 
the use of products limited in amount. The mathematical part of this essay is done 
by G. B. Dantzic. In the summary of this issue, ARRow, BLACKWELL and GirsHICK 
contribute “Bayer and Minimax solutions of sequential decision problems’’, while 
D, Hawkins and H. A. Simon write on “Some conditions of Macroeconomic Stability’. 


_ Economia Internazionale (August 1949). H. Netsser “The Nature of Import Propensi- 
ties and the Foreign Trade Multiplier” analyzes the import of raw materials and of 
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food and manufactured products and the multiplier’s rdle in foreign trade (ex-post 
and ex-ante); R. Mossg in an essay on a socialist theory of international exchange, 
suggests a “model” in the form of a central authority which would ensure control 
of foreign transactions under a closed economy; his intention is to work out the initial 
factors of a socialist theory of foreign trade on the basis of Ricardo’s reasoning and the 
marginal utility theory. W. Avtais (Productivity, real wages, and economic union) 
comes to the following conclusions : 1) equality in European standards of living and 
real wages is desirable in itself, but neither possible nor necessary, nor even to be 
wished for in the near future; 2) the only way of facilitating the necessary reconversions 
while avoiding absurd specialization is to set movements of goods gradually free over 
a transitional period; 3) the indefinite maintenance of Customs barriers cannot profit 
any national group. 


Economica (November 1949). R. F. Kaun in “A Possible Intra-European Payments 
Scheme” suggests a multi-lateral clearing plan by which national balances would be 
liquidated in doliars, not according to the rates of exchange, but after a general discount- 
ing of the different European currencies in ierms of the dollar; J. E. MEADE presents 
a policy of balance of payments in geometrical form; J. S. G. Witson “Investments In 
a Monetary Economy”’ discusses the relations between financial investments and real 
estate investments; R. Turvey, V. Graar, and W. Baumot and G. L. S. SHAcKE 
contribute three Notes to the idea of “expectation” in economics; E. W. Coonry 
deals with Exports and Investiments in Building in Great Britain and the United States 
from 1856 to 1914; F. BENHAM “The Rubber Industry” criticizes P. T. BAUER’s book 
on this industry, particularly from the point of view of small concerns. 


Izvestia Akademii Nauk (March-April 1949). M. N. Smiru, a corresponding member 
of the Academy, writes on “The real wages and standard of living of American and 
British workers since the war’’, and, for Great Britain, takes the average data supplied 
by the different organizations and, for the United States, takes the figures for subsist- 
ence level and unemployment rate, which he thinks less open to objection than wage 
rates. He concludes that in Great Britain the cost-of-living co-efficient is now 223 
(1938 = 100), representing a 25 per cent. reduction in purchasing power. In the 
United States the worker’s standard of living is 64.1 per cent. of what it was in 1945. 


Planovoie Khoziaistvo. In the July-August 1949 issue, L. PETRov, in an article on 
the construction of a socialist economy in the popular democracies, deals with the 
progress made in these countries and gives statistics of their output, investments, 
agrarian and social reforms, etc. 


Rivista de Economia (September 1949). L. S. de ABReu and A. Costa REAL examine 
the possible effects on Portugal’s balance of payments of the recent alignment of the 
escudo due to the devaluation of the pound sterling. There are also articles by 
L. de Frerras BuENo on industrial statistics; by E. C. Vizrra on some aspects of the 
economic strengh of Portuguese insurance business, and by A. M. Sa pa Costa “The 
National Bureau of Economic Research in the United States’. 


Schweizeriche Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Statistik: Almost the whole of the 
February 1949 issue is devoted to the dollar problem. A. BossHARDT writes on the 
free dollar market, P. Jacosson on aspects of the dollar problem in Switzerland and 
H. Sreser discusses the present position of the dollar problem. 


The American Economic Review (September 1949), under the heading ‘“Neo-classical 
economy and monetary problems’’, P. B. Simpson argues that neo-classic thinkers 
have only been able to skirt round monetary problems through their unfortunate 
attachment to static economies. A. G. PAPANDREOU examines the Structure of the 
Market and Monopolies; T. C. ScHELLING “The dynamics of price flexibility” criticizes 
the theories of Don Patikin and L. Klein concerning full employment. Mention 
should also be made of an article by A. AyzENsSHTADT “‘The learned handmaidens 
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of American capital’’, which is a translation of an article in the Planovoie Khoziaistvo 
examining the principal ideas of Schumpeter, Hausen, Keynes, Ezekiel and other 
contemporary economists. 


The Journal of Political Economy (October 1949). J. A. SCHUMPETER “English Econom- 
ists and the State-managed economy’”’ shows how the Labour Government in its efforts 
to solve post-war problems has contributed to the development of political economy. 
R. F. Mixesett “The International Monetary Fund” analyzes the work done by the 
Fund and suggests that it ought to facilitate the convertibility of currencies within 
a group of States pending the re-establishment of a world system of multilateral 
payments. According to R. Goopg ‘“‘The Income Tax and the Supply of Labour”, 
we do not know so much about the effects of income-tax as is generally supposed and 
the value of this tax as a means of reducing social inequalities is questionable. J. J. 
SPENGLER “‘Laissez-faire and intervention’’ criticizes the historical data chosen to 
buttress these economic theories. J. K. HorseFie.p in “The Bankers and the Bullion- 
ists in 1819” shows that in 1819, contrary to the general view, several of the Directors 
of the Bank of England were sympathetic towards the “‘bullionists’’. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics: August 1949. ‘“Basing-point pricing and 
public policy” by C. de Kayser is an analysis of the problem of “point-pricing” 
in connection with the United States Supreme Court’s decision in the. Rigid Steel 
Conduit case. There is also an article by J. M. CLarck on the subject of “point- 
pricing”. In “The Post-War Reorganization of the German Banking System”, 
H. ADLER considers the decentralized structure of the German banking system in the 
western zones and the socialization of this system in the Soviet zone. Mention should 
also be made of articles by J. LERNER : ‘‘Constant proportions, fixed plant and the 
optimum conditions of production”; P. C. HARTLAND, comparing inter-regional and 
international payments, and by O. de R. FoENANDER, giving a survey of the Australian 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from 1905 to the present day. 


V. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEYS 


American Anthropologist. The October 1949 issue is devoted to a long study by 
C. WacLey on the social and religious life of a Guatemalan village. The religious 
life of Chimaltenango shows a novel blend of Mayan and Christian themes, while its 
political organization is a compromise between the traditional customs of the Indian 
village and the legislation of the modern State of Guatemala. 


Bulletin de VInstitut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales. The most noteworthy 
contribution to the July 1949 number is an article by L. H. Dupriez on “La conjonc- 
ture économique de la Belgique” (an analysis of the slow and progressive recession of 
Belgian markets); in the September issue, T. CHELMICKI writes on the black market 
(after theoretical considerations on the sociological constants of an economy of short- 
ages, on supply and demand under a system of government controls and on the position 
of the consumer in a double-market economy, the author discusses the illegal demand 
for consumer goods in Belgium between 1941 and 1947). 


Political and Economic Planning (pep). The August 1949 issue describes the machines 
used in mining and the conditions under which they are operated and gives basic 
figures on their manufacture and exportation. The September issue reviews the 
administration of hospital services in Great Britain, while the October number deals 
with the British cycle industry. The November number is devotedjto the problem of 
rents and their control, with special reference to the question of a general increase in 
rents (bound up with the landlord’s obligation to carry out repairs). A general survey 
of university study in England is given in the December issue. 
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VI. — LEGAL SCIENCES 


American Journal of International Law (October 1949). R. H. Hetvet, T. V. Kauiyarvi 
and F. O. Witcox consider the part played by the United States Senate in the adoption 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and the main problems raised by members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; in “Regionalism and Political Pacts”, E. N. Van 
K.errens “Ambassador of the Netherlands’ views regionalism in relation to the 
Atlantic Treaty; H. Aurricut analyses the principles and practice of recognition 
adopted by the League of Nations, the Inter-American system and the United Nations; 
Y. Li-Lianc studies the resolutions of the United Nations General Assembly on the 
question of voting in the Security Council and on the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
The same number contains notes by G. A. Fincu and J. L. Kunz on Genocide, by 
G. WRIGHT on international law and the guilt by associations, P. B. Porrer 
“The United Nations 1945-49”, by CiypE EAGLETon on the first session of the Inter- 
national Law Commission, by H. W. Briccs “Rebus sic stantibus before the Security 
Council” and by C. G. Fenwick “The Inter-American Peace Commission and The 
Competence of the Council of the Organization of American States’’. 

Panstvo i Pravo (January 1950). The Review publishes an article by S. Exruicu 
on the Stalinist theory of collectivization. B.S. MANKovski stresses the differences 
between the rule of law in the socialist State and the popular democracies and the same 
concept in bourgeois States and explains that they are due to the fact that the aim of 
the socialist rule of law is to strengthen the dictatorship of the working class and the 
legal socialist order. The author also emphasizes the importance of the rule of law 
in Soviet administration and in the organization of justice, particularly the control 
exercised by the judiciary in maintaining the socialist legal system; A. BRAmson 
describes the Soviet concept of international law, defined as a body of legal and tra- 
ditional rules controlling inter-State relations, in the interests of the workers. K. Kocor 
traces the history of international law and criticizes the “‘cosmopolitan” trend notice- 
able since Vattel departed from Wolff’s civitas maxima. 


Revue critique de Droit International privé (July-September 1949). In “The duty of the 
national judge in the interpretation of diplomatic treaties’, J. BASDEVANT suggests 
modified procedure to allow even the lower courts to retain their right of interpretation, 
but likely to save the Government from being placed in an awkward situation through 
certain interpretations; in ‘‘Proof of French nationality and authority of res judicatas”, 
B. Starck emphasizes the close relationship between these two concepts; E.J. Coun 
and F.G. HouLianp, writing on the release of French assets in England, analyse the 
Treaty of 29 August 1945 and the jurisprudence arising out of it. 


Revue du Droit public et de la Science Politique. In the July-September 1949 
issue, A. DE LAUBADIERE discusses the political rights of the nationals of the protector 
State in pretectorates, more especially from the standpoint of the French protectorates 
of North Africa. In an article on the Presidency of Republics other than the United 
States of America, K. LoEWENSTEIN analyses this function in parliamentary republics, 
in countries governed by an Assembly and under the neo-presidential regime. 


Revue Générale de Droit international public (April-June 1949). The main three articles 
in this issue are by F. Giraup, describing the political and technical conditions of 
collective security; J.B. Wuirron, dealing with international propaganda as an in- 
strument of war or peace and by A. Gervais on the British Prize Courts in the second 


world war. 


Revue internationale de Droit Comparé (August-September 1949). The leading articles 
in this issue deal with the Mexican procedure of “amparo” (C.A. EcHanove-[kv- 
jitto), the right of inheritance in Soviet legislation (P. Ossipov) and the marriage 
laws in Hungary (I. ZapTay). 


Sovietskoie Gosudarstvo i Pravo (June 1949). I.D. Levin, inan article on the meaning 
and essence of the principle of sovereignty, reaffirms Vyshinsky’s theory that 
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sovereignty and State are two inseparable concepts that it is only in the interests of 
imperialists to dissociate. The work of the United Nations and of the O.E.E.C. 
and the Truman doctrine are analyzed in the light of these premises. 


The Modern Law Review (October 1949). D. Lioyp considers, mainly from the 
procedural point of view, the proceedings instituted by or against “unincorporated” 
groups or some of their members; A.K.R. Krratry emphasizes that the relative scarci- 
ty of consumer goods necessitates a more thorough study and more scientific formul- 
ation of the “‘proprietary remedy” considered apart from contractual obligations 
or responsibility for damage; P. HARTMANN writes on the religious or racial discrimi- 
nation frequently exercised by hotel managers in the United States; K. LirsTEIn 
reviews bankruptcy legislation. 


VII. — SoctoLoGy AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


American Sociological Review (August 1949). K.N. LLEWELLYN in an article on law, 
the social sciences, especially sociology, feels it a pity that, of all the important institu- 
tions of society, law should receive the least attention from social scientists; J.H.S. Bos- 
sarD and E.S. Box. discuss the changing character of the ritual element in family 
life and emphasize the part it plays in family relationships and in the development of 
the child; in “Class and Kinship in a Middle Western Community’’, A.B. HoLtncs- 
HEAD shows how socio-cultural factors other than Love generally limit the choice of a 
life-partner to persons of the same social class; in “Differentiation of an Ethnic Group”, 
L. BLoom and E, Suevxy study the Jewish minority in Los Angeles; A.L. PoRTEFIELD 
gives the United States suicide and homicide rates according to States and cities and 
emphasizes the contrasts between the Southern and other States; L.M. TERMAN and 
P. Vatun “The validity of marriage prediction and marital adjustment tests” 
deal with a few methodological questions in connection with marriage, in reply to 
ELu’s criticism of the value of marriage prediction tests. 


Przeglad Socjologiszny. In Volume X, Nos. 1/4 1949, J. CHALASINSKI traces the history 
of Polish sociology between 1919 and 1947; J. SzczEPANsKI stresses the advantages of 
the “case study method” and lists the various enquiry methods used; P. RyBIcKI 
describes the differentiation of social classes; A. BLAHA analyses the concept of the 
intellectual elite, which he regards as a creative, organizing and unifying force, in 
quite a different category from social classes; N. AssonoposrRal describes the develop- 
ment of class consciousness in the French middle classes between 1815 and 1830; 
A. MATEJjKo analyses the methods used by the Czechsolovak Institute for the Investi- 
gation of Public Opinion; W. SzuBERT considers the problem of full employment 
from the sociological point of view; J. Lurynsk1 outlines the problems of science in 
the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet tendency to expose the anti-popular character of bour- 
geois science. 


Psychological Bulletin (November 1949). Don Lewis and C.J. Burke reveal the weak- 
nesses of many applications of the “‘X?” test and describe the cases where it may safely 
be used; J. CoHEN ‘and D.P. Ocpon investigate the physiological, genetic, ethnic and 
social factors which may be responsible for taste blindness to Phenyl-Thio-Carbamide. 
The Bulletin concludes with a brief analysis of the 19 issues of the Army Air Forces 
Aviation Psychology Programme Research Reports. 


The American Journal of Sociology (November 1949). O. Haut describes a few types of 
medical careers; G. SIMMEL advances the idea that sociability is a kind of association 
bearing the same relation to other forms of association as art does to reality; M. GoRDON 
“Social Class in American Sociology”’ considers the use of the class concept in American 
scientific literature of the last twenty-five years and stresses the diversity in the accepted 
meanings of the term; R.F. Wincu “Courtship in College women” analyzes the 
behaviour of a group of college women and traces a parallel between this behaviour and 
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the parent-child relations of members of this group; P. VALLIEN and A.P. FirzGERaLp 
examine the attitude of women of coloured races towards birth-control; F. ApLer 
writes on the social philosophy of Sartre, who, though a philosopher, puts forward 
theories regarding freedom, social communication and language that are of interest to 
sociologists, 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (July 1949). R.E. Jones considers the 
changes in the personality resulting from an operation on the prefrontal lobe to remedy 
certain psychoses and suggests discarding this method; W.W. WATTENBERG analyses 
the category of criminals formed by only children; J. Jastack endeavours to establish a 
reliable criterion for defining mental deficiency ; lastly, F.E. Fiz DER suggests an experi- 
mental approach to the problem of preventive psychotherapy. 


The Fournal of Social Psychology (August 1949). A. Ex.is publishes an extract from his 
‘Pilot Studies” on a few significant correlationships between Love and family behaviour 
and attitudes; V.M. Grant “A Fetishistic Theory of Amorous Fixation”’ considers the 
problems of sexual love, the choice of a partner and love fetishism; H.C. LEHMAN draws 
attention to a few instances of creative works executed in middle life or old age. 


The Sociological Review : The ninth issue for 1948 contains an article by K.S. Woops 
on the problems of country-town industries; the tenth number consists of a study by 
F. Hertz on racialism as a social factor; the author describes some of the forms taken 
by racial ideology in the course of history and shows how racial theories, originally 
based on religious ideas, have drawn increasingly on historic arguments or on social or 
natural science. They cannot be combated by the written word alone or even by an 
international organization; only better understanding among the peoples of the world 
can overthrow racial ideologies. Hence the necessity for a broad survey of the pre- 
judices on which such theories are founded; historians, economists, biologists, archaeolo- 
gists, etc. all have a contribution to make to this study. 


VIII. — DemMoGRAPHY 


Population : In the July-September 1949 issue A. Sauvy reviews the facts and problems 
of the day, after which there follow articles by J. Bourcrots-PicHatT, who points out 
the inconsistency between the transfer facilities given to foreign workers in France and 
the control exercised by the Exchange Office; L. Henry, who deals with the structure 
of population and housing shortages; A. Sauvy, who emphasizes that a study of national 
or social groups is more valuable than a general study of population; P. Aris describing 
the attitude to life and death in the 17th to 19th centuries; P.H. KARMEL, who, in an 
article on male and female birthrates, thinks it possible to determine a single intrinsic 
rate for natural increase in population; J. Tricart “Instance of the evolution of a rural 
society in unattractive surroundings : Asniéres-sous-Bois”” L. TaBAH, who gives a few 
details on the sugar-alcohol problem. The issue for October-December 1949, contains, 
in addition to A. Sauvy’s “Facts and Problems of the day”’, articles by J. Moreau : 
Demographic theories in Ancient Greece (in spite of their interest in population prob- 
lems, Plato and Aristotle were haunted by depopulation as an alternative to over- 
population and did not see the real causes of Malthusianism in Ancient 
Greece); E.P. Riguet (Preacher at Notre-Dame) on Christianity and population; 
P, Vincent : A demographic survey of the increase in school attendance (the shortage 
of school buildings in France is not due to the sudden rise in the birth rate) ; F. Bour- 
TIERE : “Structure and dynamics of populations of wild vertebrates; J. Daric : Death- 
rate, profession and social position (an article giving the main data available in France 
and Great Britain); G. Frumkin : “Poland : Ten years of demographic history”; 
P. Georg : “Warsaw 1949”’ (the author, after expounding the dilemma : reconstruction 
or creation of a new city, claims that in ten years Warsaw can be made into the new 
capital, built according to a national plan and adapted to the new forms of national 
life). The issue concludes with an article by L. Henry and J. Vorancer on the 
demographic situation in France. 
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IX. — MisceELLANgous REvIEWS 


Annales ; Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations. The April/June 1949 number contains articles 
by : G. FRrieDMANN : “Factory Work and Democracy”’; P. Gourou : “The Tropical 
World” (after describing the tropical world not as a zone situated at a certain latitude 
but as an area with definite local characteristics for rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc. 
the author distinguishes between two possible types of cultivation : extensive culti- 
vation or European scientific intensive cultivation); E. Perroy : “The Crises of the 
14th Century.” In the July/September issue, mention should be made of articles by : 
A. Meynier : “Enigmes d’histoire rurale’’ (the slopes of Brittany, open fields and the 
struggle between the enclosure and the open field) ; P. Ourttac : “The villages round 
Toulouse” ; O. ve St. BLanquat: ‘The Country Homes of the South West;” 
M.H. Vicarre : “French Catholicism in the 19th Century”. 


La Civilta Cattolica: The main articles in the issue for 17 December 1949 
are: A. Oppone : ‘The [Xth National Congress of Morality and Natural Ethics ;” 
V.A. Fiorini : “Soviet Patriotism contrasted with Cosmopolitanism in the literature 
and literary criticism of the U.S.S.R.”; G.,Bosto : “Adepts of evolution and fission ;”’ 
G. RovEtta”’ : “Art and physical reality”’. 


Les Cahiers du Musée Social, No. 4, 1949 : In an article on the ethnical problems of 
South Africa, A. S1EGFRIED discusses the problems of soil conservation, relations between 
the white and black peoples, the organization of labour and its distribution between 
whites and blacks and the relationship between the Union of South Africa and. the 
British Commonwealth of Nations; none of these appear to be solved, and thus South 
Africa is to use Duhamel’s phrase the “Country of Problems’’. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Yearbook of human rights for 1947. United Nations, Lake Success, New York, 19409. 
616 pp. 


The Yearbook is divided into three parts : 

(1) States, Internal Law. This part comprises the constitutional provisions and 
statutes on Human Rights promulgated in 1947 in all countries of the world, together 
with certain older constitutional provisions not included in the 1946 Yearbook. 

(2) Treaties and International Agreements. This part contains the provisions of 
various treaties and agreements in connection with Human Rights, concluded between 
States in 1947. It also gives similar provisions embodied in trusteeship agreements 
concluded during the same period. 

(3) United Nations. This part covers the period from 26 June 1945 to 31 December 
1947. It is sub-divided into three chapters : I. Human Rights in the United Nations 
Charter; II. The United Nations bodies competent to deal with this matter; 
III. Survey of the questions relating to Human Rights dealt with up to the end of 
1947. Either the full text or extracts of decisions relating to Human Rights, taken 
by the various bodies of the United Nations, are given in an annex. 


Demographic Yearbook, Annuaire démographique 1948. Prepared by the United Nations 
Statistical Office, in collaboration with the Department of Social Affairs, Lake 
Success, New York, 1949, 596 pp. (in English and French). 


This Yearbook, which gives effect to a resolution of the Economic and Social Council, 
adopted in compliance with the recommendations of the Statistical Commission and 
the Population Commission, is intended to fill a twofold need : it is a unique source of 
demographic data and supersedes the incomplete collections previously published. It 
is compiled for the use of scientists wishing to obtain original data and for less special- 
ized readers mainly interested in comparisons, in time and space, of world rates and 
results. It also meets with certain needs of the United Nations, governments and 
international or national institutions. 

The field it covers is therefore necessarily vast and the details on various special 
subjects have had to be condensed. In many cases, the actual data included in the 
Yearbook were scanty, owing to gaps in the information supplied by various countries. 

The object of the compilers of the Yearbook was to publish reliable data and, at 
the same time, to institute a certain unification of census methods, on the basis of 
studies on the subject submitted by the United Nations and of the most up-to-date 
methods for calculating birth and death rates. The resulting data thus allow for the 
establishment of satisfactory comparisons. 

The compilers also had to carry out original research. As the necessary documents 
were frequently not available, the authors, with the approval of regional administra- 
tions, had to compile and calculate certain required data. In addition, they endeav- 
oured to give a general criticism of the various data supplied to them. 

The Yearbook reflects the many difficulties involved in its compilation : the impos- 
sibility of obtaining information on some large areas of the world; the typical lack of 
data for certain tables; and the obligation to include only data supplied, or at least 
approved, by the governments concerned. 

The introduction defines the character and scope of the work and its novel features 
in comparison with previous collections; it also lists the important subjects deliberately 
excluded, as well as the methods used for collecting the data. The critical survey of 
the tables takes up four chapters. The first deals with the total population and its 
distribution according to age groups, marriage statistics, the number of illiterates 
and the percentage of workers in the total population. The second chapter deals 
with statistics on births, marriages and deaths, their completeness and accuracy; it 
considers the various overall and detailed birth, death and marriage rates. The third 
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chapter studies the gross and net birth rates as they affect the establishment of mortality 
tables. The fourth goes into the very controversial problem of international migra- 
tions and stresses the comparability of data and the nature and inter-relationship of the 
tables. 

The statistical tables are divided into seven chapters. The chapter on “Population” 
covers the seven most important aspects of an ordinary census; the chapters on “Births”, 
“Deaths” and “Marriages” allow for extensive demographic comparisons for a more 
limited category of countries. One table gives the gross and net birth rates, calculated 
according to a single method, so that its scope is naturally limited. 

Lastly, the authors succeeded in compiling a number of detailed mortality tables, 
giving death rates according to age groups; the survivors are classified according to 
age and sex. Five tables on migrations are based on data which cannot be claimed to 
be of equal value; this part is necessarily the most defective. 

The work concludes with a bibliography of official and semi-official publications 
on demography. This bibliography, running to some fifty pages, prepared by the 
“Census Library Project”’ of the United States Reconstruction Bureau and the Library 
of Congress, is the Yearbook’s main contribution to demographic science. 

The Yearbook is undoubtedly a most valuable attempt to foster collaboration 
between all research workers specializing in demography. Its novelty is due to the 
fact that the authors had at their disposal all the documentation of the United Nations. 
Its gaps may be ascribed to the under-developed state of demography in certain coun- 
tries or to their reluctance to co-operate in an international enterprise. In any case, 
the reader may be sure of finding in future editions of the Yearbook, not merely a 
wider conception of all demographic problems but also fuller demographic information 
which will allow for more numerous comparisons. 


Technical assistance for economic development. United Nations Organization, Lake Success, 
New York, May 1949, 377 pp. (price : $2.50). 


Outline of a programme for the extension of collaboration in the economic sphere 
through the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. There are great opportunities 
for economic development in most of the under-developed countries. In order to pass 
from the realm of opportunity to that of achievement, however, use must be made of 
the scientific and technical improvements which have transforr:ed the economic 
structure of regions that have reached a more advanced stage of development. The 
United Nations Organization, which is well placed to help under-developed countries, 
outlines in this report a programme of joint action for that purpose. The report is 
divided into two parts—First part.: aims, nature of work, fields of work, forms of 
technical assistance, organization and financing; Second part : different kinds of tech- 
nical assistance, texts of proposals from UNO, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, statements 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, tro and tro. 


Economic development of under-developed countries. United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York, August 1949, 44 pp. (Document E/1327/Add. 2; s.p.). 


This document is a supplement to the report analyzed above. Included in it are texts 
of proposals from the International Labour Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Unesco and the World Health Organization. 


Supplement to the report on the main economic changes in 1948. United Nations Organization, 
Lake Success, New York, June 1949, 135 pp. (price : $1). 


At its Eighth Session in February-March 1949, the Economic and Social Council 
considered the world economic situation. Several reports were submitted to it and, 
in particular, one presented by the Department of Economic Affairs on the “main 
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economic changes which occurred in 1948”. This publication includes the minutes of 
the debates (speeches of delegates) and the text of the resolution adopted by the 
Council. 


Recent developments in the world economic situation. United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, October 1949, 48 pp. (price : 40 cents), 


Economic developments in the post-war world took a new turn during the second 
half of 1948 and the beginning of 1949. In the months that have followed, the falling 
of the general level of economic activity has been confirmed. Hence, the need to 
take steps for the maintenance of full employment. 

Appendix : numerous statistics; agreements and decisions regarding the main- 
tenance of full employment and economic stability. 


International capital movements during the inter-war period. United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, October 1949, 70 pp. (price : 
50 cents). 


In the introduction, emphasis is laid on the trend of capital movements before the first 
world war, and the changes which took place in international financial relations during 
the first world war. The work brings out the various capital movements between the 
two wars from 1919 to 1928; from 1928 to 1931 (transition period) ; from 1932 to 1939 
(after the financial crisis) ; governmental control of long-term exports of capital ; interest 
on foreign capital. The work includes useful statistical tables. 


Thirty Years of Struggle for Social Fustice 1919-1949. Published by the International 


Labour Organization (Information Section) Geneva 1950. 180 pages (price : $0,30). 


This little book is designed to give publicity to the results of the first thirty years’ 
work of the International Labour Organization and, in the introduction, Mr. David 
A. Morse, Director-General of the International Labour Office, writes : “If there is one 
fact proved by our experience and which hence must be accepted by humanity as a 
whole, it is that, despite differences of race, religion, politics or social class, men of 
good will are able to co-operate in a common task’’. In fact, for the past thirty years 
representatives of Member States, employers, and wage-earners have in 1Lo pooled 
their efforts to attain concrete results. Their ultimate object has always been the 
building of world-wide and enduring peace on the firmest of all foundations, social 
justice. 

The book has been designed for the widest possible public and is addressed to poli- 
ticians, journalists and students as much as to active trade unionists, officials or teachers. 
The author begins by tracing the events which led up to the foundation of an Inter- 
national Labour Organization and goes on to describe the functioning of ILo itself and 
its three chief organs, the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body and 
the International Labour Office, in which sixty nations have entered into association 
to combat poverty, and how the application of the conventions and recommendations 
adopted by 110 is only possible given the existence of international discipline in social 
matters. 

The task of 1Lo is to ensure that, in the interests of peace, social progress keeps 
pace with economic expansion; technical assistance and direct action can be included 
among the methods of international co-operation. Nor is 1Lo seeking merely to assist 
the workers to “progress materially and develop spiritually in freedom and dignity, 
with economic security and fair chances’, but also to safeguard the future of the young 
by protecting their health and to secure all workers against the ill effects of accidents at 
work and industrial diseases. An indication of the scope of 1Lo’s activities and the 
vastness of the task which faces it is to be seen in the eight new industrial Committees, 
the Seamen’s Charter, with its twenty-six conventions and ten recommendations, the 
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technical missions to Latin America, and the Organization’s activities in the Far East 
and elsewhere on behalf of workers in non-self-governing territories. Annexes give 
the basic texts of the Organization and a list of the international labour conventions 
concluded during these thirty years and which bear eloquent witness to the great work 
of the oldest of the United Nations’ Specialized Agencies under such directors as 
Albert Thomas, Harold Butler, John Winant, Edward J. Phelan and David A. Morse. 


J-E.G. 


International Labour Organization Regional Conference on Asia. Nuware Eliya (Ceylon), 
January 1950, Geneva, I.L.O., 1949. 


The Director-General’s Report (20 October 1949, 162 pp.) views the social problems of 
Asia in relation to the continent’s general conditions, characterized by political instab- 
ility and slow economic recovery. Food production is ‘still not even up to the low 
pre-war level. Industry is suffering from “‘bottle-necks” (raw materials, capital goods, 
transport), and the balance of external trade is now adverse. The improvement of 
living standards in Asia is mainly a problem of increasing production. 

In the second part of the report, consideration is given to the special social aims 
that should be pursued in these countries. Five basic questions are dealt with in special 
reports. 


Report I: Labour Inspection (1949, 87 pp.). 

The organization of this type of work is covered by two conventions (New Delhi 
Conference, 1949, ratified by India) and the preparatory work for the Kandy 
Conference (1948). The report stresses the difficulties peculiar to Asia : 
training and status of inspectors, facilities at their disposal, public attitude 
towards them and the danger of permanent unemployment. Monographs, 
attached as annexes, are based on a standard questionnaire and deal with the 
organization of this profession in each of the countries. 

Report II : Improvement of workers’ welfare (1949, 104 pp.)- 

This report describes the welfare measures (services and amenities to improve 
working conditions) and factors peculiar to Asia; it!sets forth the results achieved 
and the needs still outstanding in such fields as hygiene and health, education, 
housing, canteens, day nurseries for babies and young children, and suggests a 
programme of work requiring the support of governments, trade unions, workers 
and employers (particularly in plantations). 

Report III: cf. below : Report of the 1.1.0. 

Report IV : Wages of agricultural workers and profits of primary producers (1949, 120 pp.). 
Small holdings yielding poor crops are a typical feature of Asia’s agricultural 
structure. The employment market is unorganized and backward (status of 
agricultural workers), work is irregular and—a most important point—seasonal 
(rice). In addition to increasing output and training workers, the debt-ridden 
economic system must be reformed if there is to be effective wage control. 

Report V : Organization of manpower (1949, 178 pp.), divided into two parts : 

(1) Organization of the employment service in the Far East. 
This is developing but is handicapped by instability and a backward eco- 
nomic structure (industry at a standstill and agriculture unorganized). 

There is a shortage of staff and information and lack of public support. 

(2) Four reports by Experts from the Singapore Conference (12 to 24/9/1949). 
Professional training; material resources and technical requirements; 
teachers; the rehabilitation of invalids. 


Report of the I.L.O. : The development of the Co-operative Movement in Asia. 
International Labour Office, Studies and Documents, New Series, No. 19, 
Geneva, 1949, 90 pp. 


The new forms of the movement : its growth (the number of co-operatives is increasing 
ata rate of 40 % to goo % according to the country, the most rapid development being 
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in China); agricultural, industrial and consumer co-operatives are more widespread 
than rural credit co-operatives; closer relations with governments. The federative or 
governmental bodies assisting in this new development are described. The following 
plan of action is proposed : co-ordination of legislation, education of the public and of 
members of co-operatives, and collaboration with governments and national or inter- 
national institutions. 

The General Report deals with other no less important questions : professional re- 
lations, in particular : greater freedom of action for trade unions, more comprehensive 
procedures for collective negotiations and for collaboration between the public author- 
ities and professional organizations; the extension of social security; safe working 
conditions; wages policy ; the protection of women and children; maritime employment. 

The part headed : The I.L.O. and Asia describes the work of the Organization since 
the New Delhi Conference (1947) and, lastly, considers the part the 1Lo should 
play in the scheme for the development of economically backward countries, submit- 
ted to the United Nations by the United States of America. The 1Lo will endeavour 
to secure through its participation in that scheme increased production, with a con- 
sequent increase in openings for employment. 

Each report or section of a report concludes with draft resolutions that will serve 
as a basis for discussion at the Conference. 


The Work of the F.A.O. 1948/49. Report by the Director-General to the Fourth 
Session of the Conference of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, Washington 
(D.C., U.S.A.), October 1949, 112 pp. 


This report gives the reader an idea of the main aspects of FAO’s work : technical 
assistance and the development of backward areas; the establishment of relations 
between the various governments and collaboration with different institutions with 
a view to organizing international action: the placing of the Organization’s resources 
at the service of all governments (collection and publication of facts and figures on 
food and agriculture, etc.); estimates of probable consumption and production and 
a study of the problems raised by international trade in foodstuffs and agricultural 
products. 

The introduction describes the particularly critical food situation in the Near and 
Far East and stresses the progress made in the economic recovery of Eastern Europe. 

The following chapters deal successively with the work of Fao in the Far East, 
the Near East, Latin America and Europe. They give information on the various 
conferences and meetings held and on the specialized bodies set up; the data collected 
also bring out the extent to which the Organization has collaborated with the other 
Specialized Agencies and the regional commissions of the United Nations. 

The last chapter deals with general services. It concludes with a summary of 
the proposals submitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for a broader 
programme of technical assistance to the economically under-developed countries, 
and with a reference to the various projects carried out in co-operation with inter- 
national organizations. 

Detailed annexes give a summary of the draft programme for 1950 with a full 
analysis of each of the Organization’s branches of work; a survey of the proposed 
means of technical assistance for economic development; a list of Member States, 
members of the Council, commissions and committees and senior officials of the FAO; 
and, finally, a list of FAo’s publications in 1948 and 1949. 
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